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PBEFACE. 


In the Lectures printed in this Volume an attempt 
is made to carry farther in some particulars tlie line of 
investigation pursued by the Author in an eai'lier work 
oil ‘ Ancient Law.’ The fortunes of the legal system 
which then supplied him with the greatest number of 
his illustrations have been strikingly unlike those of 
another body of law from which he has now endea- 
voured to obtain some new materials for legal and 
social history. Tiic Eoman Law has never ceased to 
be spoken of with deep respect, and it is in fact the 
source of the gi'catest part of the rules by which 
civil life is still governed in the Western World. The 
Ancient Irish Law, the so-called Brehon Law, has 
been for the most part bitterly condemned by the few 
writers who have noticed it ; and, after gradually losing 
whatever influence it once possessed in the country in 
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which it grew up, in the end it was forcibly sup- 
pressed. Yet the very causes which have denied a 
modern history to the Brehon Law have given it a 
special interest of its own in our day through the 
arrest of its development ; and this interest, the Author 
hopes, is sufficient to serve as his excuse for making 
the conclusions it suggests the principal subject of the 
Lectures now published, except the last three. 

The obligations of the Author to various Gentle- 
men for instruction derived from their published 
writings or private communications are acknowledged 
in the body of the work, but lie has to express his 
especial thanks to tlic Bishop of Limerick, and to 
Profc*ssor Thaddeus O’Mahony, for facilities of access 
to the still unpubhshed translations of Brehon manu- 
scripts, as well as for many valuable suggestions. 

The Lectures (with the omission of portions) have 
all been delivered at Oxford. 

27 Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W. 

Novemhcr 1874 . 
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LECTURE r. 

NEW MATERIALS FOR THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF INSTITUTIONS. 

"J iiE SOURCES of iiilbrmation coi\cerniDg* the carl} 
liistory of iustitutions which liave been opened to us 
(luring the last few years ai’c numerous and valuable. 
Oji one subject in ]>articular, Avliich may be conti- 
(Iciitly said to have been almost exclusively investi- 
gated till lately by writers who had Ibllowed a false 
})ath, the additions to our knowledge are of special 
interest and importance. We at length know some- 
thing concerning the beginnings of the great institu- 
tion of Property in Land. The collective ownership of 
the soil by groups of men either in fact united by 
blood-relationship, or believing or assuming that they 
are so united, is now entitled to take rank as an 
ascertained primitive phenomenon, once universally' 
characterising those communities of mankind between 
wliose civilisation and our own there is any distinct 
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connection or analogy. The evidence has been found 
on all sides of us, dimly seen and verifiable with diffi- 
culty in countries which have undergone the enormous 
pressure of the Roman Empire, or which have been 
strongly affected by its indirect influence, but perfectly 
plain and unmistakeable in the parts of the world, 
peopled by the Aryan race, where the Empire has 
made itself felt very slightly or not at all. As regards 
the Sclavonic communities, the enfranchisement of the 
peasantry of* the Russian dominions in Europe has 
given a stimulus to enquiries which formerly had at- 
tractions for only a few curious observers, and the 
amoupt of information collected has been very large. 
jWp^now know mufch more clearly than we did before 
l^at the soil of the older provinces of the Russian 
Empire has been, from time immemorial, almost exclu- 
ifively distributed among groups of self-styled kins- 
men, collected in cultivating village-communities, self- 
organised and self-governing ; and, since the great 
measure of the present reign, the collective rights of 
these communities, and the rights and duties of their 
members in respect of one another, are no longer en- 
tangled with and limited by the manorial privileges of 
an owner-in-chief. There is also fresh evidence that 
the morej^backward of the outlying Sclavonic societies 
are constituted upon essentially the same model ; and it 
is one of the facts with which the Western world will 
some day assuredly have to reckon, that the political 
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ideas of *so large a portion of the human race, and 
its ideas of property also, are inextricably bound up 
with the notions of family interdependency^ of col- 
lective ownership, and of natural subjection to 
patriarchal power. The traces of the ancient social 
order in the Germanic and Scandinavian countries % 
are, I need scarcely say, considerably fainter, and 
tend always to become more obscured ; but the re- 
examination of the written evidence respecting ancient 
Teutonic life and custom proceeds without intermis- 
sion, and incidentally much light has been thrown on 
the early history of property by the remarkable work 

of Sohm (‘ Frtokische Reichs-und Gerichtsverfass- 

' * 

ung’). The results obtained by the special method 
of G. L. Von Maurer have meantime been verified by 
comparison with phenomena discovered in the most 
unexpected quarters. The researches of M. de 
Laveleye, in particular, have been conducted over a 
field of very wide extent ; and, although I dissent 
from some of the economic conclusions to which he 
has been led, I cannot speak too highly of the value 
of the materials collected by him, and described in 
the recently published volume which he has entitled 
‘ La Propri4t4 et ses Formes Primitives.’ I have 
not observed that the vestiges left on the soil and 
law of England and of the Scottish Lowlands by the 
ancient Village-Community have been ipade the 
subject of any published work since the monograph 
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of Nasse on the ‘Land Community of the Middle 
Ages * was given to the world, and since the lectures 
delivered in this place three years since appeared in 
print. Nobody, however, who knows the carefulness 
with which an English Court of Justice sifts the ma- 
terials brought before it will wonder at my attaching 
a special importance to the judgment of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatherley, given in a difficult case which arose 
through a dispute between different classes of persons 
interested in a manor, Warrick against Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (reported in 6 Law Reports, Chancery 
Appeals, 716). It appears to me to recognise the traces 
of a state of things older than the theoretical basis of 
English Real Property Law, and, so far as it goes, to 
allow that the description of it given here was correct. 
jMeanwhile, if I may judge from the communications 
which do not cease to reach me from India, and from 
various parts of this country, the constitution of the 
Village- Community, as it exists, and as it existed, is 
engaging the attention of a large number of indus- 
trious observers, and the facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject, which I hope will some day be made public, 
prove to exist in extraordinary abundance. 

There was no set of communities which until 
/Recently supplied us with information less in amount 
and Apparent value concerning the early his- 
tory of Nbw than those of Celtic origin. This was 
die inor§ remarkable, because one particular group 
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of small Celtic societies, which have engrossed more 
than their share of the interest of this country — ^the 
clans of the Scottish Highlands — had admittedly 
retained many of the characteristics, and in particular 
the political characteristics, of a more ancient condi- 
tion of the world, almost down to our own day. But 
the explanation is, that all Celtic societies were until 
recently seen by those competent to observe them 
through a peculiarly deceptive medium. A veil 
spread by the lawyers, a veil woven of Koman lawj"^ 
and of that comparatively modern combination of 
primitive and Roman law which we call feudalism, 
hung between the Highland institutions and the 
shrewd investigating genius of the Scottish Low- 
landers. A thick mist of feudal law hid the ancient 
constitution of Irish society from English observa-^^ 
tion, and led to unfounded doubts respecting the 
authenticity of the laws of Wales. The ancient or- 
ganisation of the Celts of Gaul, described by Caesar c. 
with the greatest clearness and decisiveness, appeared 
to have entirely disappeared from France, partly 
because French society was exclusively examined for 
many centuries by lawyers trained either in Roman 
or in highly feudalised law, but partly also because 
the institutions of the Gallic Celts had really passed 
under the crushing machinery of Roman legislation. 

I do not, indeed, mean to say that this darkness has 
not recently given signs of lifting. It has been re- 
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9^ cognised that the collections of Welsh laws published 
by the Record Commission, though their origin and 
date are uncertain, are undoubtedly bodies of genuine 
legal rules; and, independently of the publications to 
which I am about to direct attention, the group of 
Irish scholars, distinguished by remarkable sobriety 
of thought, which has succeeded a school almost in- 
famous for the unchastened license of its speculations 
on history and philology, had pointed out many 
things in Irish custom which connected it with the 
archaic practices known to be still followed or to 
have been followed by the Germanic races. As early 
as 1837 Mr. W. F. Skene, in a work of much value 

I* called ‘ The Highlanders of Scotland,’ had corrected 
many of the mistakes on the subject of Highland 
usage into which writers exclusively conversant with 
feudal rules had been betrayed ; and the same emi- 
nent antiquary, in an appendix to his edition of the 
Scottish chronicler, Fordun, published in 1872, con- 
firms evidence which had reached me in considerable 
quantities from private sources to the effect that vil- 
lage-communities with ‘ shifting severalties ’ existed 
in the Highlands within living memory. Quite re- 

' cently, also, M. Le Play, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, and others 
have come upon plain traces of such communities in 
several parts of France. A close re-examination of the 
Custumals or manuals of feudal rules plentiful in French 
legal literature, led farther to some highly interesting 
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results. It clearly appeared from them that com- 
munities of villeins were constantly found on the 
estates of the French territorial nobility. The legal 
writers have always represented these as voluntary 
associations, which were rather favoured by the lord 
on account of the greater certainty and regularity 
with which their members rendered him suit and 
service. As a rule, when a tenant holding by base 
tenure died, the lord succeeded in the first instance 
to his land, a rule of which there are plain traces in 
our English law of copyhold. But it is expressly 
stated that, in the case of an association of villeins,! 
the lord did not resume their land, being supposed to 
be compensated by their better ability to furnish his 
dues. Now that the explanation has once been 
given, there can be no doubt that these associations i 
were not really voluntary partnerships, but groups of | 
kinsmen ; not, however, so often organised on the 
ordinary type of the Village-Community as on that of 
the House-Community, which has recently been ex-'^ 
amined in Dalmatia and Croatia. Each of them was 
what the Hindoos call a Joint Undivided Family, a 
collection of assumed descendants from a common an- 
cestor, preserving a common hearth and common meals 
during several generations. There was no escheat of 
the land to the lord on a death, because such a cor- 
poration never dies, and the succession is perpetual. 

But much the most instructive contribution to 
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our knowledge of the ancient Celtic societies has 
been furnished by the Irish Government, in the 
.translations of the Ancient Laws of Ireland, which 
have been published at its expense. The first volume 
of these translations was published in 1865 ; the se- 
cond in 1869; the third, enriched with some valuable 
prefaces, has only just appeared. No one interested 
in the studies which are now occupying us could fail 
to recognise the importance of the earlier volumes, 
but there was much difficulty in determining their 
exact bearing on the early history of Celtic institu- 
‘ tions. The bulk of the law first published consisted 
in a collection of rules belonging to what ia our 
modern legal language we should call the Law of 
Distress. Now, in very ancient bodies of rules the 
Law of Distress, as I shall endeavour to explain 
hereafter, is undoubtedly entitled to a very different 
place from that which would be given to it in any 
modem system of jurisprudence; but stiU it is a 
highly special branch of law in any stage of develop- 
ment. There is, however, another more permanent 
and more serious cause of embarrassment in drawing 
conclusions from these laws. Until comparatively 
]] lately they were practically unintelligible ; and they 
were restored to knowledge by the original transla- 
tors, yr. O’Donovan and Dr. O’Curry, two very re- 
markal^e men, both of whom are now dead. The 
translati^s have been carefully revised by the 
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learned editor of the Irish text ; but it is probable 
that several generations of Celtic scholars will have 
had to interchange criticisms on the language of the 
laws before the reader who approaches them without 
any pretension to Celtic scholarship can be quite 
sure that he has the exact meaning of every passage 
before him. The laws, too, I need scarcely say, are 
full of technical expressions; and the greatest scholars 
who has not had a legal training — and, indeed, up to 
a certain point when he has had a legal training — 
may fail to catch the exact excess or defect of mean- 
ing which distinguishes a word in popular use. from 
the same word employed technically. Such consi- 
derations suggest the greatest possible caution in 
dealing with this body of rules. In what follows I 
attempt to draw inferences only when the meaning 
and drift of the text seem reasonably certain, and I 
have avoided some promising lines of enquiry which 
would lead us through passages of doubtful sig- 
nification. 

The value which the Ancient Laws of Ireland, the 
SQ^eaUed^J^^ laws, will possess when they are 
completely published and interpreted, may, I think, 
be illustrated in this way. Let it be remembered 
that the Roman Law, which, next to the Christian 
Religion, is the most plentiful source of the rules go- 
verning actual conduct throughout Western Europe, 
is descended from a small body of Aryan customs re- 
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duced to writing in the fifth century before Christ, 
and known as the Twelve Tables of Borne. Let 
it farther be recollected that this law was at first, 
expanded and developed, not at all, or very slightly, 
by legislation, but by a process which we may 
perceive still in operation in various communides — ^the 
juridical interpretation of authoritative texts by 
successive generations of learned men. Now, the 
largest collection of Irish legal rules, which has 
ct me down to us, professes to be an ancient Code, 
with an appendage of later glosses and commentaries ; 
and, if its authenticity could be fiiUy established, this 
ancient Irish Code would correspond historically to 
the Twelve Tables of Borne, and to many similar 
bodies of written rules which appear in the early 
history of Aryan societies. There is reason, how- 
ever, to think that its claims to antiquity cannot be 
sustained to their full extent, and that the Code itself 
! is an accretion of rules which have clustered round 
•jan older nucleus. But that some such kernel or 
perhaps several such kernels of written law existed, 

I is highly probable, and it is also probable that the 
1 whole of the Brehon law consists of them and of 
accumulations formed upon them. It is farther 
vA probable that the process by which these accumula- 
ticms were formed was, as in the infancy of the 
Boman State, juridical interpretation. According to 
the opinion which I follow, the interesting fact about 
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the ancient Irish law is, that this process was ex- 
clusive, and that none of the later agencies by which 
law is transformed came into play. The Brehon 
Q. laws are in no sei^e a legislative construction, and 
thus they are not only an authentic monument of a 
very ancient group of Aryan institutions ; they are 
!>.also a collection of rules which have been gradually 
developed in a way highly favourable to the preser- 
vation of archaic peculiarities. Two causes have 
done most to obscure the oldest institutions of the 
portion of the human race to which we belong : one 
has been the formation throughout the West of Strongo^ 
centralised governments, concentrating in themselves 
the public force of the community, and enabled to 
give to that force upon occasion the special form of 
legislative power ; the other has been the influence, 
direct and indirect, of the Roman Empire, drawingj^ 
with it an activity in legislation unknown to the 
parts of the world which were never subjected to it. 
Now, Ireland is allowed on all hands to have never * 
formed part of the Empire; it was very slightly 
affected from a distance by the Imperial law; and, 
even if it be admitted that, during certain intervals 
of its ancient history, it had a central government, 
assuredly this government was never a strong one. 
Under these circumstances it is not wonderful that 
the Brehon law, growing together without legislation 
upon an original body of Aryan custom, and formed 
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ibeyond the limit of that cloud of Koman juridical 
Udeas which for many centuries overspread the whole 
Continent, and even at its extremity extended to 
England, should present some very strong analogies 
to another set of derivative Aryan usages, the Hindoo 
law, which was similarly developed. The curious 
and perplexing problems which such a mode of 
growth suggests have to be grappled with by the 
student of either system. 

The ancient laws of Ireland have come down to 
us as an assemblage of law-tracts, each treating of 
some one subject or of a group of subjects. The 
volumes officially translated and published contain 
the two largest of these tracts, the Senchus Mpr, or 
Great Book of the Ancient Law, and the Book of 
^icill . While the comparison of the Senchus Mor 
[and of the Book of Aicill with other extant bodies of 
•archaic rules leaves no doubt of the great antiquity 
of much of their contents, the actual period at which 
jthey assumed their present shape is extremely 
uncertain. Mr. Whitley Stokes, one of the most 
eminent of living Celtic scholars, believes, upon con- 
sideration of its verbal forms, that the Senchus Mor 
■was compiled in or perhaps slightly before the eleventh 
century ; and there appears to be internal evidence 
which on the whole allows us to^attribute the Book 
of Aicill to the century preceding. The Senchus 
Mor, it is true, expressly claims for itself a far earlier 
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origin. In a remarkable preface, of which I shall 
have much to say hereafter, it gives an account, 
partly in verse, of the circumstances under which it 
was drawn up, and it professes to have been compiled 
during the life and under the personal influence of 
St. Patrick. These pretensions have been ingeniously 
supported, but there is not much temerity, I think, 
in refusing to accept the fifth century as the date of 
the Senchus Mor. At the same time it is far from 
impossible that the writing of the ancient Irish laws ] 
began soon after the Christianisation of Ireland. It; 
was Christianity, a ‘ religion of a book/ which for the 
first time introduced many of the ruder nations out- 
side the Empire to the art of writing. We cannot 
safely claim for the Celts of Ireland, in the fifth 
century of the Christian era, precisely the same 
degree of culture which Cassar attributes to the Celts 
of the Continent in the first century before Christ ; 
but, even if we could do so, Caesar expressly states 
of the Gauls that, though they were acquainted with 
writing, they had superstitious scruples about using 
written characters to preserve any part of their sacred 
literature, in which their law would then be included. 
Such objections would, however, necessarily disappear 
with the conversion of the Irish people to Christianity. 

. On the whole therf is no antecedent improbability 
in the tradition that, soon after this conversion, the 
usages of the Irish began to be stated in writing, and 
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Celtic scholars have detected not a little evidence 
that parts of these more venerable writings ai’e im- 
bedded in the text of the Book of Aicdl and of the 
Senchus Mor. 

: It is extremely likely that the most ancient law 

} was preserved in rude verse or rhythmical prose. In 
the oldest Irish traditions the lawyer is distinguished 
with difficulty from the poet, poetry from literature. 
Both in the Senchus Mor and in the Book of Aicill 
the express statement of the law is described as 
‘ casting a thread of poetry ’ about it, and the 
traditional authors of the Senchus Mor are said to 
have exhibited ‘ all the judgment and poetry of the 
men of Erin.’ Modem Irish scholarship has, in fact, 
discovered that portions of the Senchus Mor are 
really in verse. The phenomenon is not unfamiliar. 
Mr. Grote, speaking of the Elegiacs of Solon, and of 
the natural priority of verse to prose, says (History 
of Greece, iii. 119), ‘ the acquisitions as well as the 
effusions of an intellectual man, even in the simplest 
form, (then) adjusted themselves not to the limitations 
of the period and semicolon, but to those of the 
hexameter and pentameter.’ There is no question, 

I conceive^i that this ancient written verse is what is ' 
DOW called a survival, descending to the first ages of 
iwritten composition from the d^es when measured , 
fhythm was absolutely essential, in order that the 
memory might bear the vast burdens placed upon it 
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It is now generally agreed that the voluminous 
versified Sanscrit literature, which embraces not only 
the poetry of the Hindoos, but most of their religion, 
much of what stands to them in place of history, and 
something even of their law, was originally preserved 
by recollection and published by recitation ; and even 
now, in the Sanscrit schools which remain, the pupil 
is trained to exercises of memory which are little 
short of miraculous to an Englishman. 

The tracts are of very unequal size, and the sub- 
jects they embrace are of very unequal importance. 
But all alike consist of an original text, divided into/ 
paragraphs. Above or over against the principal] 
words of the text glosses or interpretations are written! 
in a smaller hand, and a paragraph is constantly 
followed by an explanatory commentary, also in a 
smaller hand, written in the space which separates 
the paragraph from the next. The scarcily of mate- 
rial for writing may perhaps sufficiently account for 
the form taken by the manuscripts; but the Celts 
seem to have had a special habit of glossing, and you 
may have heard that the glosses written by early 
Irish monks between the lines or on the margin of 
manuscripts belonging to religious houses on the 
Continent had much to do with the wonderful dis- 
coverils of Zeuss in^eltic philology. A facsimile of 
part of two Brehon manuscripts, one in the British 
Museum, and the other in the Library of Trinity 
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/ablin, may be seen at the beginning of the 
p .. published volume of the translations. It seems 
fyle that each tract was the property, and that 

sec<^ , r r j > 

.4its forth the special legal doctrines, of some body 
•v^persons who, in modem legal phrase, had perpetual 
'' succession, a Family or Law School; there is ample 
evidence of the existence of such law schools in 


ancient Ireland, and they are another feature of resem- 
blance to tne India of the past and in some degree to 
the India of the present. 

The text of each of the published tracts appears to 
■j^jhave been put together by one effort, no doubt from 
ipre-existing materials, and it may have been written 
icontinuously by some one person ; but the additions 
(to it must be an accumulation of explanations and 
1 expositions of various dates by subsequent possessors 
of the document. I quite agree with the observ'ation 
' of the Editors, that, while the text is for the most part 
comparatively consistent and clear, the commentary 
is often obscure and contradictory. Precisely the- 
same remark is frequently made by Anglo-Indian 
Judges on the Brahminical legal treatises, some of 
which are similarly divided into a text and a com- 
mentary. As regards the ancient Irish law, the result 
of the whole process is anything but salis&ctory to the 
modem reader. I do not knotf that, in any«extant 
■body of legal rales, the difficulty of mastering the 
( contents has ever been so seriously aggravated by the 
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repulsiveness of the form. One of the editors has un- 
kindly, but not unjustly, compared a Brehon tract to 
the worst kind of English law-book, without even the 
moderate advantage of an alphabetical arrangement. 

The exact date at which the existing manuscripts 
were written cannot be satisfactorily settled until 
they are all made accessible, which unfortunately they 
are not at present. But we know one MS. of the 
Senchus Mor to be at least as old as the fourteenth 
century, since a touching note has been written on it 
by a member of the family to which it belonged: 

‘ One thousand three hundred two and forty years 
from the birth of Christ till this night; and this is 
the second year since the coming of the plague into 
Ireland. I have written this in the 20th year of my 
age. I am Hugh, son of Conor McEgan, and who- 
ever reads it let him offer a prayer of mercy for 
my soul. This is Christmas night, and on this night 
I place myself under the protection of the King of 
Heaven and Earth, beseeching that he will bring me 
and my friends safe through the plague. Hugh 
wrote this in his own father’s book in the year of the 
great plague.’ 

The system of legal rules contained in these) 
law-tracts is undoubtedly the same with that /repeat- 1 
edly coiidemned by Aihglo-Irish legislation^ and re- 1 
peatedly noticed by English observers /of Ireland! 
down to the early part of the sevent^nth century 
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It is the same law which, in 1367 , a statute of Kil- 
kenny denounces as ^ wicked and damnable.’ It is 
the same law which Edmund Spenser, in his * View 
of the State of Ireland,’ describes as ^ a rule of right 
unwritten, but delivered by tradition from one to 
another, in which oftentimes there appeareth a great 
show of equity, in determining the right between 
party and party, but in many things repugning quite 
both to God’s law and man’s.’ It is the same ‘ lewd ’ 
and ^ imreasonable ’ custom which Sir John Davis con- 
trasts with the ‘just and honourable law of England,’ 
and to which he attributes such desolation and bar- 
barism in Ireland, ‘ as the like was never seen in any 
country that professed the name of Christ.’ It is not 
our business in this department of study to enquire 
how far this violent antipathy was politically justifi- 
able. Even if the worst that has been said by Eng- 
lishmen of the Brehon law down to our own day 
were true, we might console ourselves by turning our 
eyes to spheres of enquiryfuUer of immediate promise 
to the world than ours, and observing how much of 
the wealth of modem thought has been obtained 
from the dross which earlier generations had rejected. 
/Meanwhile, happily, it is a distinct property of the 
{ Comparative Method of investigation to abate national 
prejudices. I myself believe that the government of 
^ihdia by the English has been rendered appreciably 
easier by thck discoveries which have brought home to 
the educated cif both races the common Arvan parent- 
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age of Englishman and Hindoo. Similarly, I am not 
afraid to anticipate that there will some day be more 
hesitation in repeating the invectives of Spenser and 
Davis, when it is once clearly understood that the 
^ lewd ’ institutions of the Irish were virtually the 
same institutions as those out of which the ^ just and 
honourable law ’ of England grew. Why these insti- 
tutions followed in their development such different 
paths it is the province of History to decide ; but, 
when it gives an impartial decision, I doubt much its 
wholly attributing the difference to native faults of 
Irish character. We, who are able here to examine' 
coolly the ancient Irish law in an authentic form, can; 
see that it is a very remarkable body of archaic law,! 
unusually pure from its origin. It has some analogies- 
with the Roman law of the earliest times, some with 
Scandinavian law, some with the law of the Sclavonic 
races, so far as it is known, some (and these particu- 
larly strong) with the Hindoo law, and quite enough 
with old Germanic Idw of all kinds, to render value- 
less, for scientific purposes, the comparison which the 
English observers so constantly institute with the 
laws of England. * It is manifestly the same system 
in origin and principle with that which has descended 
to us as the Laws of Wales, but these last have some- 
how undergone the important modifications * which 
arise from the establishment of a comparatively strong 
central authority. Nor does the Brehon law alto- 
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gether disappoint the expectations of the patriotic 
Irishmen who, partly trusting to the testimony of 
Edmund Spenser, the least unkind of the English 
critics of Ireland, though one of the most ruthless in 
his practical suggestions, looked forward to its mani- 
festing, when it was published, an equity and reason- 
ableness which would put to shame the barbarous 
jurisprudence of England. Much of it — I am afraid 
I mus?- say, most of it — is worthless save for historical 
> purposes, but on some points it really does come close 
to the most advanced legal doctrines of our day. The 
explanation — which I will hereafter give at length — I 
.( believe to lie in the method of its development, which 
I has not been through the decisions of courts, but by 
( the opinions of lawyers on hypothetical states of fact. 

I think I may lay down that, wherever we 
I have any knowledge of a body of Aryan custom, 
j either anterior to or but slightly affected by the 
; Roman Empire, it will be found to exhibit some 
strong points of resemblance to the institutions which 
are the basis of the Brehon law. The depth to 
which the Empire has stamped itself on the political 
arrangements of the modem world has been illustrated 
of late years with much learning ; but I repeat my 
assertion that the great difference between the Roman 
Empire^ and all other sovereignties of the ancient 
worl d in the jBM^tivil^ its legislation^ through 

Ediots^f the Prsetor and the Constitutions of the 

j \ 
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Emperors. For many races, it actually repealed their 
^ customs and replaced them by new ones. For others, 
^the results of its legislation mixed themselves indis- 
tinguishably with their law. With others, it introduced 
lor immensely stimulated the habit of legislation; and 
this is one of the ways in which it has influenced the 
stubborn body of Germanic custom prevailing in 
Great Britain. But wherever the institutions of any 
Aryan race have been untouched by it, or slightly 
touched by it, the common basis of Aryan usage is 
perfectly discernible ; and thus it is that these Brehon 
law-tracts enable us to connect the races at the east- 
ern and western extremities of a later Aryan world, 
the Hindoos and the Irish. 

The Lectures which follow will help, I trust, to 
show what use the student of comparative jurispru- 
dence may make of this novel addition to our 
knowledge of ancient law. Meantime, there is some 
interest in contrasting the view of its nature, origin, 
and growth, which we are obliged to take here, with 
that to which the ancient Irish practitioners occa- 
sionally strove hard to give currency. The Senchus 
Mor, the Great Book of the Ancient Law, was doubt- 
less a most precious possession of the law-school or 
family to which it belonged ; and its owners have 
joined it to a preface in which a semi-divine author- 
ship is boldly claimed for it. Odhran, the charioteer 
of St. Patrick — so says this preface — ^had been killed^ 
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and the question arose whether Nuada, the slayer, 
should die, or whether the saint was bound by his own 
principles to unconditional forgiveness. St. Patrick 
did not decide the point himself; the narrator, in true 
professional spirit, tells us that he set the precedent 
according to which a stranger from beyond the sea 
always selects a legal adviser. He chose ‘ to go ac- 
cording to the judgment of the royal poet of the men 
of Ei'in, Dubhthach Mac ua Lugair,^ and he ‘ blessed 
the mouth’ of Dubhthach. A poem, doubtless of 
much antiquity and celebrity, is then put into the 
mouth of the arbitrator, and by the judgment em- 
bodied in it Nuada is to die; but he ascends straight 
to heaven through the intercession of St. Patrick. 
‘ Then King Laeghaire said, ‘‘ It is necessary for you, 
0 men of Erin, that every other law should be settled 
and arranged by us as well as this.” “ It is better to 
do so,” said Patrick. It was then that all the pro- 
fessors of the sciences in Erin were assembled, and 
each of them exhibited his art before Patrick, in the 
presence of every chief in Erin. It was then Dubh- 
thach was ordered to exhibit all the judgments and 
all the poetry of Erin, and every law which prevailed 
among the men of Erin. . . . This is the Cain Patraic, 
and no human Brehon of the Gaedhil is able to 
abrogate anything that is found in the Senchus Mor.’ 

The inspired award of Dubhthach that Nuada 
must die suggests to the commentator the following 
remark: “ What is understood from the above decision 
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which God revealed to Dubhthach is, that it was a 
middle course between forgiveness and retaliation; for 
retaliation prevailed in Erin before Patrick, and 
Patrick brought forgiveness with him; thatis, Nuada 
was put to death for his crime, and Patrick obtained 
heaven for him. At this day we keep between for- 
giveness and retaliation; for as at present no one 
has the power of bestowing heaven, as Patrick had at 
that day, so no one is put to death for his intentional 
crimes, so long as ‘ eric ’ fine is obtained ; and whenever 
‘ eric ’ fine is not obtained, he is put to death for his 
intentional crimes, and placed on the sea for his un- 
intentional crimes.” It is impossible, of course, to 
accept the statement that this 'wide-spread ancient in- 
stitution, the pecuniary fine levied on tribes or families i 
for the wrongs done by their members, had its origin i 
in Christian influences; but that it succeeded simple 
retaliation is in the highest degree probable, and no 
doubt in its day it was at least as great an advantage 
to the communities among whom it prevailed as was 
that stem royal administration of criminal justice to 
which the Englishmen of the sixteenth century were 
accustomed, and on which they so singularly prided 
themselves. But by the sixteenth century it may well 
have outlived its usefulness, and so may have partially 
justifiied the invectives of its English censors, who 
generally have the * eric ^-fine for homicide in view 
when they denounce the Brehon law as ‘ contrary to 
God’s law and man’s.’ 
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LECTURE n. 

THE ANCIENT IBISH LAW. 


The great peculiarity of the ancient laws of Ireland, 
so far as they are accessible to us, is discussed, with 
much instructive illustration, in the General Preface 
to the Third Volume of the official translations. They 
are not a legislative structure, but the creation of a 


class of professional lawyers, the Brehons, whose 
jioccupation became hereditary, and who on that ground 
J have been designated, though not with strict accuracy. 


• a caste . This view, which is consistent with all that 


early English authorities on Ireland have told us of 
the system they call the Brehon law, is certainly that 
which would be suggested by simple i^pection of 
the law-tracts at present translated and published. 

(The Book of Aicill is probably the oldest, and its 
text is avowedly composed of the dicta of two famous 
lawyers, Cormac and Genn&eladh. The Senchus 

>Mor does, indeed, profess to have been produced by a 
process resembling legislation, but the pretension can- 
hot be supported; and, even if it could, the Senchus 
Mor would not less consist of the opinions of famous 
Brehons. It describes the legal rules embodied in its 
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text as formed of the ‘ la'^of imture/ and of the ‘ law 
of the letter/ The ‘ law of the letter ’ is the Scriptural/ 
law, extended by so much of Canon law as the primitive 
monastic Church of Ireland can be supposed to have 
created or adopted. The reference in the misleading 
phrase ‘law of nature/ is not to the memorable com-v 
bination of words familiar to the Roman lawyers, but 
to the text of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans; 

‘ For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, tliese, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves.’ 
(Rom. ii. 14.) The ‘ law of nature’ is, therefore, the 
ancient pre-Christian ingredient in the system, and the 
‘ Senchus Mor ’ says of it : ‘ The judgments of true 
nature while the Holy Ghost had spoken through the 
mouths of the Brehons and just poets of the men of 
Erin, from the first occupation of Ireland down to 
the reception of the faith, were all exhibited by 
Dubhthach to Patrick. What did not clash with the 
Word of God in the written law and the New Testa- 
ment and the consciences of believers, was confirmed 
in the laws of the Brehons by Patrick and by the 
ecclesiastics and chieftains of Ireland; for the law of 
nature had been quite right except the faith, and its 
obligations, and the harmony of the Church and 
people. And this is the “ Senchus Mor.” ’ 

Dr. Sullivan, on the other hand, whose learned i> 
and exhaustive Introduction to O’Curry’s Lectures 
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forms the first volume of the ‘ Maimers and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Irish,* affirms, on the evidence of 
ancient records, that the institutions which in some 
communities undoubtedly developed into true legis- 
'latures had their counterparts in the Ireland to which 
! the laws belonged, and he does not hesitate to desig- 
i nate certam portions of the Irish legal system ‘ statute- 
law.’ In the present state of criticism on Irish docu- 
ments it is not possible to hold the balance exactly 
between the writers of the Introduction and of the 
General Preface ; but there is not the inconsistency 
between their opinions which there might appear to 
be at first sight. In the infancy of society many 
conceptions are found blended together which are 
now distinct, and many associations which are now 
inseparable from particular processes or institutions 
are not found coupled with them. There is abundant 
proof that legislative and judicial power are not dis- 
Itinguished in primitive thought ; nor, again, is legis- 
^lation associated with iwoyatio^ In our day the 
legislator is always supposed to innovate ; the judge 
never. But of old the legislator no more necessarily 
innovated than the judge; he only, for the most part, 
declar^ pre-existing law or custom. It is impossible 
to determine how much new law there was in the 
Laws of Solon, or in the Twelve Tables of Rome, or 
in the Laws of Allied and Canute, or in the Salic 
Law^ which is the oldest of the so-called Leges Bar- 
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barorum, but in all- probability the quantity was ex- 
tremely small. Thus, when a body of Brehon judg- 
ments was promulgated by an Irish Chief to a tribal 
assembly, it is probable that convenience was.. the [ 
ol^ect sought rather than a new sanction. A re- 
markable poem, appended to O’Curry’s Lectures, 
tells us how certain Chiefe proceeded every third year 
to the ‘ Fair of Carman ’ and there proclaimed ‘ the 
rights of every law and the restraints ; ’ but it does 
not at all follow that this promulgation had any affi- 
nity for legislation in the modern sense. The inno- 
vating legislatures of the modem world appear to 
have grown up where certain conditions were present 
which were virtually unknown to ancient Ireland — 
where the primitive groups of which society was 
formed were broken up with some completeness, and 
where a central government was constituted acting 
on individuals from a distance coercively and irre- 
sistibly. 

There are, moreover, some independent reasons for 
thinking that, among the Celtic races, the half-judicial,! 
half-legislative, power originally possessed by the| 
tribal Chief, or by the tribal Assembly, or by both in 
combination, passed very early to a special class of 
learned persons. The Prefaces in Irish found at 
the commencement of some of the law-tracts, which 
are of much interest, but of uncertain origin and date, 
contain several references to the order in Celtic 
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society which has hitherto occupied men’s thoughts 
more than any other, the Druids. The word occurs 
in the Irish text. The writers of the prefeces seem 
to have conceived the Druids as a class of heathen 
priests who had once practised magical arts. The 
enchanters of Pharaoh are, for instance, called the 
Egyptian Druids, in the Preface to the Senchus 
Mor. The point of view seems to be the one fiimiliar 
enough to us in modem literature, where an exclusive 
prominence is given to the priestly character of the 
Druids; nor do the Brehon lawyers appear to connect 
themselves with a class of men whom they regard as 
having belonged altogether to the old order of the 
world. I am quite aware that, in asking whether 
the historical disconnection of the Brdions and the 
Druids can be accepted as a fact, I suggest an enquiry 
about which there hangs a certain air of absurdity. 
There has been so much , wild speculation and 
assertion about Druids and Druidical antiquities 
that the whole subject seems to be considered as 
almost beyond the pale of serious discussion. Yet 
we are not at liberty to forget that the first great 
observer of Celtic manners describes the Celts of the 
Continent as before all things remarkable for the 
literary class which their society included. Let me 
add that in Caesar’s account of the Druids there is not 
a word which does not appear to me perfectly credible. 
The same remark may be made of Strabo. But the 
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source of at all events a part of the absurdities which 
have clustered round the subject I take to be the 
Natural History of Pliny, and they seem to belong 
to those stories about plants and animals to which 
may be traced a great deal of the nonsense written in 
the world. 

You may remember the picture giveh by Gsesar 
of the Continental Celts, as they appeared to him 
when he first used his unrivalled opportunities of 
examining them. He tells us that their tribal socie- 
ties consisted substantially of three orders, two pri-' 
alleged and one unprivileged, and these orders he 
calls the Equites, the Druids, and the Plebeians. 
Somebody has said that this would be a not very 
inaccurate description of French society just before 
the first Kevolution, with its three orders of Nobles, 
Clergy, and unprivileged Tiers-Etajt ; but the obser- 
vation is a good deal more ingenious than true. We 
fire now able to compare Caesar’s account of the 
Gauls with the evidence concerning a Celtic commu- 
nity which the Brehon tracts supply ; and if we use 
this evidence as a test, we shall soon make up our 
minds that, though his representation is accurate as 
far as it goes, it errs in omission of detail. The 
Equites, or Chie&, though to some extent they werei. 
a class apart, did not stand in such close relation to 
one another as they stood to the various septs or 
groups over which they presided. ‘Every chief,’ 
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says the Brehon law, ‘ rules over his land, whether 
it be small or whether it be large.’ The Plebeians, 
ngain, so &r from constituting a great miscellaneous 
multitude, were distributed into every sort of nstuial 
group, based ultimately upon the Family. The mis- 
take, BO far as there was error, I conceive to have 
been ^ effect of, 3paental,distence. It had the imper- 
fections of the view obtained by looking on the Gan- 
getic plains from the slopes of the Himalayas. The 
impression made is not incorrect, but an immensity 
of detail is lost to the observer, and a surface varied 
by countless small elevations looks perfectly flat. 
Caesar’s frilure to note the natural divisions of the 
Celtic tribesmen, the families and septs or sub- 
tribes, is to me particularly instructive. The theory 
of human equality is of Roman origin ; the com-/’ 
minution of human society, and the unchecked com- f/' 
petition among its members, which have gone so far 
in the Western Europe of our days, had their most 
efficient causes in the mechanism of the Roman State. 
Hence Caesar’s omissions seem to be those most 
natural in a Roman general who was also a great 
administrator and trained lawyer ; and they are un- 
doubtedly those to which an English ruler of India 
is most liable at this moment. It is often said that 
it takes two or three years before a Governor- 
General learns that the vast Indian population is an 
nf Tigt i i ral m-nnTff , and not the mixed mul- 
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titude he left at home; and some rulers of India 
have been accused of never having mastered the 
lesson at all. 

There are a few very important points of detail 
to be noticed in Caesar’s description of what may be 
called the lay portion of Celtic society. I shall after- 
wards call your attention to the significance of what 
he states concerning the classes whom he calls the 
clients and debtors of the Equites, and respecting 
the increased power which they give to the Chief on 
whom they are dependent. It is, however, remark- 
able that, when he speaks of the Druids, his state- jjj/ 
ments are greatly more detailed. Here there were 
no home associations to mislead him, but, beyond that, 
it is plain that his interest was strongly roused by the 
novel constitution of this privileged order whom he 
places by the side of the Chiefs. Let me recall, then, to 
you the principal points of his description, from which I 
designedly omit all statements concerning the priestly 
office of the class described. He tells us that the 
Druids were supreme judges in all public and privated^i- 
disputes ; and that, for instance, all questions of 
homicide, of inheritance, and of boundary were re- 
ferred to them for decision. He says that the Druids 
presided over schools of learning, to which the CelticfU 
youth flocked eagerly for instruction, remaining in 
them sometimes (so he was informed) for twenty 
years at a time. He states that the pupils in these 
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460IS learned an enormous quantity of verses, which 
®^ere never committed to writing ; and he gives his 
^opinion that the object was not merely to prevent 
sacred knowledge from being popularised, but to 
strengthen the memory. Besides describing to us 
^he religious doctrine of the Druids, he informs us 
that they were extremely fond of disputing about 
the nature of the material world, the movements of 
tlie stars, and the dimensions of the eartb and of 
the universe. At their head there was by his ac- 
^count a chief Druid, whose place at his death was 
tilled by election, and the succession occasionally 
gave rise to violent contests of arms (B. G. vi* 
13 , 14 ). 

There are some strong and even startling points 
of correspondence between the functions of the 
Druids, as described by Csesar, and the office of the 
Brehon, as suggested by the law-tracts. The exten- 
(Xsive literature of law just disinterred testifies to the 
authority of the Brehons in all legal matters, and 
raises a strong presumption that they were universal 
referees in disputes. Among their writings are 
separate treatises on inheritance and boundary, and 
almost every page of the translations contains a 
reference to the * eric ’-fine for homicide. The schools 
^ of literature and law appear to have been numerous 
in ancient Irdand, and O’Ourry is able to. give the 
course of instructioh in one of them extending, over 
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twelve years. All literature, including even law, 
seems to have been identified with poetry. The 
chief Druid of Caesar meets us on the very thresh&d 
of the Senchus Mor, in the person of Dubhthach 
Mac ua Lugair, the royal poet of Erin, the Brehon 
who was chosen by St. Patrick to arbitrate in a 
question of homicide, and whose ‘ mouth ’ the saint 
^ blessed.* The mode of choosing the chief Druid, 
by election, has its counterpart in the institution of^^ 
Tanistry, which within historical times determined 
the succession to all high office in Ireland, and which 
was hateful to the English, as affording smaller 
security for order than their o^vn less archaic form of 
primogeniture. Nor is this all. The Prefaces in Irish 
to the tracts contain a number of discussions on subjects d 
which are in no way legal, or which are forced into 
some connection with law by the most violent expe- 
dients. They leave on the mind the impression of 
being a patchwork of materials, probably of very 
various antiquity, which happen to have been found 
in the archives of particular law-schools. Now, the 
Preface to the Senchus Mor actually contains dis- 
quisitions on all the matters about which Csesar 
declares the Druids to have been specially fond of 
arguing. It in one place sets forth how God made 
the heaven and the earth, but the account is not the 
least like the Mosaic account. It goes off, as Gsesar’s 
Druids did, into a number of extraordinary statements, 
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Leribus atque eorum motu^ ‘ de mvndi ac terrarum 
^de si^itadine.^ Among other things, it declares that 
^ftjoa fixed seven divisions from the firmament to the 
earth, and that the distance he measured fi’om the 
moon to the sun was 244 miles. ‘ And the first form 
of the firmament was ordained thus : as the shell is 
about the egg, so is the firmament round the earth in 
fixed suspension .... there are six windows in 
each part through the firmament to shed light 
through, so that there are sixty-six windows in it^ 
and a glass shutter for each window; so that the 
whole firmament is a mighty sheet of crystal and a 
protecting bulwark round the earth, with three 
heavens, and three heavens about it ; and the seventh 
was arranged in three heavens. This last, however, 
is not the habitation of the angels, but is like a wheel 
revolving round, and the firmament is thus revolving, 
and also the seven planets, since the time when they 
were created.’ Parts of the passage reflect the 
astronomical notions known to have been current in 
the Middle Ages, but much of it reads like a fragment 
of a heathen cosmology, to which a later revision has 
given a feint Christian colouring. The same Preface 
contains also some curious speculations on the ety- 
mology of law-terms, and the Preface to the Book of 
Aicill enters, among other things, into the question 
of the difference between genus and species. 

I suggest, therefore, that the same tendencies 
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which produced among the Celts of the Continent] 
the class called the Druids produced among the | 
Celts of Ireland the class known to us as the | 
Brehons; nor does it seem to me difficult to connect ^ 
the results of these tendencies with other known 
phenomena of ancient society. There is^much reason 
to believe that the Tribe-Chief, or King, whom then 
earliest Aryan records show us standing by the side * , 
of the Popular Assembly, was priest and judge asjj 
well as captain of the host. The later Aryan history 
shows us this blended authority distributing or*^ 
^ differentiating ’ itself, and passing either to the 
Assembly or to a new class of depositaries. Among 
the Achaeans of Homer, the Chief has ceased to be 
priest, but he is stiU judge; and his judicial sentences, 
or ^ dooms,’ however much they may be 
drawn in reality from pre-existing usage, are believed 
to be dictated to him from on high. Among the 
VCelts both of Gaul and of Ireland he has ceased to be 
priest, and also probably to be judge, although some 
measure of judicial authority may still belong to his 
office as a ‘ survival.’ The order of change thus 
/'ideparts from that followed in Athenian history, 
where the institution of kingship survived only in 
the name of the King Archon, who was a judicial 
yfunctionary, and from that followed in Roman 
history, where the Rex Sacrificulus was a hierophant 
or priest. The Popular Assembly, meanwhile, which 5 
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▼irto^y attracted to itself the whole civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the Kings among the 
Athenians, and which at Rome engrossed the whole 
administration of criminal justice through the com- 
missions it appointed, seems to lose all judicial 
authority among the Celts. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted thus to describe the change I conceive to 
have taken place among the Celts of Ireland. 
Themis, who in Homer is the assessor of Zeus and 
the source of judicial inspiration to kings, has (so 
|to speak) set up for herself. Kings have delegated 
their authority to a merely human assessor, and we 
see by the story which begins the Senchus Mor that, 
even when a Saint is supposed to be present, the 
inspiration of which he is the source does not find 
expression through his lips, nor does it descend on 
the King ; it descends on the professional judge. 
When we obtain our last glimpse of the class which 
has received this inheritance from Chief or King — ^the 
Brehons, Judges, or Authors of Judgments — ^theyhave 
sunk to the lowest depth of misery and degradation 
through the English conquest. At an earlier date 
they are seen divided into families or septs, the 
hereditary law-advisers erf some princely or powerful 
house. Hugh McEgan, who wrote the note ‘ in his 
own Other’s book,’ which I read in the last Lecture, 
was one of the hereditary Brehons attached to the 
McCarthys. But, in the earliest Irish traditions, 
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the functions of the Brehon and the King run very.; 
much into one another. The most ancient Brehons ' 
are described as of royal blood, sometimes as king’s 
sons. The Tanaists of the great Irish Chiefs, the 
successors elected out of the kindred of each Chief to 
come after him on his death, are said to have occa- 
sionally officiated as judges; and one of the law- 
tracts, still unpublished, contains the express rule 
that it is lawful for a king, though himself a judge, 
to have a judge in his place. Cormac MacAirt, one 
of the traditional authors of the Book of Aicill, was a 
King in retirement. Apocryphal as his story may be, 
it is one of much significance to the student of ancient 
institutions. He had been accidentally blinded of 
one eye, and is said to have been deposed from his 
regal office or chieftaincy on account of the blemish. 
Coirpri, his son and successor (says the Book of 
Aicill), ‘ in every difficult case of judgment that came 
to him used to go and ask his father about it, and his 
father used to say to him, “ My son, that thou mayest 
know ” ’ — and then proceeded to lay down the law. 

If, without committing ourselves to any specific 
theory concerning 'the exact extent of the correspond- 
ence, we can assume that there was substantial^! 
identity between the literary class which produced^ 
the law-tracts and the literary order attributed to the j 
Celtic races by Caesar, we not only do something to 
establish an historical conclusion perhaps more curious 
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than important, but we remove some serious difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of the interesting and in- 
structive body of archaic law now before us. The 

E srence between the Druids and their successors, 
Brehons, would in that case be mainly this : the 
hons would be no longer priests. All sacerdotal 
or religious authority must have passed, on the con- 
version of the Irish Celts, to the ‘ tribes of the saints ’ 
— ^to the missionary monastic societies founded at all 
points of the island — and to that multitude of bishops 
dependent on them, whom it is so difficult to recon- 
cile with any of our preconceived ideas as to ancient 
ecclesiastical organisation. The consequence would 
‘^be that the religious sanctions of the ancient laws, 
the supernatural penalties threatened on their viola- 
tion, would disappear, except so far as the legal rules 
exactly coincided with the rules of the new Christian 
code, the ‘ law of the letter.’ Now, the want of a 

( sanction is occasionally one of the greatest difficulties 
in understanding the Brehon law. Suppose a man 
disobeyed the rule or resisted its application, what 
would happen? The" learned writer of one of the 
modem prefaces prefixed to the Third "Volume of the 
Ancient Laws contends that the administration of 
the Brehon system consisted in references to arbitra- 
tion; and I certainly think myself that, so far as the 
qrstem is known, it points to that condusion. The 
one object of the Brehcms was to force disputants to 
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refer their quarrels to a Brehon, or to some person in 
authority advised by a Brehon, and thus a vast deal 
of the law tends to run into the Law of Distress,^ 
which declares the various methods by which a man[ 
■can be compelled through seizure of his property to j 
oonsent to an arbitration. But then one cannot help 
perpetually feeling that the compulsion is weak as | 
compared with the stringency of the process of 
modern Courts of Justice; and besides that, why 
should not the man attempted to be distrained upon 
constantly resist with success? Doubtless- the law 
provides penalties for resistance; but where is the 
ultimate sanction? Caesar supplies an answer, which 
must, I think, contain a portion of the truth. He 
says that if a Celt of Gaul refused to abide by a 
Druid judgment he was excommunicated : which 
was esteemed the heaviest of penalties. Another 
example which I can give you of the want or weak- 
ness of the sanction in the Brehon law is a very 
remarkable one, and I shall recur to it hereafter. If 
you have a legal claim against a man of a certain rank^ 
and you are desirous of compelling him to discharge 
it, the Senchus Mor tells you to ‘ fest upon him.’ 

‘ Notice,’ it says, ‘ precedes distress in the case of the 
inferior grades, except it be by persons of distinction 
or upon persons of distinction; fastings precedes dis- 
tress in their case’ (‘Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ vol. i. 
p. 113). The institution is unquestionably identical 
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■with one widely diffused throughout the East, which 
is da,lled by the Hindoos ‘ sitting dAama.’ It consists 
in sitting at your debtor's door and starving yourself 
till he pays. From the English point of ■view the 
practice has always been considered barbarous and im- 
moral, and the Indian Penal Code expressly forbids 
it. It suggests, however, the question — ^what would 
follow if the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve ? Undoubtedly the Hindoo supposes that some 
supernatural penalty would follow; indeed, he gene- 
rally gives definiteness to it by retaining a Brahmin 
to starve himself vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts 
what would come of causing a Brahmin’s death. 
fWe cannot but suppose that the Brehon rule of fast- 
! ing was once thought to have been enforced in some 
similar way. Caosar states that the Druids believed 
in the immortality and transmigration of the soul, 
and considered it the key of their system. A Druid 
may thus very well have taught that penal conse- 
quences in another world would follow the creditor’s 
death by starvation ; and there is perhaps a pale re- 
flection of this doctrine in the language of the Senchus 
Mor ; ‘ He who does not give a pledge to fasting is an 
evader of all; he who disregards all things shall not 
be paid by God or man.’ But an Irish Brehon could 
scarcely make any distinct assertion on the subject, 
since fasting had now become a specific ordmance of 
the Christian Church, and its conditions and spiritual 
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eflfects were expressly defined by the Christian priest- 
hood, Theoretically, I should state, a person who 
refused unjustly to yield t5 fasting had his legal 
liabilities considerably increased, at least, according 
to the dicta of the Brehon commentators; but such 
provisions only bring us to the difficulty of which I 
first spoke, and raise anew the question of the exact 
value of legal rules at a period when Courts of Jus- 
tice are not as yet armed with resistless powers of 
compelling attendance and submission. 

If we are justified in tracing the pedigree of the 
Brehon Code to a system enforced by supernatural 
sanctions, we are able to contrast it in various ways 
with other bodies of law in respect of its mode of 
development. It closely resembles the Hindoo law)f ^ 
inasmuch as it consists of what was in all probability; 
an original basis of Aryan usage vastly enlarged by 
a superstructure of interpretation which a long sue* 
cession of professional commentators have erected j 
but it cannot have had any such sacredness, and con- 
sequently any such authority, as the Brahminical 
jurisprudence. Both the Brahmins and the Brehons 
assume that Kings and Judges will enforce their law, 
and emphatically enjoin on them its enforcement; 
but, while the Brahmin could declare that neglect or 
disobedience would be followed by endless degrada- 
tion and torment, the Brehon cpuld only assert that 
the unlearned brother who pronounced a felse judg- 
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ment would find blotches come on his cheeks, and 
that the Chief who allowed sound usage to be de- 
parted from would bring bad weather on his country. 
fyThe development of theBrehon law was again parallel 
to that which there is strong reason for supposing the 
Roman law to have followed in early times. The 
writer of the Preface to the Third Volume, from which 
I have more than once quoted, cites some observations 
which I published several years ago on the subject 
of the extension of the Roman jurisprudence by 
the agency known as the Responsa Prudentum, the 
accumulated answers (or, as the Brehon phrase is, 
the judgments) of many successive generations of 
famous Roman lawyers ; and he adopts my account 
as giving the most probable explanation of the growth 
of the Brehon law. But in the Roman State a test 
was always applied to the ‘ answers of the learned,’ 
which was not applied, or not systematically applied, 
to the judgments of the Brelions. We never know 
the Romans except as subject to one of the strongest 
of central governments, which armed the law courts 
with the force at its command. Although the Roman 
system did not work exactly in the way to which our 
English experience has accustomed us, there can, of 
^course, be no doubt that the ultimate criterion of the 
I validity of professional legal opinion at Rome, as else- 
I where, was the action of Courts of Justice enforcing 
1 rights and duties in conformity with such opinion. 
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• But in ancient Irelwd it is at least doubtful whether 
there was ever, in our sense of the words, a central 
government; it is also doubtful whether the public 
force at the command of any ruler or rulers was ever 
systematically exerted through the mechanism of 
Courts of Justice ; and it is at least a tenable view 
that the institutions which stood in the place of 
Courts of Justice only exercised jurisdiction through 
the voluntary submission of intending litigants. 

Perhaps, however, from our present point of view, 
the strongest contrast is between the ancient law of 
Ireland and the law of England at a period which an 
English lawyer would not call recent. The adminis* 
tration of justice in England, from comparatively early o 
times, has been more strongly centralised than in any 
other European country ; but in Ireland there was no 
central government to nerve the arm of the law. The 
process of the English Courts has for centuries past >> 
been practically irresistible ; the process of the Irish 
Courts, even if it was compulsory, was at the utmost 
extremely weak. The Irish law was developed by 
hereditary commentators; but we in England haveo 
always attributed fir less authority than does any 
European Continental community to the unofficial 
commentaries of the most learned writers of text- 
books. We obtain our law, and adjust it to the 
needs of each successive generation, either through 
legislative enactment or through the decisions of our 
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judges on isolated groups of facts established by t. 
most laborious methods. But, as I have alreac 
stated, the opinion to which I incline is, that no pa 
of the Brehon law had its origin in legislation. T1 
' author of innovation and improvement was the leam€ 
Brehon, and the Brehon appears to have invented i 
'pleasure the facts which he used as the framewor 
for his legal doctrine. His invention was necessaril 
limited by his experience, and hence the cases sug 
gested in the law-tracts possess great interest, a 
throwing light on the society amid which they weri 
composed ; but these cases seem to be purely hypo 
thetical, and only intended to illustrate the rule 
which happens to be under discussion. 

In the volume of my own to which I referred a 
few moments ago I said of the early Roman law that 
^ great influence must have been exercised (over it) 
by the want of any distinct check on the suggestion 
or invention of possible questions. When the data 
can be multiplied at pleasure, the facilities for evolv- 
ing a general rule are immensely increased. As the 
law is administered among ourselves (in England) 
the judge cannot travel out of the sets of facts ex- 
hibited before him or before his predecessors. Ac- 
cordingly, each group of circumstances which is 
adjudicated upon receives, to employ a Gallicism, 
a sort of consecration. It acquires certain qualities 
which distinguish it from everv other case, genuine 
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or hypothetical.’ I do not think it can be doubted 
that this English practice of never declaring a legal 
rule authoritatively until a state of facts arises tO; 
which it can be fitted, is the secret of the apparent ; 
backwardness and barrenness of English law at par- i 
ticular epochs, as contrasted with the richness andj 
reasonableness of other systems which it more thani 
rivals in its present condition. It is true, as I said 
before, even of the Brehon law, that it does not 
wholly disappoint the patriotic expectations enter- 
tained of it. When they are disencumbered of ' 
archaic phrase and form, there are some things re- ' 
markably modern in it. I quite agree with one of ' 
the Editors that, in the ancient Irish Law of Civil 
Wrong, there is a singularly close approach to mo- 
dem doctrines on the subject of Contributory Negli- 
gence; and I have found it possible to' extract from 
the quaint texts of the Book of Aicill some extremely 
sensible rulings on the difficult subject of the Mea- 
sure of Damages, for which it would be vain to study 
the writings of Lord Coke, though these last are 
relatively of much later date. But the Brehon law 
pays heavily for this apparent anticipation of the 
modem legal spirit. It must be confessed that most 
of it has a strong air of fancifulness and unreality. It 
It seems as if the Brehon lawyer, after forming (let 
us say) a conception of a particular kind of injury, 
set himself, as a sort of mental exercise, to devise all 
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the varieties of circumstance under which the wrong 
could be committed, and then to determine the way 
in which some traditional principle of redress could 
be applieil to the cases supposed. This indulgence 
of his imagination drew him frequently into triviality 
or silliness, and led to an extraordinary multiplica- 
tion of legal detail. Four pages of the Book of Aicill 
(a verj’ large projKirtion of an ancient laxly of law) 
ar» concerned with injuries received from dogs in 
dog-fights, and they set forth in the most elaborate 
way the modification of the governing rule required 
in the cose of the owners — in thft case of the spccta- 
tors — in the case of the ‘ impartial interposer ’ — in the 
case of the ‘ half-ifiterposcr,’ f.c. the man who tries 
to separate the dogs with a bias in favour of one of 
them — in the case of an accidental KH)ker-on — in the 
case of a youth under age, and in the case of an idiot. 
The same law-tract deals n\»o wth the curious sub- 
jects of injuries from a cat stealing in a kitchen, from 
women using their distaffs in a woman-battle, and 
from bees, a distinction being drawn lietween the 
case ill which the sting draws blood and the case in 
which it does not. Nuinlicrless other instances could 
be given ; but 1 repeat that all this is mixed up with 
much that even now has juridical interest, and with 
much Irhich in that state of society had probably the 
greatesV practical importance. 

It is not, pcriiaps, as often noticed as it should be 
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by English writers on law that the method of enuncia-( 
ting legal principles with which our Courts of Justice! 
have familiarised us is absolutely peculiar to England 
and to communities under the direct influence of 
English practice. In all Western societies, Legislation, 
which is the direct issue of the commands of the 
sovereign state, tends more and more to become the 
exclusive source of law ; but still in all Continental 
countries other authorities of various kinds are occa- 
sionally referred to, among which are the texts of the 
Roman Corpus Juris, commentaries on Codes and 
other l)odies of written law, the unofficial writings of 
famous lawyers, and other branches of the vast litera- 
ture of law holding at most a secondary place in the 
estimation of the English Judges and liar. Nowhere, 
however, is anything like the same dignity as with us ^ 
attributed to a decided ‘ case,’ and I have found it 
difficult to make foreign lawyers understand why 
their English brethren should bow so implicitly to 
what IVenchmen term the ‘jurisprudence’ of a par- 
ticular tribunal. From one point of view English 
law has doubtless suffered through this reluctance to 
invent or imagine facts as the groundwork of rules, 
and it will continue to bear the marks of the injury 
until legislative re-arrangement and re-stateraent fully 
disclose the stores of common sense which are at pre- 
sent concealed by its defects of language and form. 
On the other hand, these habits of the English Courts 
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•eem to be closely connected with one of the most 
honourable characteristics of the English system, its 
extreme carefulness about facts. Nowhere else in the 
world is there the same respect for a fact, unless the 
respect lx; of English origin. The feeling is not shared 
by our £uro]>ean contemporaries, and was not shared 
by our remote ancestors. It has l)ecn said — and the 
/ remark seems to me a very just one — that in early 
times (questions of fact are regarded jis the simplest of 
all questions. Such tests of truth as Ordeal and Com- 
purgation satisfy men’s minds completely and easily, 
and the only difficulty recognised is the discovery of 
i the legal tradition and its appliattion to the results of 
the test. Up to a certain ])oint no doubt fair own 
mechanism for the determination of a fact is also a 
mere artifice. We take as our criterion of truth the 


utianimous opinion of twelve men on stutements made 
before tliem. lJut then the mode of convmicing, or 
attempting to convince, them is exactly that which 
would have to be followed if it wore sought to obtain 
a decision ujion evidence from the vcr\’ highest human 
intcUigeucc. The old procedure wiis sometimes wholly 
senseless, sometimes only distantly rational ; the 
modern Eiiglisli procotlure is at most iin|jerfect, and 
some of its imperfection arises from the very consti- 
tution of human nature and human society. I (juite 



ur, therefore, in the ordinary professional opinion 
its view of facts and its modes of ascertaining 
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them are the great gloiy of English law. I am afraid, 
however, that facts must always be the despair of the 
law reformer. Bcntham seems to me from several 
expressions to have supposed that if the English Law 
of Evidence were re>coustructed on his principles 
questions of fact would cease to present any serious 
difficulty. Almost every one of his suggestions has 
been adopted by the Legislature, and yet enquiries 
into facts become more protracted and complex than 
ever. The truth is that the facts of human nature, 
with which Courts of Justice have chiefly to deal,^ 
are far obscurer and more intricately involved than 
the facts of physical nature ; and the difficulty of 
ascertaming them with precision constantly increases 
in our age, through the progress of invention and 
enterprise, through the ever-growing misccllaneous- 
ness of all modern communities, and through the ever- 
quickening play of modem social movements. Pos- 
sibly we may sec English law take the form which 
Bentham hoi>ed for and laboured for ; every succes- 
sive year brings us in some slight degree nearer to 
this achievement ; and consequently, little as we may 
agree in his opinion that all questions of law are the 
eflPect of some judicial delusion or legal abuse, we 
may reasonably expect them to become less fre- 
quent and easier of solution. But neither facts nor 
the modes of ascertaining them tend in the least to 
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simplify themselves, and in no conceivable state of 
society will Courts of Justice enjoy perpetual 
vacation. 

I have l>een at some pains to explain what sort of 
authority the Irish Brehon law did not^ in my opinion, 
possess. The ‘ law of nature ’ had lost all supernatural 
saner ion, except so far as it coincided wth the ‘ law 
of the letter.* It had not yet acquired, or had very 
imjHJrfcctly acquired, that binding jx)wcr wliich law 
(j obtains when the State exerts the public force tlirough 
Courts of Justice to compel obedience to it. Had it, 
5 then, any authority at all; and if so, what sort of 
authority? Part of the answer to this question I en- 
deavoured to give three years ago (‘ Village Commu- 
nities, in the East and We.st,’ j)p. 5G, 57); and though 
much more might be stiid on tlic subject, I defer it 
till another op|H)rtunity. So far us the Brehon law 
adecluivd actual ancient and indigenous practices, 
it shareil in tiie obstinate vitality of all customs when 
observed by a society distributed into cor|X)rate natu- 
ral groups. But, besides this, it had another source 
x>f influence over men's minds, in the bold and never- 
flagging self-assertion of the class which expounded 
it^ A portion of the authority enjoyed by the Indian 
Brahminical jurisprudence is undoubtedly to be ex- 
plained in the same way. The Brehon could not, 
like the Brahmin, make any such portentous assertion 
M that his order sprang from the head of Brahma, 
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tiiat it was an embodiment of perfect purity, and tlmt 
the first teacher of its lore was a direct emanation 
from God. But the Brelion did claim tliat St. Pat- 
rick and other ^reat Irish saints had sanctioned tiie ' 
law which he declared, and that some of tliem had 
even revised it. Like the Bnihmin, too, he never 
threw away an opportunity of affirming the clignity of 
his profession. In these law-tracts the heads of this 
jirofession are uniformly place<l, where Ciesar placed^ 
the Druids, on the same level with the highest classes 
of Celtic societty. The tines j)ayuhlc for injury to 
them, and their rights of feasting at the expense of 
other classes (a fonn i)f right which will demand much 
attention from us hereafter), are adjubted to those of 
Bibhojis and Kings, It is more than likely that the 
iKilieving multitude ciuh?d by accepting these j»reten- 
sions. From what we know of that stage of thought 
we can hardly set limits to the amount of authority 
8jX)ntaneously conceded to the utterances of u sole) 
literary class. It must have struck many that the 
influence of the corresjK)ndiiig class in our onm modem 
society far exceeds anything which could have been 
asserted of it Irom the mere consideration of our 
social mechanism. There is, perhaps, an impression 
abroad that the influence it exerts increases as history 
goes on, an impression possibly produced and certainly 
strengthened by the brilliant passages in which Lord 
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Ma^uUy contraHted the well-paid literary labour of 


ful. TIm* class which, to use a modern neologism, 
‘ formulates ’ the ideas dimly conceived by the multi- 
tu<lc — which saves it mental trouble by collecting 
through giaieralisution, which is an essentially labour- 
saving process, the scnttort*d fragments of its know- 
h'<*ge and experience — has not always consisted of 


big own day with the miseries of the literary hack of 
yGrub Street a century liefore. I think that this 




opinion, if broailly stated, is at the very least doubt- 


philosophers, historians, and novelists, hut had earlier 
ri'prcscntatives in p<K*ts, priests, and lawyers. It is 
not at all u paradoxical opinion that these last were 
its most [Ktwerful inemliers. For, nowadays, it has 
sto coiH! with the critical faculty, more or less found 
everywhere, and enormously strengthened by observa- 
tion of the methods of physical discover)-. No autho- 
rity of our day is {lossibly comparable with that of 
the men who, in an utterly uncritical age, simply smd 
of u legal rule, * So it has been laid down by the 
leamtal,’ or us<h1 the still more impressive formula, 
‘ It is thus written.* 

While, however, 1 fully believe that the Brehon 
law iwssessctl gn*nt authority, I think also that it 
t- iwas in all probability irregularly and intermittently 
/enforce*!, anti that partial and local de|)artures from 
f it were common all over ancient Ireland. Anybody 
who interested himself in the question of its practical 
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application would have to encounter the very pro* 
blems which are suggested by the Brahminical Hiu* 
doo law. The student of this last system, esixjcially if 
he compares it with the infinity of local usjige pnu!- 
tised in India, is constantly asking himself how far 
was the law of the Bralimin jurists observed before 
the English undcrtCH>k to enforce it through tlieir 
tribunals? The Editor of the Third Volume of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland has given a vvry^ aj»j)osite 
exjuuple of a j)roblcm of the same kind (iii, Mb), by 
extracting from the Carew Eaj)ers tlie sic»ry of a 
famous dis})ute as to the heudsliiji of the great Irish 
house of (f Neill. Con O’Neill, its chief, had two sons, 
Mattlicw and Shane. Matthew O'Neill was heir to Con 
O'Neill’s earldom of Tyrone, according to the limita- 
tions of the j)atent. Shane O'Neill urged on the 
English Government that these limitations were void, 
because the King, in granting the earldom, could not 
have been aware that Matthew O'Neill was an adul- 
terine bastard, having been in truth born of the wife 
of a smith in Dundalk, Shane O'Neill has been 
regarded as the champion of jmrely Irish ideas (see 
Froude, ‘English in Ireland,’ I. 43); but though the 
rule of legitimacy ujK)n which he insisted conforms 
to our notions, it is directly contrary to the legal 
doctrine of the Book of Aicill, which in one of its 
most surprising passages lays down fonnally the pro- 
cedure by which the natural father could bring into 
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hi» fiimily a »on bom un<1er the alleged circumstances 
of Matthew O’Neill, on paying compensation to the 
putative jmront. Unless Shane O’Neill’s apparent 
ignorance of this metho<l of legitimation was merely 
affected for the puqH>se of blinding the English 
(luvernmont, it would sc‘cm to follow that the Book 
of Aicill, thougli its authorship %vns attributed to 
King Cormac, had not an universally recognised 
authority. 

I do not know' that the omission of the English, 
w'heii they had once thoroughly conquered the country. 
t 4 > etiforc?e the lirelion law through the Courts which 
they established, has ever lx‘en reckoned amqng the 
wrongs of Ireland. But if they had done this, they 
would have eflected the very change which at a 
much later peri<Hl they brought alnait in India, igiuv 
rantly, but wdth tlie very best intentions. They 
^ would have given immensely greater fi»ree and a 
much lai^er splnre ton system of rules loosely and 
UxKntvionally administered before they armed them 
with a new' authority. Even as it was, I cannot 
doubt that the English did much to iHa-petuate the 
Brohon law in the shape in which wo timl it. The 
Anglo-Norman settlement on the east coast of Ireland 
acted like a running sore, constantly irritating the 
Celtic regions beyond the Pale, and deepening the 
ponfusion which prevailed there. If the coimtry had 
been left to itself, one of the great Irish tribes would 
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almost certainly have conquered the rest. All the 
legal ideas which, little conscious as we are of their 
source, come to us from the existence of a strong 
central government lending its vigour to the arm of 
justice would have made their way into the Brehon 
law ; and the gap between the alleged civilisation of 
England and the alleged barbarism of Ireland during 
much of their history, which was in reality narrower 
than is commonly su|>jK>sed. would have almost wholly 
disapi^eared. 

P>cfore I close this chapter it is necessary to 
state that the Brehon law has not been unaflTected by 
the two main influences which have made the modem 
law of Western Europe diflferent from the ancient, 
Christian morality and Roman jurwprudence. It has 
been modified by Homan juridical ideas in some dc-/ 
gree, though it would be hazardous to lay down with 
any attempt at precision in what degree. I have trust- 
worthy information that, in the tracts translated but 
not yet published, a certain iiuml)er of Roman legal 
maxims are cited, and one Roman jurisconsult is men- 
tioned by name. So far as the published tracts afford 
materials for an opinion, 1 am inclined to think that 
the influence of the Roman law has been very slight, 
and to attribute it not to study of the writings of the 
Roman lawyers, but to contact with Churchmen im- 
bued more or less with Roman legal notions. We 
may be quite sure that the Brehons were indebted 
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to ihetn for one conception which is present in the 
traots— the conception of a Will ; and we may pro- 
hehly credit the Church with the comparatively ad- 
vanced development of another conception which we 
Uiind here — the conception of a Contract. The origin 
of the rules concerning testamentary bequest which 
are sometimes found in Western lx)dies of law other- 
wise archaic has been much considered of late years; 
and the weight of learned opinion inclines strongly 
to the view that these rules had universally their 
source in Roman law, but were diffused by the in- 
fluence of the Cliristian clergy. This assertion 
cannot l>c quite so confidently made of Contracts; 
but the sacrednesH of l)equc8ts and the sacredness of 
promises were of alK>ut equal im|>ortance to the 
Church, as the donee of pious gifts ; and, as regards 
I the Hrehon law, it is plain ujkjh the face of the pub- 
jlished sub-tract which is chiefly concerned with Con- 
' tract, the Corns Uesena, that the material interests of 
the Church furnished one principal motive for its 
compilation. The Corns Besena, in wliich, I may 
observe, a certain confusion (not uncommon in ancient 
law) may be remarked between contracts and grants^ 
between the promise to give and the act or operation 
of giving, contains some vexy' remarkable propositions 
on the subject of Contract. Here, and in other parts 
of the Senchus Mor, the mischiefs of breach of con- 
tract are set forth in the strongest language. ^ The 
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world would be in a state of confusion if vcrbdl con* 
tracts were not binding.* * There are three periods 
at which the world dies : the period of a plague, of a 
general war, of the dissolution of verbal contracts.* 

^ The world is worthless at the time of the dissolution 
of contracts.’ At first sight this looks a good deal 
liker the doctrine of the eighteenth century than of 
any century between the sixth and the sixteenth. 
Let us see, however, what follows when the position 
thus broadly stated has to be worked out. We come, 
in the Corus Besena, upon the following attempt at 
classification, which I fear would have deeply shocked 
Jeremy Bentham and John Austin: ‘How many 
kinds of contracts arc there?’ asks the Brehon text- 
writer, ‘ Two,’ is the answer. ‘ A valid contract, 
and an invalid contract,’ This, no doubt, i>s absurd, 
but the explanation appears to be as folhjws. The 
principle of the absolute sacredness of contracts was 
probably of foreign origin, and was insisted u[)un for 
a particular pur|)Ose. It was therefore hu<I down too 
broadly for the actual state of the law and the actual 
condition of Irish Celtic society. Under such cir- 
cumstances a treatise on Contract takes necessarily 
the form in great measure of a treatise on the grounds 
of invalidity in contracts, on the manifold exceptions' 
to an over-broad general rule. Anciently, the power 
of contracting is limited on all sides. It is limited 
by the rights of your family, by the rights of your 
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dktiiit kiii»men, by the righte of your co-vfllagers, 
by the righte of your tribe, by the rights of your 
Ghtef, and, if you contract adversely to the Churchy 
jby the rights of tlie Church. The Corus Bescna is 
Im great part a trcatiKc on these archaic limitations. 
At the same timc^ some of the modem grounds of 
invalidity arc very well set forth, and the merit may 
possibl}' he due to the ]>enetration of Roman doctrine 
into the Brehon law-schools. 

Sc nothing must be said on the extent to which 
vChristian opinion lias leavened these Brehon nTitings, 
Christianity has certainly had considerable negative 
influence over lliem. It became no longer possible for 
the Brehon to assert that the transgressor of his rules 
would incur a sujKjrnatural penalty, and the conse- 
^quences of this were no doubt imiK)rtant. But still, as 
you have wen, in the case of ‘ fasting on a man,’ or ‘ sit- 
ting dhama^' the heathen rule remaineil in the system, 
though its signiiicance was lost. Again, one positive 
.^result of the reception by the Brehons of the so-called 
* law of the letter ’ appears to liave been tlie develop- 
ment of a gmit mass of rules relating to the territorial 
rights of the Church, and these constitute a very 
interesting department of the Brehon law. But there 
Ikns certainly been nothing like an intimate inter* 
jpenetratbii of ancient Irish law by Christian prin- 
diple. If diis kind of influence is to be looked for 
•iqrwliere, it must be in the law of Marriage, and the 
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cognate branches of Divorce, Legitimacy, and Inher* i 
itance. These, however, are the very portions of the 
Brehon law which have been dwelt upon by writers 
convinced that, as regards the relations of the sexes, 
the primitive Irish were near akin to those Celts 
of Britain of whose practices Cojsar had heard. 
(B. G., V. I t.) The ‘Book of Aieiir provides for the 
legitimation not only of the bastard, but of the adul- 
terine bastard, and measures the compensation to be 
paid to the putative father. The tract on ‘ Social 
Connections ’ appears to assume that the tcmj)orary 
cohabitation of the sexes is part of the accustomed 
order of society, and on tliis assumption it minutely 
regulates the mutual rights of the parties, showing 
an e6|K‘cial care for the interests of the woman, even 
to the extent of rcsendng to her the value of her 
domestic services during her residence in the common 
dwelling. One remark ought, however, to be made 
on these provisions of the Brehon law. It is not in- 
conceivable that, surprising as tluy are, they may 
the index to a social advance. Caesar plainly found 
the Celts of the Continent i)olygamous, living in 
families held together by stringent Paternal Power* 
He, a Homan, familiar with a Patria Potestas as yet 
undecayed, thinks it worthy of remark that the head 
of a Gallic household had the |K>wer of life and death 
over his wives as well as his children, and notices with 
astonishment that, when a husband died under bus- 
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|4eioiu circumstances, his wives were treated with the 
lame cruelty as a body of household slaves at Borne 
whose master had been killed by an unknown hand. 
(B. 6., vi. 19.) Now, though very much cannot be 
confidently said about the transition (which, uever- 
thelesB, is an undoubted fact) of many societies from 
/polygamy to monogamy under influences other tlian 
those of religion, it may plausibly be conjectured that 
here and there it had its cause in liberty of divorce. 
The H yetem which pennittetl a plurality of wives may 
luvc iMiMsed into the system which forbade more than 
one wife at u time, but which did nut go farther. The 
monogamy of the modern and Wcstcni world is, in 
fact, the monogamy of the Bointms, from Avhich the 
license of divorce lias been cx}>elled by Christian mo- 
rality. There arc hardly any materials for an opinion 
upon the degree of influence exercised by the Church 
over the transformation of marriage-relations in Ire- 
jland, but there tut: several indications that the ecclesi- 
|astical rules as to the conditions of a valid marriage 
(established tliemsclves very slowly among the ruder 
lines on the outskirts of what had been the Bomau 
Empire. Mr. Burton (‘ History of ^’otland,’ ii. 21 3), in 
speaking of the number of illegitimate claimants who 
brought their pretenuons^to the Croivn of Scotland 
before Edward the First, obsen'es: ' That they should 
have pushed their chums only shows that the Church 
had not yet abaolutely established the rule that from 
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her and her cerempny and sacrament could alone 
come the union capable of transmitting a right of 
succession to offspring." The tract on ‘ Social Con- 
nexions* notices a ‘first* wife, and the recogni- 
tion may be attributable to the Church, but on 
the whole my impression certainly is that the ex- 
tremely siscetic form under which Christianity was’ 
introduce<l into Ireland was iinfnvoumble to its ob- 
taining a hold on pr)pular morality. The common 
view seems to have l>een that chastity was the profes- 
sional virtue of a s|H?eial class, f4)r the Brehon tracts, 
which make the jissnmptions I have dcscrilKjd as to 
the morals of tlic laity, speak of irrcguhirity of life in 
a monk or bishop with the strongest reprol>ation and 
disgust. At the present moment Ireland is probably 
the one of all Western countries in which the relations 
of the sexes are most nearly on the footing required 
by the Christian theory ; nor is there any reasonable 
doubt that this result has lK*en broiiglit about in the 
main by the Roman Catholic clergy. But this puri- 
fication of morals was effectetl during the pericxi 
through which monks and monasticisin were either 
expelled from Ireland or placed under the ban of the 
law. 

I will take this opportunity of saying that the 
influence of Christianity on a much more famous 
system than tiie Brehon law has always seemed to 
me to be greatly overstated by M. Troplong and other 
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weU'known jaridtcal writera. There is, of course, 
eiddeacc of Obristinn influence on Roman law in the 
d|s^Utics imposed on various classes of heretics and 
the limitations of tlmt liberty of divorce which 
belong(sl to the older jurisprudence. But, even in 
> respect of divorce, the modifications strike me as less 
than might have been cxjiected from what we know 
of the condition of opinion in the Roman world ; and, 
os re;pM*(ls certain improv(*ments said to have Ixjcn 
introtluoed hy Christianity into the Imperial law of 
slavery, they were probably (piickened by its influ- 
ence, but they Wgan in principles which were of 
Stoical rather than of Christian origin. 1 do not 
question the niccived opinion that Christianity greatly 
mitigated and did much to abolish {tcrsonul and pre- 
, dial slavery in the West, but the Continental lawyers 
of whom I spoke considerably antedate its influence, 
and take far too little account of the prodigious eflects 
subsequently produced by the practical equality of all 
men within the pale of the Catholic priesthood. But 
I principally deprecate these statements, which in 
some countries have almost become professional com- 
monplaces, for two reasons. They slur over a very 
instructive fact, the great unraalleability of all bodies i 
law ; and they obscure an interesting and yet un-'; 
settled problem, the origin of the Canon law. The 
taratb seems to be that the Imperial Roman law did 
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not satisfy the morality of the Christian communities, 
and this is the most probable reason why another 
body of rules grew up by its side and ultimately 
almost rivalled it. 
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LECTURE III. 

Kl.VSlIir A» THE BASIR OP 80 CIETV. 

iThe mo«t ri'cpiit reticarclies into the primitive history 
of society ^miiit to the conclusion that the earliest 
jtie which knitted men tofjethcr in communities 
Iwas ConsAiiguinity or Kinship. The subject has 
been approached of late years from several different 
sides, nnil there has been much dispute as to what 
the primitive blood-rclutinnship impliiHl, and how it 
arose; but there has b(*en general agreement as to the 
fact I have stuteil. The caution is ]>erhaps nec<led 
that wc must not form too loose a conception of the 
kinship which once stood in the place of the multi- 
form influences which arc now the cement of hu- 
man societies. It was regarded as an actual bond of 
lytion, and in no rcsjiect as a sentimental one. The 
notion of what, for want of a better phrase, I must 
call a moral brotherhood in the whole human race has 
betm steadily gaining ground during the whole course 
of history, and we have now a large abstract term 
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answering to this notion — Humanity. The most 
powerful of the agencies which have brought about 
this broader and laxer view of kinship has un- 
doubtedly been Religion, and indeed one great 
Eastern religion extended it until for some purposes 
it embraced all sentient nature. All this modern 
enlargement of the primitive conception of kinship 
must be got rid of before we can bring it home to 
ourselves. There was no brotherhood recognised by 
our savage forefathers except actual consanguinityi 
regarded as a fact. If a man was not of kin to 
another there was nothing between them. He was 
an enemy to be slain, or 8jx)ilcd, or hated, as much as 
the wild beasts upon which the tribe made war, as 
belonging indeed to the craftiest and the cruellest 
order of wild animals. It would scarcely be too strong 
an assertion that the dogs which followed the camp had 
more in common with it than the tribesmen of an 
alien and unrelated tribe. 

The tribes of men with which the student of 
jurisprudence is concerned are exclusively those be- 
longing to the races now universally classed, on the 
ground of linguistic affinities, as Ar)’an and Semitic, j 
Besides these he has at most to take into account 
that portion of the outlying mass of mankind which 
has lately been called Uralian, the Turks, Hungarians, 
and Finns. The characteristic of all these races^^ 
when in the tribal state, is that the tribes themselves/ 

F 
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md all sobdivuions of them, are conceived by the 
mm who compose them as descended from a single 
male ancestor. Such communities see the Family 
group with which they are familiar to be made up of 
the descendants of a single living man, and of his 
wife or wives; and |M!rIiaps they arc accustomed to 
that laiger group, formed of the descendants of a 
single recently deceased ancestor, which still survives 
in India os a compact assemblage of blood -relatives, 
though it is only known to us through the truces it 
has left in our Tables of inheritunue. The mode of 
constituting groups of kinsmen which they see pro* 
[cceding before their eyes they believe to be identical 
iwitli the process by which the community itself was 
formed. Thus the theoretical assumption is that all 
'the tribesmen arc descended from some common an- 
cestor, whose descendants have fonned sub-groujw, 
which i^in have branched off into others, till tlie 
‘ smallest group of all, the existing Family, is reached. 
I believe I may say that there is substantial agreement 
as to the correctness of these statements so lonsr as 
they are conhned to the Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian 
races. At most it is asserted that, among the re- 
corded usages of portions of these races, there are 
obscure indications of another and an earlier state of 
things. But then a very different set of assertions 
jftom these arc made concerning that large part of 
tim human race which cannot be classed as Aryan, 
Semitic, or Uralian. It is, first of 'all, allied that 
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there is evidence of the wide prevalence among themet 
of ideas on the subject of Consanguinity which are 
intconcilcable with the as8umi)tion of common de- 
scent from a single ancestor. Next, it is pointed out 
that some small, isolated, and very barbarous com- 
inunitics — perhaps long hidden in inaccessible Indian 
valleys, or within the ring of a coral reef in the 
Southern Seas — still follow practices which it would 
be incorrect and unjust to call immoral, l>ecausc, in 
the view we are considering, they arc older than 
morality. The suggestion is finally made that if 
these practices were, in an older stage of the world’s 
history, very much more widely extended than at 
present, the abnormal, non- Aryan, non-Semitic, non- 
Urulian notions about kinship of which 1 have s|X)kcn 
would find their explanation. If, indeed, the con- 
clusion here pointed at expresses tlic truth, and if 
these practices were really at one time universal, it 
would be on undeserved compliment to the human 
race to say that it once followed the ways of the 
lower animals, since, in jjoint of fact, iill the lower 
animals do not follow the ]>racticc8 thus attributed 
to them. But, whatever be the interest of such 
enquiries, they do not concern us till the Kinship of 
the higher races can be distinctly shown to have; 
grown out of the Kinship now known only to tlic^ 
lower, and even then they concern us only re- 
motely. Xo doubt several recent writers do believe 
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ill tiie 4iMoent of one form of consanguinity from the 
Mr. Lewis Morgan, of New York, the author 
or a remarkable and very magnificent volume vn 
/ ‘ Systems of Consanguini^ and Affinity in the Hu- 
man Family,* pnldislicd by the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, reckons no less than ten stages 
(p. 486) through which communities founded on 
kinship have pnesc<l before that form of the family 
was developed out of which the Aryan tribes con- 
ceive themselves to have sprung. But Mr. Morgan 
also says of the system known upon the evidence 
actually to prevail among the Aryan, Semitic, and 
Uralian divisions of mankind that (p. 469) it ‘mani- 
festly i>roceeds ui>on the assumption of the existence 
of marriage between single pairs, and of the certainty 
of parentage through the marriage relation.’ ‘ Hence,* 
he adds, ‘ it must have come into existence after the 


establishment of marriage between single pairs.’ 

A remark of considerable importance to the stu- 
dent of early usage has now to be made respecting 
the bond of union recognised by these greater races, 
j tKinship, as the tie binding communities together, 
itends to be regarded as the same thing with subjec- 
i tion to a common authority. The notions of Power 
/(and Consiuiguinity blend, but they in nowise super- 
sede one another. We have a familiar example of 
^is mixture of ideas in the subjection of the smallest 
granp, the Family, to its patriarchal head. Wherever 
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we have evidence of snch a group, it becomes difficult 
to say whether the persons comprised in it are most 
distinctly regarded as kinsmen, or us servile or semi- 
servile dependants of the person who was the source 
of their kinship. The confusion, liowever, if we may 
so style it, of kinship with subjection to patriarchal 
power is observable also in the larger groups into 
which the Family expands. In some cases the Trilie 
can hardly be otlierwise described than as the group 
of men subject to some one chieftain. This peculiar « 
blending of ideas is undoubtedly connected with* the 
extension (u familiar fact to most of us) of theai*ea of 
ancient groups of kindred by arlifices or fictions. 
Just as we lind the Family recruited by strangers? 
brought under the paternal power of its head by 
adoption, so we find the Tribe, or Clan, including a 
number of persons, in theory of kin to it, yet in fact 
connected with it only by common dependence on the 
Chief. I do not affect to give any simple explanation 
of the subjection of the various assemblages of kindixsd 
to forms of power of which the patriarclial power of 
the head of the family is the type. Doubtless it is 
partly to be accounted for by deep-seated instincts. 
But Mr. Morgan's researches seem to me to have sup- 
plied another partial explanation. He has found that 
among rude and partially nomad communities great: 
numbers of kindred, whom we should keep apart in i 
nund, and distinguish from one another in language,^ 
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we grouped together in great classea and caUed hy 
tin same general names. Every man is related to an 
extraordinary number of men called his brothers, to 
an extraordinaiy number called his sons, to an extra- 
ordinary number called his uncles. Mr. Morgan 
explains the fact in his own way, but he points out 
the incidcntid convenience served by this method of 
classification and nomenclature. Though the point 
'(may not at first strike us, kinship is a clumsy basis 
^for communities of any size, on account of the diffi- 
jculty which the mind, and particularly the untutored 
I mind, has in embracing all the jiersons bound to any 
'one man by tie of blood, and therefore (which is the 
im|K)rtant matter) connected with him by common 
res|>onsibilities and rights. A great extension and 
consklemhle relaxation of the notion of kinship gets 
over the difficulty among the lower mces, but it may 
be that, among the higher. Patriarchal Power answers 
the same object. It simidifies the conceptions of 
kin8hi[) aiwl of conjoint resiwnsibility, first in the 
PatrifU%hiil Family and ultimately in the Clan or Tribe. 

We Itave next to consider the epoch, reached at 
Jaotne time by all the portions of mankind destined to 
I civilisation, at which tribal communities settle down 
Inpoo a definite space of land. The liveliest account 
'which I have read of this process occurs in an ancient 
Indian record which has every pretension to anthen- 
'^ty. In a very interesting volume published the 
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Gkivemment of Madras, and called ‘ Papers on Hirasi 
Right’ (Madras, 1862), there are printed some ancient 
Memorial Verses, as they are called, which describe the 
manner in which the Vellalec, a possibly Aryan tribe, 
foUowed their chief into Tondcimandalam, a re^on 
roughly corresponding with a state once famous in 
modem Indian histoiy, Arcut. There the Vellalec con* 
quered and extiriwitcd, or enslaved, some more primi- 
tive population and took [>ennanent |x>sseHsion of its 
territorj'. The [Hjetess — for the lines are attributed 
to a woman — compares the invasion to the Bowing ot 
thcjuiceol'thc sugar-cane over a flat surface. ('Mirasi 
PajKirs,* p. 233.) The juice crystallises, and the crys- 
tals are the various village-communities. In the 
middle is one lump of peculiarly line sugar, the place 
where is the temple of the god. Homely as is the 
image, it seems to me in one resjMset peculiarly felici- 
tous. It represents the tribe, though moving in a 
fused mass of men, as containing within itself a prin- 
ciple of coalescence which began to work as soon as 
the movement was ov(;r. The [>oint is not always 
recollected. Social history is frequently considered 
as beginning with the tribal settlement, and as though 
no principles of union bad been brought by the tribe 
from an older home. But we have no actual know- 
ledge of any aboriginal or autochthonous tribe. 
Wherever we have any approximately trustworthy 
information concerning the tribes which we discern 
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in tlie far distance of history, they have always come 
from some more andent seat. The Yellalee, in the 
Indian example, must have been agriculturists some- 
wrhere, since they crystallised at once into village- 
communities. 

It has long been assumed that the tribal constitu- 
*tion of society belonged at first to nomad communi- 
ties, and that, when associations of men first settled 
down upon land, a great change came over them. 
But the manner of transition from nomad to settled 
life, and its effects upon custom and idea, have been 
too much described, as it seems to me, from mere 
coi\jecturc of the probabilities ; and the whole pro- 
cess, as 1 have just observed, has been conceived as 
more abrupt than such knowledge as we have would 
lead us to believe it to have been. Attention has 
thus been drawn off from one assertion on this sub- 
ject which may be made, I think, upon trustw'orthy 
I evidence — tliat, from the moment when a tribal com- 
I munity settles dovm finally upon a definite sp&ce of 
I land, the JLapd begins to be the basis of socie^ in 
l^bme of the Kinship. The change is extremely 
I gradual, and in some particulars it has not even now 
I been fully accomplished, but it has been going on 
^ tiirough the whole course of histoiy. The constitu- 
tion of the Family through actual blood-relationtiiip 
ia of course an observable fact, but, for all groups of 
non larger than the Family, the Land on which tfaeiy 
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live tends to become the bond of union between them, 
at the expense of Kinship, ever more and more 
vaguely conceived. We can trace the development 
of idea both in tlie large and now extremely miscehir 
laneous aggregations of men combined in States or; 
Political Communities, and also in the smaller aggre-jf 
gations collected in Village-Communities and Manors,^ 
among whom landed property took its rise. The 
barbarian invaders of the Western Roman Empire, 
though not uninfluenced by former settlements in 
older homes, brought back to Western Eurojie a 
mass of tribal ideas which the Roman dominion had 
banished from it; but, from the moment of their 
final occupation of dciinite territories, a transforma- 
tion of these ideas began. Some years ago I {)ointed 
out (‘Ancient Law,’ pp. 103 et seq.) the evidence fur- 
nished by the history of International Law that the ^ 
notion of territorial sovereignty, which is the basis of 
the international system, and w^hich is inseparably 
connected w'ith dominion over a definite area of land, 
very slowly substituted itself for the notion of tribal 
sovereignty. Clear traces of the change are to beli 
seen in the official style of kings. Of our own kings, 
King Jolm w^as the first who always called himself 
King of England. (Freeman, ‘ Norman Conquest,’ I. 
82, 84.) His predecessors commonly or always called 
themselves Kings of the English. The style of the 
Jung reflected the older tribal sovereignty for a much 
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longer time in France. The title of King of France 
may no^/h^ubt have come into use in the vernacular 
arank^uer the accession of the d)masty of Capet, but 
AttB an impressive fact that, even at the time of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Kings of France 
were still in Latin ‘ Reges. Francorum;' and Henry 
the Fourth only abandoned the designation because it 
could not be got to fit in conveniently on his coins 
with the title of King of Navarre, the purely feudal and 
territorial principality of the Rourlions. (Freeman, 
loc. cit) We may bring home to ourselves the trans- 
‘formation of idea in another way. England was once 
the country which Englishmen inhabited. English- 
men arc now the people who inhabit England. The 
descendants of mir forefathers keep np the tradition 
of kinship by c.alling themselves men of English race, 
but they tend steadily to become Americans and 
Australians. I do not say that the notion of con- 
, sanguinity is absolutely lost; but it is extremely 
diluted, and quite subordinated to the newer view of 
the territwial constitution of nations. The blended 
. ideas are reflected in such an expression as ‘ Father- 
land/ which is itself an index to the fact that our 
thoughts cannot separate national kinship from com- 
mon country. No doubt it is true that in our day 
the older conception of national union through oon- 
fsmguini^ has seemed to be revived by theories 
wliidk are sometimes calied generally theories of 
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Nationality, and of which particular forms arc known 
to us as Pan-Sclavism and Pan-Teutonisro. Such 
theories arc in truth a product of modem philology, 
and have grown out of the assumption that linguistic 
affinities prove community of blood. Hut wherever 
the |)oIitical theory of Nationality is distinctly con-\ 
ceived, it amounts to a claim that men of the same 
race shall be include<l, not in the same tribal, but in j 
the same territorial sovereignty. 

We can j>erccive, from the records of the Hellenic 
and Latin city-communities, that there, and probably'pi 
over a great jmrt of the world, the substitution of com- 
mon territory for common race as the basis of national, 
union was slow, and not accomplished without veryj 
violent struggles. ‘ The history of political ideas 
begins,’ I have sjiid elsewhere, ‘ with the assumption 
that kinship in blood is the sole possible ground of 
community in political functions; nor is there any of 
tliose subversions of feeling which wc emphatically 
term revolutions so startling and so complete as the 
change which is accomplished when some other prin- 
ciple — such as that, for instance, of local contiguity 
—establishes itself for the first time as the basis of 
common political action.’ The one object of ancient 
democracies was, in fiict, to be counted of kin to the j 
aristocracies, simply on the ground that the aristocracy | 
of old citizens, and the democracy of new, lived within < 
the same territorial circumscription. The goal waa 
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reached in time both by the Athenian Demos and 
by the Roman Plcbs ; but the complete victory of 
the Roman popular party was the source of influ- 
ences wliich have not spent themselves at the present 
moment, since it is one of the causes why the passage 
from the Tribal to the Territorial conception of Sove- 
reignty was much more easy and imperceptible in the 
modem thaii in the older world. I have before stated 


^ that a certain confusion, or at any rate indistinctness 
' discrimliiation, between consanguinity and common 
I subjection to power is traceable among the rudiments 
of Aryan tltought, and no doubt the mixture of no- 
I tions has helped to bring about that identification 
tof common nationality with common allegiance to 
jthe King, which has greatly facilitated the absorption 
‘of new bodies of citizens by modern commonwealths. 
V But the majesty with which the memory of the 
Roman Empire surrounded all kings has also greatly, 
.contributed to it, and without the victory of the 
Roman Plebeians there would never have been, 1 
need hardly say, any Roman Empire. 

The new knowledge which has been rapidly 




accumulating of late years enables us to track pre- 
cisely the same transmutation of ideas amid the 
I smaller groups of kinsmen settled on land and form- 
jing, not Commonwealths, but ViUagc-Communities. 
^he bisttffian of former days laboured probably under 


no greater disadvantage than that eaused by his 
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unavoidable ignorance of the importance of these 
communities, and by the necessity thus imposed upon 
him of confining his attention to the larger assemblages 
of tribesmen. It has often, indeed, l>ccn noticed that 
a Feudal Monarchy was an exact counterpart of a: 
Feudal Manor, but the reason of the correspondence j 
is only now beginning to dawn uix)n us, which is, ! 
that both of them were in their origii\ bodies of! 
assumed kinsmen settled on land and undergoing the 
same transmutation of ideas through the fact of 
settlement. The history of the larger groups ends^ 
in the nicHlem notions of Countrj" and Sovereignty; ; 
the history of the smaller in the modem notions of ; 
Landed Property. The two courses of historical de- 
velopment were for a long while strictly parallel, 
though they have ceased to be so now. 

The naturally organised, self-existing, Village- 
Community can no longer be claimed os an institution 
specially characteristic of the Aryan races. M. de 
Laveleye, following Dutch authorities, has described 
these communities as they are found in Java ; and 
M* Renan has discovered them among the obscurer 
Semitic tribes in Northern Africa. But, wherever 
they have been examined, the extant examples of 
the group suggest the same theory of its origin which 
Mr. Freeman (• Comparative Politics,’ p. 103) has 
advanced concerning the Germanic village-community 
or Mark : ^ This lowest political unit was at firstt 
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jben (i.t. in Bngland) ac elsewhere, formed of men 
Ihoond together a tie of kindred, in its first estate 
\nataral, in a later stage either of kindred natural or 
artificial.' The evidence, however, is now quite ample 
enough to fiu*niHh us with strong indications not 
only of the mode in which these communities began, 
hut of the mode in which they transformed them- 
selves. Tfee world, in fact, contains examples of 
cultivating groups in every stage, from that in Avfaich 
they arc ac< ually bodies of kinsmen, to that in which 
the merest shadow of consanguinity survives and the 
assemblage of cultivators is held together solely by 
the land which they till in common. The great steps 
in the scale of transition seem to me to be marked by 
the Joint Family of the Hindoos, by the House- 
Community of the Sonthcni Sclavonians, and by the 
true Villugc-rummunity, iis it is found first in llussia 
and next in India. The group which I have placed 
. at the head, the Hindoo Joint Family, is really a body 
I of kinsmen, the natural and adoptive descendants of 
I a known ancestor. Although the modern law of 
India gives such facilities for its dissolution that it is 
one of the roost unstable of sociid com]x>unds, and 
rarely lasts beyond a couple of generations, still, so 
long as it lasts, it has a legal corporate existence, and^v 
exhibits, in tlie most perfect state, that community of 
prqftrietary enjoyment wiudi has been so often ob*U 
served, and (let me add) so often misconstrued, in 
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cultivatiiig societies of archaic type. ‘ According to 
the true notion of a joint undivided Hindoo family,’ 
sud the Privy Council, ’no member of tlie family, 
while it remains undivided, can predicate of the joint 
undivided property that he, that particular member, 
has a certain definite share. . . . The proceeds of 
un^vided property must be brought, according to 
the theory, into the common chest or ^purse, and 
then dealt with according to the modes of enjoy* 
ment of the members of an undivided family.’ (Per 
Lord Westbury, Appovicn r. llama Subba Aiyan, 
11 Moore’s Indian Appeals, 75.) While, however, 
these Hindoo families, ‘joint in fixxl, worship, and 
estate,’ are constantly engaged in the cultivation of 
land, and dealing with its produce ‘according to 
the modes of enjoyment of an undivided family,’ 
they are not village-communities. They are 
pnly accidentally connected with the land, how-j 
ever extensive their landed projXirty may be.l 
What holds them together is not land, but 
consanguinity, and there i.s no reason why they 
should not occupy themselves, a.s indeed they fre- 
quently do, with trade or with the practice of a 
handicraft. The House-Community, which comes 
next in the order of development, has been examined 
by M. de Laveleye (P. et a. F, P,, p. 201 ), and by 
Mr. Patterson (‘Fortnightly Review,’ No. xliv.), 
in Croatia, Dalmatia, and Illyria, countries which, 
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though nearer to us than India, have still much in 
common with the parts of the East not brought 
con^letely un<ler Mahometan influences ; but there 
is reason to believe that neither Roman law nor 
feudalism entirely crushed it even in Western 
Eurojie. It is a remarkable fact that assemblages of 
kinsmen, almost precisely the counterpart of the 
House-Communities surviving among the Sclavonians, 
were observcil by M. Dupin, in 1840, in the French 
I>epnrtment of the Nifcvre, and were able to satisfy 
him that even in 1500»they had been accounted 
I ancient. These House-Communities seem to me to 
be simply the tloint Family of the Hindoos, allowed to 
I expand itself without hindrance and settled for ages 
‘ on the land. All the chief characteristics of the 
Hindoo institution are here — the common home and<^ 
common table, which are always in theory the centre 
of Hindoo family life ; the collective enjoyment of ., 
property and its administration by on elected manager* ^ 
Nevertheless, many instructive changes have begun 
which shoAv how such a group modifles itself in time 
The community is a community of kinsmen ; but, 
tbemgh the common ancestry is probably to a great 

f tent real, the tradition has become weak enough 
admit of considerable artificiality being introduced ck 
into the association, as it is found at any given 
moment, through the absorptie#* of strangers from 
outside. Meantime, the laud tends to bec<nne the€. 
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true basis of the group; it is recognised as of pre-; 
eminent importance to its vitality, and it remainsj 
pommon property, while private ownership is allowed 
to show itself in moveables and cattle. In the true 
Village-Community, the common dwelling and com- a 
mon table which belong alike to the Joint Family and 
to the House-Community, are no longer to be found. 
The village itself is an assemblage of houses, con- 
tained indeed within narrow limits, but composed of^ 
separate dwellings, each jealously guarded from the 
intrusion of a neighbour. The village lands arc no 
longer the collective property of the community ; the 
arable lands have Ixxjn divided Ijetwecn the various 
households ; the pasture lands have been partially 
divided ; only the waste remains in common. In com- 
paring the two extant types of Village-Community 
which have been longest examined by good observers, 
the Russian and the Indian, wc may be led to think 
that the traces left on usage and idea by the ancient t. 
collective enjoyment are faint exactly in proportion 
to the decay of the theory of actual kinship among 
tlie CO- villagers. The Russian pea.sants of the same 
village really believe, we are told, in their common 
ancestr}*, and accordingly we find that in Russia the 4 
arable lands of the village are periodically re-dis- 
tributed, and that the village artificer, even should he 
carry his tools to a dbtance, works for the profit of 
his oo-villagers. In India, though the villagers are 

o 
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•tin a Imitherhoody and tboa^ membership in the 
brodierhood separates a man from the world outside, 
it is very difficult to say in what the tie is conceived 
as consisting. Many palpable facts in the composition 
of the community are constantly inconsistent with the 
actual descent of the villagers from any one ancestor. 
Accordingly, private property in land has grown 
> up, though its outlines are not always clear ; the 
periodical re-di^ion of the domain has become a 
; mere tradition, or is only practised among the ruder 
portions of the race ; and the results of the theoretical 
kinship are pretty much confined to the duty of sub- 
, mitling to common rules of cultivation and pasturage, 

. of abstaming from, sale or alienation without the 
consent of the co-villagcrs, and (according to some 
opinions) of refnuning from imposing a rack-rent 
upon members of tlie same brotherhood. Thus, the 
Indian Tillage-Community is a body of men held to- 
gether by the land which they occupy: the idea of 
common blood and descent has all but died out. A 
few steps more in the same course of development — 
and these the Englisti law is actually hastening— will 
diffuse the %miliar ideas of our own country and 
^time throughout India; the Village-Community wiU 
Idiaappear, and landed property, in the full English 
'oense, will oome into existence. Mr. Freeman tftlU 
us that Uffington, Gillingham, and Tooting were in 
prolndulity Englidi village-communities originally 
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settled by the UiHng^, Gillingas, aud Totingaa, . 
three Teatonic joint-families* But assuredly all men / 
who live in Tooting do not consider themselves ^ 
brothers; they barely acknowledge duties imposed 
on them by their mutual vicinity ; their only real tie 
is through their common country. 

The * natural communism ’ of the primitive cul- 
tivating groups has sometimes been described of late 
years, and more particularly by Russian writers, as 
an anticipation of the most advanced and tnmehant 
^lemocratic theories. No account of tlic matter could 
in my judgment be more misleading. If such terms 
as ‘ aristocratic * and ‘ democratic ’ arc to be used at 
all, I think it would be a more plausible statement 
that the transformation and occasional destruction of 
the village-communities were caused* over much of 
the world, by the successful assault of a democracy 
on an aristocracy. The secret of the comparatively 
slight deimrture of the Russian village-communities a. 
from what may be believed to have been the primitive 
type, appears to me to lie in the ancient Russian 
practice of colonisation, by whicii swarms were cou-^ 

, stantly thrown off from the older villages to settle j 
somewhere in the enormous wastes ; but the Indian ' 
communities, placed in a region of which the popula-L^ 
tion has from time immemorial been far denser tlian 
in the North, bear many marks of past contestS( 
between the ancient brotherhood of kinsmen and al 
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^ciasB of dependants outside it strugj^ling for a share 
Sn the land, or for the right to use it on easy terms. 
I am aware that there is some grotesqueness at first 
sight in a comparison of Indian villagers, in their 
obscurity and ignorance, and often in their squalid 
misery, to the citizens of Athens or Rome ; yet no 
tradition concerning the origin of the Latin and 
Hellenic states seems more trustworthy than that 
which represents them as formed by the coalescence 
! of t.w<» or more village-communities, and indeed, even 
in (heir most glorious forms, they appear to me 
throughout their early history to l>elong essentially to 
that tjqw. It has often occurred to me that Indian 
functionaries, in their vehement controversies about, 
the respective rights of the varioxis classes which 
make up the village-community, are unconsciously 
striving to adjust, by a iHsneficent arbitratifin, the 
claims and counter-claims of the Kupatrids and the 
Demos, of the Populus and the Plebs. There is 
even reason to think that one well-knoxvn result of. 
long civil contention in the great states of antiquity 
has shown itself evciy now and then in the village- 
communities, and that all classes have had to submit 
rto tliat sort of authority which assumed its most in- 
nocent sha))C in the office of the Roman Dictator, its 
more odious in the usurpation of the Greek TjTant. 
The founders of a part of one modem European aris- 
toency, the Danish, arc known to have been originally 
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peasants who fortified their houses during deadly vil* 
lage struggles and then used their advantage. 

Such commencements of nobility as that Uy which 
1 have just refemid, apjiear, however, to have been ex- 
ceptional in the Western world, and other causes must:v 
be assigned for that great transformation of tlie Village- 
G>inmuuity which has been carrieil out everywhere in 
England, a little less completely in (hinnaiiy, mucli less 
in Russia and in all Eastern Euro]H‘. 1 have attempted 
in another work (‘ Village-Communities in the East 
and West/ pp. 131 et aetj.) to give im abridged account 
of all that is known or has Wen conjectured on the 
subject of that * Feudalisation of ICuropc’ which has 
had the effect of converting the Mark into tlu^ Manor, 
the Village-Community into the Fief; and 1 shall pre- 
sently say much on the new light wdiich the ancient 
laws of Ireland have thrown on the early stages of the 
process. At present I will only observe that, when 
completed, its effect was to make the Land the exclu- 
sive bond of union between men. The Manor or Fief 
wwi a social group wholly based u]K>n the ]xjsseHsion|P‘ 
of land, and the vast body of feudal rules which 
clustered round this central fact are coloured by it 
throughout. That the Land is the foundation of the 
feudal system has, of course, been long and fully re- 
cognised ; but I doubt whether the place of the fact 
in history has been suflElciently understood. It marks 
a {dmse in a course of change continued throujjph long 
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and in spheres much larger than that of landed 
property. At this point the notion of common kin- 
ship has been entirely lost. The link between Lord 
and Vassal produced by Commendation is of quite a 
different kind from that produced by Consanguinity. 
When the relation which it created had lasted some 
time, there would have been no deadlier insult to the 
lord than to attribute to him a common origin with 
the groat bulk of his tenants. Language still retains 
a tinge of the hatred and contempt with which the 
higher mcralKTS of the feudal groups regarded the 
lower; and tlu' words of abuse traceable to this aver- 
sion are almost as strong as those traceable to differ- 
ences of religious lielief. There is, iii fact, little to 
choose betwtHin villain, churl, miscreant, and lKK)r. 

. The break -u [I of the feudal group, far advanced in 
most EurojH*an countries, aixl complete in France and 
i England, has brought us to the state of society in 
which we live. To write its course and causes would 
be to re-write most of modem history, economical as 
well as imlitical. It is not, however, difficult to see 
that without the ruin of the smaller social groups, 
«nd the decay of the authority which, whether {)opu- 
Iwply or auti^mtically goveme<l. they ix)ssessed over 
the men composing them, we should never have had 
several great conceptions whicli lie at the base of our 
stock of thoughts Without this collapse, we should 
never have had the conception of land asanexchanite- 
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Able oominodity, diffSeriog only from others in the/ 
limitation of the supply; and hence, without it, 
some fiunous chapters of the science of Political 
Economy would not have been written. Without it, 
we should not have had the great increase in modem > 
times of the authority of the State — one of many 
names for the more extensive couununity held to- 
gether by common cotiiitr}'. Consequently, we 
should not have had those theories which are the 
foundation of the must recent systems of jurispru- 
dence — the tlieory of Sovereignty, or (in other words) i 
of a i)ortiun in each community possessing unlimited 
coercive force over the rest — and the tlieorj' of Law 
as e.\clusively the comnmnd of a sovereign One or 
Nuinlxir. Wc sliould, again, not liave laid the fact 
which answers to these theories — the ever-increasing 
activity of Legislatures; and, in all probability, that'« 
famous test of the value of legislation, which its 
author turned into a test of the soundness of morals, 
would never have been devised — the greatest happi- 
ness of tlie greatest number. 

In saying that the now abundant phenomena of 
primitive ownership open to our observation strongly 
■Qggest that the earliest cultivating groups were 
formed of kinsmen, that these gradually became 
bodies of men held together by the land which thqr 
oiltivated, and that Property in Land (as we now 
understand it) grew out of the dbsolntion of these 
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latter usemblages, I would not for a moment be 
unde^tood to assert that this series of riianges can be 
divided into stages abruptly separated from one 
anotlier. The utmost that can be affirmed is that 
certain periods in this histoiy are distinguished fby 
the predominance, though not the exclusive existejtoe, 
of ideas proper to them. Here, as elsewhere, /the 
world is full of ‘ survivals,’ and the view of so4|ety 
f as held togetlicr by kinship still survives when % is 
beginning to be held together by land. Similvly, 
the feudal conception of social relations still exercises 
powerful influence when land has become a mer- 
chantable conuncxlity. There is no country in wlich 
the tlicory of land as a form of property like |any 
other has been more unreservedly aewpted tlum our 
own. Yet English lawyers live in face feoiorum. 
Our law' is saturated with feudal principles, and our 
customs and opinions arc largely shaped by them. 
Indeed, wdthin the lost few years we have ev^n dis- 
covered tliat vestiges of the village -community have 
not been wholly effaced from our law, our usages, and 
our methods of tillage. 

The caution that the sequence of these stages 
does not imply abrupt tranrition from any one to the 
next scans to me especially needed by the student 
at the Ancient Laws of Ireland. Dr. Sullivan, of 
whose Introduction to the latdy published lectures of 
O’Cuny I have already spoken, dwells with great 
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emphans on the existence of private property among 
the ancioit Irish, and on the jealousy with which it 
was guarded. But though it is very natural that a 
learned Irishman, stung by the levity which has 
denied to his ancestors all civilised institutions, 
should attach great importance to the indications of 
private ownership in the Brehon law, I must say 
that they do nut, in my judgment, constitute its real 
interest. The instructiveness of the Brehon tracts, 
at least to the student of legal history, seems to me 
to arise from their showing that institutions of; 
modem stamp may I)e in existence with a number of j 
rules by their side which savour of another and a,' 
greatly older order of ideas. It cannot lx; doubted, j 
1 think, that the primitive notion of kinship, us the 
cement binding communities together, survived 
longer among the Celts of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands than in imy Western society, and that it 
is stamped on the Brehon law even more clearly than 
it is upon the actual land-law of India. It is 
perfectly true that the form of private ownership in '» 
land which grew out of the appropriation of portions 
of the tribal domain to individual households of 
tribesmen is plainly recognised by the Brehon 
lawyers; yet the rights of private owners areC^ 
limited by the controlling rights of a brotherhood of 
kins m en, and the control is in some respects even 
more stringent than that exercised over separate 
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property by an Indian ^nllage<conimnnity. It is also 
^^e tbat another form of ownership in land, that 
which had its origin in the manorial authority of the 
lord over the cultivating group, has also begun to 
show itself; yet, though the Chief of the Clan is 
r^idly climbing to a position answering to the Lord- 
ship of a Manor, he has not fully ascended to it, and 
the most novel information contained in the tracts is 
that which they supply concerning the process of 
ascent. 

The first instructive fact which strikes us on the 
threshold of the Brehon law is, that the same word, 
‘Fine,’ or Family, is applietl to all the subdivisions of 
; Irish society. It is used for the Tribe in its largest 
textcnsion ns pretending to some degree of political 
■ indeiKjndenee, and for all intermediate laxlics down 
I to the Fninily ns we understand it, and even for 
‘ portions of the Family (Sullivan, ‘ Introduction,’ 
clxii.). It seems certain that each of the various 
groups into which ancient Celtic society was divided 
conceived itself os descended from some one common 
ancestor, from whom the name, or one of the names, 
of the entire body of kinsmen was derivetl. Although 
this assumption was* never in ancient Ireland so 
palpable a fiction as the affiliation of Greek races or 
oommonities on an heroic eponymous proj^tor, it 
was probably at most true of the Chief and his 
lM>iue ao lu* as regarded the Irish Tribe taken as a 
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fHdiiical unit. But it is probable that it wm ocea« 
sionally, and even often true of the smaller group, the * 
Sept, fiub-Tribe, or Joint Family, which appears to 
me to be the lejfal unit of tlie llrehon tracts. The 
traditions regarding the eponymous ancestor of this 
group were distinct and apparently trustworthy, and 
its members were of kin to one another in virtue of 
their common descent from tlic ancestor who gave 
his name to all. The cliicf {or the time being was, 
os the Anglo-Irish jtidges i^alled him in the famous 
Case of Gavelkind/ the caput cotptationis. 

Not only was the Triln^ or Sept named after this; 
eponymous ancestor, bnt the terriN^ry which it oecu- i- 
pied also derived from him the name which was in ; 
commonest use. I make this remark chiefly liecaiise 
a false inference has l)ecn drawn from an assertion 
of learned men Cimcemiiig the connection between 
names of families and names of places, which properly 
understood is jwrfectly s^aiml. It has been laid 
down that, whenever a family nricl place have the 
same name, it is the place wliich almost certainly 
gave its name to the flunily. This is no doubt true , 
of feudalised countries, but it is not true of countries j 
as yet unaffected by feudalism. It is likely that 
such names as ‘O’Brien's Country' and ‘ Macleod's 
Country ' are as old as any appropriation of land 
man; and this is worth remembering when we are 
tempted to gauge the intelligence of an early writer 
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the aheordity of his etymologies. ‘Hibernia’ 
from an eponymons discoverer, ‘Hyber,’ sounds 
ridiculous enough ; but the chronider who gives it 
may have been near enough the age of tribal society 
to think that the connection between the place and 
the name was the most natural and probable he could 
suggest. Even the most fanciful etymologies of the 
Greeks, sudi as Hellespont, from Helle, may have 
been ‘ survivals ’ from a primitive tribal system of 
naming places. In the i elation between names and 
places, os in nmch more important matters, feudalism 
has singularly added to the importance of land. \ 

IjCt me now state the impression which, partly 
from the exuminution of the tnmslated texts, legal 
and non-legal, and partly by the aid of Dr. SuUi* 
van’s Introduction, I have formed of the agrarian 
organisation of an Irish Tribe. It has been long 
t settled, in all probability, ii{K)n the tribal territory, 
vlt is of sufficient size and im)K>rtancc to constitute a 
political unit, and possibly at its apex is one of the nu> 
mcrous chiefriuns whom the Irish records call Kings. 
> The primary assumption is tliat the whole of the tribal 
territoiy belongs to the whole of the tribe, but in fact 
large portions of it have been permanently appro- 
priated to minor bodies of tribesmen. A part is 
allotted in a special way to the Chief as appurtenant :: 
^ to his office, and descends from Chief to Chief accord- 
ing' to a special rule of succession. Other portaems are\ 
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occupied by fragments of the trilic, some of which are 
under minor chiefs or ^ flaiths/ while others, though 
not strictly ruled by a cliief, have somebody of a 
noble class to act as their representative. All the 
unappropriated tribe-lands are in a more especial vmy 
the pro|)erty of the triW as a wlioh', and no portion 
can theoretically Ik? subjected t«> more than a temiK)- 
rar}' occu])ation. Such occupations are, however, fre- 
quent, and among the holders of tribe-land, on 
these terms, are groups of men calling themselves 
tribesmen, but tK‘ing in reality associations formiHl 
by contract, chiefly for the purpose of pasturing 
cattle. Much of the common tribe-laiul is not occu- 
pied at all, but constitutes, to use the Knglish expres- 
sion, the ‘waste' of the tribe. Still this waste is 
constantly brought under tillage or pennanent pas-'\ 
tiire by settleiuents of tribesmen, and uj»on it cul- ^ 
tivators of sei^^ile status are permitted to squat, par- ■ 
ticularly towards the border. It is the part of the 
territor}' over w'hich the authority of the Chief tends 
steadily to increase, and here it is that he settles his 
* f yidhi r,' or stnin^^er- tenants, a very important class 
— the outlaws and ‘ broken ’ men from other tribes 
who come to him for protection, and who are only 
connected with their new tribe by their dependence 
on its chief, and through the responsibility w*hich he 
incurs for them. 

There is probably great uniformity in the compo« 
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ntion of the Tarious groups occupying, permanently 
or temporarily, the tribal territory. Each seems to 
be more or less a miniature of the large tribe which 
includes them all. Each probably contains free- 
men and slaves, or at all events men vaiying mate* ' 
rially in personal status, yet each calls itself in some 
sense a family. Each very possibly has its appro-.' 
priated land and its waste, and conducts tillage and 
grazing on the same principles. Each is cither 
under a Chief who really represents the common an- * 
cestor of all the free kinsmen, or under somebody 
who has undertaken the rc8]K>nsibilitic8 devolving 
according to primitive social idea upon the natural 
head of the kindred. In enquiries of the class upon 
which we arc engaged the imjwrtant fact which I 
stated here three years ago should always be home 
in mind. When the first English emigrants settled 
in New England they distributed themselves in vil- 
lage communities ; to difficult is it to strike out new 
paths of social life and new' routes of social habit. 
It is all but certain that, in such a society as that of 
which wc are speaking, one single model of social 
I oiganisatiou and social practice would prevail, and 
I none bnt slight or insensible departures from it 
would be practicable or conceivable. 

But still the society thus fonned is not altogether 
atationary. The temporar}* occupation of the com- 
mon tribe-land tends to become permanent, either 
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thiODgli the tadt sufferance or the active consent of J 
the tribesmen. Particular families manage to elude 
the theoretically periodical re-division of the common 
patrimony of the group; others obtmn allotments 
with its consent as the rcAvanl of service or tiie 
appanage of office ; and there is a constant transfer of 
lands to the Church, and an intimate intermixture of 
tribal rights with ecclesiastical rights. Tlie establish- 
ment of Property in Severalty is doubtless retarded 
both by the abundance <»f land and by the vciy law 
under which, to rcisjat the metaphor of the Indian 
poetess, the tribal society has crystallisi'd, since each 
family which has appropriated a {tortion of tribe-land 
tends always to expand into an extensive assemblage 
of tribesmen having equal rights. But still tiiere is a 
co-operation of causes always tending to result in 
Several ProjKTty, and the Brehon law shows tlmt by 
the time it was put into shape they had laigely 
taken effect. As might be e.\])cetiH], the sevt;runcc of 
land from the common territory apfxsars to have been 
most complete in the case of Chiefs, many of whom 
have large private estates held under ordinary tenure 
in addition to the demesne sjteciall}' attached to their 
aignory. 

Such is the picture of Irish tribal organisation in 
relation to the land which I have been able to present 
to my own mind. All such descriptions must be 
received with reserve : among other reasons, became 
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aven the evidence obtainable from ibe laW'tcacts is 
still incomplete. But if the account is in any degree 
correct, all who have attended to this class of subjects 
; will observe at once that the elements of what we are 
accustomed to consider the specially Germanic land* 
system are present in the territorial arrangements of 
the Irish tribes Doubtless there are material dis- 
tinctions. Kinship as yet, rather than landed right, 
knits the members of tlie Irish grou[>s together. The 
•Chief is ns yet a very different personage from the 
Lord of the Manor. And there are no signs as yet 
even of the beginnings of great towns and cities. 
Still tlie assertion, whicli is the text of Dr. Sullivan’s 
treatise, may be hazarded without rashness, that 
everything in the Germanic has at least its embryo 
in the Celtic land system. The study of the Brehon 
law leads to the same conclusion pouited at by so 
many branches of modem research. It conveys a 
/stronger impre-ssion than ever of a wide separation 
I between the Aryan race and races of other stocks, 
but it suggests that many, ]>erhaps most, of the dif- 
ferences in kind alleged to exist l/etwcen Aryan sub- 
races art* really differences merely in degree of 
development. It is to be ho|)od that contemporary 
thought will before long make an effort to enumcipate 
itaelf from those habits of levity in adopting theories 
at race which it seems to have contracted. Many of 
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facility which they give for building on them infer* 
enees tremendously out of proportion to the mental 
labour which they cost the builder. 
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LECTURE IV. 

TBS TRIBE AND THE LAND. 

It Juia been very commonly believed that, before 
the agrarian measures of James the First, Ireland was 
|one of the countries in which private property in land 
[was invested with least sacredness, and in which 
\forms of ownership generally considered as bar- 
barous most extenuvely prevailed. Spenser and 
Davis certainly suggest this opinion, and several 
modem writers have adopted it. The Brehon law- 
tracts prove, however, Uiat it can only be received 
with considerable qualification and modification, and 
they show that private property, and especially 
^ private property in land, had long been known in 
Ireland at the epoch to which they belong, hamg 
Icome into existence eitlier through the natural dis-f^ 
integration of collective ownership or through the 
severance of particular estates from die generally 
tribal domain. Nevertheless it cannot, I think, be 
doubted that at the period to which the tracts are 
]^$Xk index much land was held throughout Ireland 
under rules or customs savouring of the ancient 
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•collective enjoyment, and thi» I understand Dr. 
Sullivan to allow. (Introduction, jv cxliv.) 

Part of the evidence of the fact just stated is 
tolerably familiar to students of Irish history. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the Anglo- 
Irish Judges declared the English Common Law to 
l>e in force tlirougliout Ireland, and from the date of 
this decision all huid in the country descended to the 
eldest son of the last owner, unless its devolution wais ; 
otlicrwise determined l>y settlement or will. In Sir' 
John DavisV rejxirt of the case and of the arguments 
before the Court, it is n*cited that hitherto all land 
in Ireland had descended either under the rule of 
Tanis^y or under the rules of (laviflkind. The 
system of inheritance here cullcil Gavelkind is thus 
described : When a landowning meml>er of an Irish 
Sept died, its chief made a re-distribution of all the 
lands of the Sept. He did not divide the estate of 
the dead man among his children, but used it to 
increase the allotments of the various households of 
which the Sept was made up. The J udges treated 
both Tanistry and Gavelkind as systems of succession 
after death, of a peculiarly barbarous and mischievous 
kind; and, as systems of succession, 1 shall consider 
them hereafter. But all systems of succession after 
death bear a close relation to ancient modes of en-j 
joyment during life ; for instance, in the Joint Undi«| 
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/Tided Family of the Hindoos, the stirpea^ or stocks^ 
which are only known to European law as branches 
of inheritors, are actual divisions of the &mil 3 % and 
live together in distinct parts of the common dwelling* 

(* Calcutta Review,^ July 1874, p. 208.) The so- 
V called Irish Gavelkind belongs to a class of institu- 
tions very common in the infancy of law ; it is a 
contrivance for securing comparative equality among 
the joint proprietors of a common fund. The re- 
) distribution here takes place at the death of a head 
I of a household; but if equality were secured by what 
t is practically the same process — viz., re-division after 
a fixed period of years — an institution would be pro- 
duced which has not quite died out of Europe at the 
present moment, and of which there ore traditions in 
all old countries. At the same time I have no doubt 
that, when the Iri^h Gavelkind w'as declared illegal,i 5 i 
it wiw very far from lieing the only system of succes- 
sion known to Iitdand except Tmiistr}% and I think it ' , 
probable that many different modes of enjoyment 
and inheritance w*ere abolished by the decision giving 
the land to the eldest son. 

It was the actual observation of peculiar agricul- 
tural usages, special luetljodB of cultivation, and 
abnormal rules of tenure, which mainly enabled G. 
L. Von Maurer to restore the German Mark to know- 
ledge ; and it was by using Von Maurer’s results as 
Ids key that Nasse was able to decipher the scattered 
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references to the ‘ A;griciiltural Community of the 
Middle Ages’ in a variety of English documents. I 
venture to think that this class of obscrvatiuu has nut 
been carried far enough in Ireland to yield material 
for a confident opinion, but there certainly seem to 
be vestiges of ancient collective enjoyment in the 
extensive prevalence of ‘riyi{|||^’ holdings in parts 
of the country. Under this system u definite area of^ 
land is (x:eupied by a grou]> of families. In the form ' 
now most common, the arable lands are held in se> 
vcralty, while pasture and bog are in common, ^ut 
as lately Jis fifty years since, aises were frequent in 
which the arable land was divided into farms which^ 
shifted among the tetuint-familics {mriodicaily, and 
sometimes annually. Even when no such division 
was made, a well-known relic of the Murk -system, us 
it showed itself in (iennany and England, was occa- 
sionally found : the arable |K>rtion of the estates was* 
comijosed of three different qualities of soil, and each 
tenant had a lot or lots in the land of each quality, 
without reference to {tosition. What was virtually 
the same system of tenure prevailed quite recently in 
the Scottish Highlands. 1 have ascertained that the 
families which formed the village-communities only 
just extinct in the Western Highlands had the lands 
of the village re-distributed among them by lot at 
fixed intervals of time; and I gather from 2dr. Gene’s 
valuable note on ‘ Tribe Communities in Scotland’ 
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(appended second volume of his edition of 

Fordun*s believes this system of 

rc-divisuy''^ to have been once universal, or at least 
among the Scottish Celts. 

Jjnt is to be observed that (so far as I am able to 
mm) the Irish holdings in * r undale’ are not forms of 
property^ but modes of c)CcjLipatiou. There is always 
some jHirson above who is legally owner of all the 
land held by the group of families, and wdio. 
theore- ically, could change the method of holding, 
although, practically, [>opular feeling would put the 
greatest difficulties in his way. We must bear in 
.5 mind, however, that arcdiaic kinds of tenanev are con- 
I staiitly evi<lence of ancient forms «>f proprietorship. 
\This is so in countries in wdiich superior ownership 
has arisen through the natural course of events — 
OL through purchase from small allodial proprietors, 
'^through colonisation of village waste-lands Inicomc 
in time the lord’s waste, or (in an earlier state of 
society) through the sinking of w'holc communities of 
peasants into villeinage, and through a consequent 
transfonnatioii of the legal theory of their rights. 
But all this process of change would be gravely mis- 
construed if it w'ere 8up|X)sed that, bi^^ause a Chief or 
Lord had come to be recognised as legal owmer of 
the whole tribal domiun, or of great portions of it, he 
therefore altered the accustomed metliods of occupa- 
tion and cultivatimi, or (as some would even seem to 
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think) he b^an at once to regard the occupying 
peasantry as modem lessees or modem tenants at 
will. No doubt the ancient type of ownership longj 
ser\'ed as the model for tenancy ; and the common; 
holdings, dying out as property, survived as occupa-j 
tion. And, if this were the case in other countries, 
much more would it Ix' so in Ireland, where pro|)erty 
has changed hands so often and so violently ; where 
during whole centuries, the owners of land neither 
regarded, nor were in a position to regard, the occu- 
piers save as payers of rent and dues; and where the 
conception of a landlord acting on his legal ownership 
with a view to improvement and increase of produc- 
tion is altogether modern. 

The chief Brehon law-tract, which sets forth the 
mutual rights of the collective tribe and of individual 
tribesmen or households of tribesmen in respect of 
tribal property, is called the Corus Besena, and is 
printed in the Third Volume oT the olhciai edition. 
It presents great difficulties. I quite agree with the 
Editors that the commentary and glosses constantly 
contradict and obscure tlie text, either because tlie 
commentators did not understand it or because they 
belonged to a later period and a different stage of 
legal relations. But the most serious doubt which 
occurs to the student of the text arises from the ! 
strong and palpable bias of the compiler towards the^ 
interests of the Church; indeed, part of the tract is 
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a;vowedl7 devoted to the law of Church property and 
of the afganisation of religious houses. When this 
writer affirms that, under certain circumstancesy a 
tribesman may grant or contract away tribal land, his 
ecclesiastical leaning constantly suggests a doubt as 
to his legal doctrine. Does he mean to lay down that 
the land may be parted with generally and in favour 
of anybody, or only that it may be alienated in favour 
of the Church? This difficulty of construction has 
an interest of its own. I am myself persuaded that 
the influence of the Christian Church on law has been 
very generally sought for in a wrong quarter, and 
that historians of law have too much overlooked its 
share in diffusing the conceptions of free contract, 
individual property, and testamentar}’ succession, 
through the regions beyond the Roman Empire 
which were peopled by communities held together by 
the primitive tie of consanguinity. It is generally 
agreed among scholars that Churchmen introduced 
these races to wills and bequests ; the Brebon tracts 
i suggest to me at least that, along with the sacredness 
V of bequests, they insisted upon the sacredness of con- 
tracts ; and it is well known that, in the Germanic 
countries, their ecclesiastical societies were among the 
earliest and largest grantees public or ^iolk’ ‘ 
land (Stubbs, ^ Constitutional History,’ vol. L p. 154 ). 
fTlie Will, the Contract, and the Separate Ownershipiv 
iwm in indispensable to the Church as the donee 
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of pious gifts; and they were also essential and char- v 
acteristic elements in the civilisation amid which the 
Church had been reared to maturity. It is possible 
that the compiler of the Corus Besena may have been 
an ecclesiastic, as he certainly would have been in any 
society except the Irish ; but, if he were a lawyer, he 
writes as a lawyer would state the case on behalf of a 
favourite and im[X>rtant client. Let me add tliat all 
the Brehon writers seem to me Ui have a bias towards* 
private or several, as distinguished from collective,! 
property. No doubt it was then, as always, the great 
source of legal business, and it may have seemed to 
them, and it {K>ssibly was, the in<1e.\ to such advance 
in civilisation as their country was capable of 
making. 

My own strong opinion is that the * Fine/ whose 
rights and ]>owcrs are the principal theme of the 
Corus Besena, and whose name the translators render 
‘ Tribe,’ is neither the Tribe in its largest extension, 
nor, on the other band, the modern Family or group 
of descendants from a living ancestor, but the Sept. 
It is a body of kinsmen whose progenitor is no longer 
living, but whose descent from him is a reality, and 
neither a myth nor a fiction. It is the Joint Family 
of the HiTidnnft^ but with the characteristics of that| 
group considerably modified through settlement on 
the land. This peculiar assemblage or corporation 
of blood-relatives, which has been referred to by ms 
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times before, is formed by the continuance 
^ the fiunily union through several, and it may be 
/ through an indefinite number of generations. The 
rule throughout most of the civilised world is that, 
for all purposes of law, fiimilies arc broken up into 
individuals or dissolved into a number of new families 
by the death of their head. But this is not necessarily 
the caw. The group made up of those whom we 
vaguely call our relatives — of our brothers, nephews, 
greav-uncles, uncles, and cousins, no less than those 
related to us in the ascending and descending lines — 
might very avcII, after any number of deaths, remain 
knitted together not only by blo<Kl and affection, but 
by mutual rights and duties prescribed or sanctioned 
by the law. An association of this sort Is well known 
to the law of India us the Joint Undivided Family, or, 
to give the technical description, the Family, ‘joint in 
food, worship, and estate.* If a Hindoo has become 
the root o( a family it is not necessarily separated 
by his death ; his children continue united for 
legal ]mq>o8cs as a cor[H>rate brotherhood, and 
some definite act of one or more of the brethren is 
required to effect a dissolution of the plexus of mutual 
rights and a partition of the family property. The 
family thus formed by tlie continuance of several 
gwerations in union is identical in outline with a 
group very ftmiliar to the students of the older 
tBoman law — ^the Agnatic Kindred. The Agnatea 
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nrerc that assemblage of persons who would have been\ 
wilder the patriarchal authority of some common an- \ 
?estor, if he had lived long enough to exercise it. Thei 
loint Family of the Hindoos is that assemblage of 
versons who would have joined in the sacrifices at 
he funeral of some common ancestor, if he had died 
in their lifetime. In the last case the sacerdotal 
[>oint of view men^ly takes the place of the legal or 
?ivil. 

So far as we are able, amid the disadvantages 
under whi(‘h we are placed by the obscurity of* our 
authorities, h‘t us examine the legal qualiti(‘s which 
the ancient Irish law attributes to this brotherhooil 
of kinsmen as it was found in Ireland. First of 
alb the ‘ Tribe * of the Brehon tracts is a cori)orate, 1 
organic, self-sustaining unit. ‘ The Tribe sustains 
itself.’ (‘Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ ii. 283.) Its 
continuity has begun to depend on the land which it v 
occupies — ‘ land,’ says one of the still unpublished 
tracts, ‘ is |)eq)etual man ’ — but it is not a purely 
land-owning l>ody; it has ‘live chattels and dead 
chattels,’ distinguished from those of individual tribes- 
men. (‘ Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ ii. 289.) Nor is it 
a purely cultivating body; it may follow a pro- 
fessional calling. (llnd,y iii. 49-51.) A portion of 
the tribal domain, probably the arable and choice 
pasture lands, has been allotted to separate households 
of tribesmen, but they hold their allotments sulgect^ 
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to l2ie controlling righto of the entire brotherhood, 
and the primaiy or fundamental rule is that they are 
to keep their shares of tribe-land intact. * Every 
tribesman is able to keep his tribe-land ; he is not to 
sell it or alienate or conceal it, or give it to pay for 
crimes or contracts.’ (‘Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ ii. 
283.) * No jxirson should leave a rent upon his land 

or upon his tribe which he did not find upon it.’ 

iii. f)2,*.').3.) ‘ Eveiyone is wealthy who keeps 
his tribe land ])crfcct os he got it, w'ho docs not leave 
greater debt upon it than ho found on it.’ {Ibid., 
iii. 35.) 

Under certain circumstances the tribesman may 
Hkalienate, by grant, contract, or bequest, a certain 
quiuitity of tlie tribe-land allotted to liim ; but what 
are the circumstances, and what the quantity, are 
points on which wc cannot venture to make any 
precise statement, so obscure luul contradictory are 
the rules set fortli. But the grantee primarily con- 
templated is certainly the Church, though it seems 
clear that there is a general power of alienation, either 
with Uie consent of tlte entire tribal brotherhood or i 
under pressure of strong necesrity . It further appears ^ 
to be beyond question that the tribesman has consider- 
^•hly greater power of disporition over property which 
be has acquired than over {»operty which has devolved 
on him as a member of a tribe, and that he has more 
power over acquisitionB made by his own unaided 
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industry than over acquisiUons made through profits 
arising from the cultivation of tribal land. ^ No per- 
son should grant land except such as he has purchased 
himself, unless by the common consent of the tribe. 
(‘Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ iii. 52, 53.) ‘ He who 

has not sold or bought (i.r., he who keeps his tribe- 
land as he obtained it) is allowed to make grants, 
each according to his dignity (».<?., ns the commentator 
explains, to the extent of one-third or onc-hnif of his 
tribe-land).’ ‘He who neither sells nor purchases 
may give os far as the third of his tribe-share in case 
df little necessity and one-half in case of great neces- 
sity.’ (* Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ iii. 47.) ‘ If it be 
land that acquires it, it is one-half ; ... if he 1)6 a 
professional man, ‘it is two-thirds of his contracts ’ 
(iii. 41)). 

The distinction between acquired property and/ 
propert}' inherited or received from kinsmen, and 
the enlaigcd power of parting with the first, are 
found in many bodies of ancient law — ^in our own 
early law among others. The rule that alienations,)# 
otherwise unlawful, may be made under pressure of 
necessity, is found in many parts of Hindoo law. 
The rule requiring the consent of the collective// 
broHierhood to alienations, with many minor rules 
of tins part of Brehon law, constantly forms port of 
the customs of Indian and Russian village-communi- 
ties ; and the duty of following common practices at 
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(tillage, wUch is the beqaest from these communities 
which lasted longest in the Germanic countries, is 
classed by the Corns Bescna, along with Marriage, 
as one of the fundamental institutions of the Irish 
people. (‘Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ iii. 17.) But 
much the most striking and unexpected analogies in 
the Brehon law on the subject of Tribesmen and the 
Tribe are those which it has with the Hindoo law of 
Joint Undivided Families. Under the Brahminical 
Indian law, whenever a member of a joint family has 
acquired property through special scientific know- 
ledge or the practice of a liberal art, he does nbt 
bring it into the common fund, unless his accomplish- 
ments were obtained through a training given to him 
by his family or at their expense. The whole law on 
the subject was much considered in a strange case 
which arose before the High Court of Madras 
Madras High Court Reports,’ ii. 56), where a joint 
family claimed tlie gains of a dancing-girl. The de- 
cision of the Court is thus summarised by the Re- 
porter : ‘ The ordinaiy gains of science are divisible 
they are brought into hotclqiot u]K>n partition of 
an undivided estate), when such science has been 
imparted at the family expense and acquired while 
receiving a femily muntenance. It is otherwise 
when the science has been imparted at the expense 
ci persons not members of the learner’s fanuly.’ The 
wny counterparts of the Indian rule and of the Indian 
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oxception are found in the ancient Irish law. *lf 
(the tribesman) be a professional man — ^that is, if the 
property be acquired by judicature or poetry, or any 
profession wliatsocver — he is capable of giving two- 
thirds of it to the Church . . . but, if it was the 
lawful profession of his tribe, he shall not give of 
the emolument of his profession but just as he could 
give of the land of his tribe.’ (Corns Bcscita, ‘ Ancient 
Laws of Ireland,’ iii. 5.) * 

It will be seen from tin* instances which I have 
given that the rules of the Irish Brehon law regulating 
the power of individual tribesmen to alioiate their 
separate property answer to the rules of Indian 
Brabminical law which regulate the power of indi- 
vidual members of a joint family to enjoy separate 
property. The difference is material. The Hindoo 
law assumes that collective enjoyment by the whole’ 
brotherhood is the rule, and it treats the enjoymentj 
of separate property by individual brethren as ai^ 
exception — an exception, I may add, round which an^ 
enormous mass of law has now clustered. On the 
other hand, the Brehon law, so far as it can be un- 
derstood, seems to me reconcileable with no other 
assumption than that individual proprietary rights 
have grown up and attained some stability within 
the circle of the tribe. The exercise of these rights 
is at the same time limited by the controlling powers 
of Ute odlecdve brotherhood of tribesmen; and to 
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these last, as to the Agnatic Kindred at Rome, some 
ultimate right of succesrion appears to be reserved. 
Hence the Irish legal unit is* not precisely a Joint 
jFamily; if the Brchon law is to be trusted, it has 
^considerably less of the ^ natural communism ’ which 
^diaracterises the Indian institution. The ‘ Fine ’ of 
the tracts is constantly spoken of in connection with 
landed proi>erty, and, whenever it is so connected, I 
imagine it to have undergone some of the changes 
which are constantly brought about by contact with 
the land, and I figure it to myself in that case as 
a Mark or Village-Community, in which the ideas 
i proper to the older group out of which it grew, the 
I Joint Family, have survived in exceptional strength. 
\ It in this respect approaches the Russian rather than 
I the Indian tyjHj of village-community. 

The Mudgments of Co-Tenancy’ is a Brehou 
law-tract, still unpublished at the time at which I 
write, and presenting, in its present state, consider- 
able difficulties of interpretation. It puts, at the 
outset, the question, — "WTience does Co-Tenancy 
arise?’ The answer given is, ‘From several heirs 
and from their increasing on the land.* The tract 
then goes on to explain that the land is, in the first 
year, to be tilled by the kinsmen just as each pleases; 
that in the second year they are to exchange lots; 
that in the third year the boundaries are to be 
fixed; and tiiat the whole process of severance is to 
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be contaminated in the tenth year. I trust it is 
not a presumptuous conjecture that the order of 
change here indicated is more trustworthy than the 
time fixed for each of its stages. The period of 
ten years for the entire transition from collective to 
se{)arate proi)erty seems to me greath' too shorty and 
hard to reconcile with other Irish evidence; and I 
suggest tliat the Ilrehon lawyer, attached to the 
institution of separate pro|>erty, like tlie rest of his 
class, is depicting rather an ideal than un actual set 
of arrangements. The pnxress, however, which is* 
here descrilHjd, if it he sprtaid over a much longer 
space of time, is really in harmony witii all our 
knowledge of the rise and progress of cultivating > 
communities. First a Joint Family, composed of * se- 
veral heirs increasing on the land/ is found to have 
made a settlement. In the earliest stage the various 
households reclaim the land w^ithoiit set rule. Next 
comes the system of exchanging lots. Finally, the* 
jx)rtioiis of land are enjoyed in severalty. 

The references to the ancient collective owner- 
ship and ancient collective enjojTnent in the non-? 
legal Irish literature appear to be very rare. But my 
firiend Mr. Whitley Stokes has supplied me with two 
passages in point. The MJber H^'mnorum/ attri- 
buted to the eleventh ceutur}^, contains (folio 5a) the 
following statement: ^Numerous were the human 
beings in Ireland at that time (i.c. the time o£ the 

j 
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tons of Aed Slane, a.d. 658-694), and such was their 
number that they used to get only thrice nine 
ridges for each man in Ireland, to wit, nine of b(^, 
and nine of smooth (arable), and nine of wood.’ 
Another Irish manuscript, believed to date from the 
twelfth century, the ’ Lebor na Huidre,’ says that 
‘there was not ditch, nor fence, nor stone-wall 
round land, till came the [jcriod of the sons of Aed 
Slane, but (only) smooth fields. Because of the 
abundance of the households in their |>eriod, there- 
fore it is that they introduced boundaries in Ireland.’ 
These curious statements can, of course, only be 
regarded os authority for the existence, at the time 
when they were penned, of a belief that a change 
from a system of collective to a system of restricted 
enjoyment laid occurml at some {teriod or other in 
Ireland, and of a tradition respecting the date of the 
change. But it is instructive to find both of them 
attributing it to the growth of ]K>pulation, and an 
especial interest attaches to the account given in the 
‘ Liber Hymnorum ’ of the newer distribution of 
land which was tliought to have taken the place of 
something older. The periodical allotment to each 
{household of a definite portion of bug land, wood 
I land, and arable land wears a strong resemblance to 
ithe apportionment of pasture and wood and arable 
lland which still goes uu in our day under the com* 
munal rules of the Swiss Allmeuden (see Laveleye, 
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^P. ets. F. P./ pp. 268 ei and which is an un- 
doubted legacy from the ancient constitution of cer- 
tain Swiss Cantons as Teutonic Hundreds. 

Proj)erty in Land, wherever it has grown out of 
the gradual dissolution of the ancient cultivating 
communities, has many churucteristics which distin- s 
giiish it from the form of landed j)ro|)crty with which | 
Englishmen and men of English race are best ac- 
quainted. The area within which this last form of 
proi>erty is the sole or dominant kind of oAvnership 
is now much larger than it was, through its diffusion 
over all North America, except Mexico, and over all 
colonies settled for the first time by Englishmen, 
but our nearly exelusive familiarity with it has led, I 
think, to our very commonly over-estimating the ex- 
tent to which it prevails over the world, and even over 
Western Europe. Its parentage may be traced, not to 
the decaying authority of the Tril>e over the several- 
ties of the tribesmen, but to tlie ever-inereasiiig 
authority of the Chief, first over his domain 
‘ booked ' land, and secondarily over the tribe-lands. 'U 
The early growth of the power of the Chief is thus of 
the utmost interest in the hi^tory t)f landed property, 
and I propose to discuss it at some length in the suc- 
ceeding Lectures. Meantime, let me say something 
on the transmutations which Patriarclial Power is 
observed, as a fact, to undergo in the assemblages of 
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Btra held together by kinship which are still found 
making a part of Aryan communities. 

.V, The Joint Undivided Family, wherever its be* 
ginning is seen.in such communities, springs univer* 
) sally out of the Patriarchal Family, a group of natural, 
or adoptive descendants held together by subjection 
to the eldest living ascendant, father, grandfatlier, or 
gr. at-grandfather. Whatever be tlie formal prescrip- 
tions of the law, the head of such a group is always 
in practice dcs^totic, and he Is the object of a resiiect, 
if not always of an affection, which is probably seated 
deeper than any positive institution. But in the 
ymore extensive assemblages of kinsmen which consti- 
tute the Joint Faniil)* the eldest male of the eldest 
line is never the parent of all the members, and not 
necessarily the first in age among them. To many 
of them he is merely a tlistant relative, and he may 
possibly be an infant. The sense of patriarchal right 
does not die out in such groups. Each father or grand- 
father has more jK>wer than anyl)ody else over his wife, 
children, and dc-scendants ; and there is always what 
may be called a belief that the blood of the collective 
brotherhood runs more truly and purely in some one 
line than in any other. Among the Hindoos, the eldest 
male of this line, if of full mental capacity, is gene* 
rally placed at the head of the concerns of the joint 
jfitmily; but where the institution survives in any 
Wmpleteness, he is not a Paterfiimilias, nor is he 
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<»wner of the fiunily property, but merely manager ; 
of its affairs and administrator of its possessions. If^ 
he is not deemed fit for his duties, a ^ worthier ’ kins- 
man is substituted for him by election, and, in fact,| 
tile longer the joint family holds together, tlie more; 
election gains ground at the expense of birth. The 
head or manager of the Sclavonic House-Communities 
(which, however, arc much more artificial than the 
Hindoo Joiiit Families) is undisguisedly an elective* 
rcprescnlativc, and in soiiu* of our examples a 
council of kinsmen lx?longing to tlie eldest line of 
descent Uikcs the jilace of an individual adiiiinistmtor. 
The whole process 1 will describe ais the gnuiual 
transmutation of the Patriarch into the Chief. 
The general rule is that the Chief is elected, with a 
strong preference for the eldest line. Sometimes he 
is assisted by a definite council of near kinsmen, 
and sometimes this council takes his place. On the 
whole, where the body of kinsmen fin'ined on the type' 
of the Joint Family is a purely civil institution, the 
tendency is towards greater disregard of the claims 
of blood. But in those stales of soc.iety in which the 
brotherhood is not merely a civil confraternity, but a 
political, militant, self-sustaining group, we can per- 
ceive from actually extant examples that a separate 
set of causes come into operation, and that the Chief, 
as military leader, sometimes more than regains the 
privileges which he lost through the decay of the 
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tradition which connected him with the common 

( root of all the kindred. True patriarchal authority^ 
however, revives whenever the process of expansion 
' into a group is interrupted and whenever one of the 
i brotherhood plants himself at a distance from the reft. 
A Hindoo who severs himself from a Joint Family, 
which the law as administered by the English tribu- 
nals gives him great facilities for doing, acquires 
much greater power over his family, in our sense of 
the word, than he had as a member of the larger 
brotherhood. Similarly, in the developed Joint 
Family or Villago-Coinmunity, as the little society 
becomes more populous, as the village spreads, as the 
practice of living in separate dwellings extends, as the 
land ratln‘r than the common lineage gets to be re- 
garded as the cement of the brotherhood, each man 
in his own house practically obtains stringent patri- 
archal autliority over his wife, children, and servants. 
But then, on the other hand, the seiutrated member 
of the joint family, or the head of the village house- 
hold, will himself become the root of a new joint 
brotherhood, unless his children voluntarily dissolve 
the family union after his deatli. Thus all the 
branches of human society may or may not have 
been developed from joint families which arose out of 
an ori^nal {rntriarchal cell ; but, wherever the Joint 

( Family is an institution of an Aryan race, we see it 
longing from such a cell, and, when it dissolves, we 
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LECTURE V. 

THE CHIEF AND HIS ORDER. 

Nothing seems to me to have been more cle*rly 
shown by recent researches than the necessity of 
keeping apart the Tribe and the Tribal Chief as dis-j 
tinct sources of positive institutions. The lines of^ 
descent are constantly entwined, but each of them is 
found to run up in the end to an independent origin. 
If I were to apply this assertion to political history, 

I should l)e only repeating much of what has been 
said by Mr. Freeman in his excellent work on ‘ Com- 
parative Politics.’ Confining myself to the history 
of private institutions, let me oliserve that the dis- 
tinction which I have drawn should be carefully 
borne in mind by those who desire to penetrate to 
the beginnings of Property in Land. The subject has 
been greatly obscured by the practice, now brought 
home to the early writers on feudal law, of eyste-i 
matically passing over or misconstruing all forms of 
proprietary enjoyment which they conld not explain) 
on dieir own principles ; and lutherto die truth has 
only been directfy seen through some of die rules of 
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tenure. It may now, however, be lud down without 
I nehness that Property in Land, as known to commu* 

{ nities of the Aryan race, has had a twofold origin. 

It has arisen partly from the disentanglement of the 
A individual rights of the kindred or tribesmen from the 
collective rights of the Family or Tribe, and partly 
% from the growth and transmutation of the sovereignty 
of the Tribal Chief. The phenomena attributable to 
the double process seem to me easily distinguishable 
from one another. Both the sovereignty of the Cliief 
and the ownership of land by the Family or Tribe 
were in most of Western Europe passed through the 
crucible of feudalism ; but the first reappeared in 
\ some well-markctl characteristics of military or 
vknightly tenures, and the last in the principal rules 
of non-noble holdings, and among them of Socage, the 
distinctive tenure of the free farmer. The status of 
^ the Chief has thus left us one l)equeBt in the rule of 
i Primogeniture, which, however, lias long lost its most 
ancient form ; another in the right to receive certain 
dues and to enforce certain monopolies ; and a third 
^ in a specially absolute form of property which was 
once exclusively enjoyed by the Chief, and after him 
^ the Lord, in the portion of the tribal territoiy 
igi which formed liis own domain. On the other 
I several ^tems of successiaa after death, and 
vtiiem the equal dirision of the land between the chil* 
dnn, have sprung out of tribal ownership in various 
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stages of decay ; and it has left another set of traces 
(not quite so widely extended), in a number of minute 
customary rules which govern tillage aud occasionally i 
regulate the distribution of the produce. 

The fate of this double set of institutions in Eng- 
and and in France ap))cars tome most instructive. I 
have frequently dwelt in this place on the erroneousness 
of the vulgar opinion wliich dates the extreme subdivi- 
sion of the soil of France from the first French Revo- 
lution, and from the sale of the Church lands and .of 
the estates of the emigrant nohility. A writer — I 
was going to say as commonly read as Arthur Young, 
but certainly as oft(‘n mentioned as if he were com- 
monly rtiatl — notices this morcdlenimt^ on the very 
eve of the French Revolution, and immediately after 
it, as the great feature wliich distinguished France 
from England. ‘ From what we see in England/ be 
says, (‘Travels in 1787, ’88, and ’81),’ p.407) ' we can- 
not form an idea of the abundance in France of hihuU 
properties, that is, little farms belonging to those who 
cultivate them.’ He estimates that more tlian a third 
of the kingdom was occupied by them — a very large 
proportion, v^hen the extent of Church land in France 
is taken into account; but recent French investiga^ 
tions have shown reasons for thinking that the true 
proportion was still larger, and that it was rather 
growing than • iminiahin^, through that extravagance 
of the nobles which Court life fostered, and whidi 
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compelled them to sell their domains to peasants in 
small parcels. Young clearly saw that this subdivi- 
sion of the soil was the result of some legal nde; and 
strongly dissenting from the Revolutionary leaders 
who wished to carry it farther, he declared that 
‘ a law ought to be passed to render all division below 
a certain number of arpents illegal.* 

It seems to have veiy generally escaped notice 
I that the law of equal or nearly equal division 
[after death was the general law of France. The 
rule of primogeniture was of exceptional appli- 
; cation, and was for the must part confined to lands 
held by knightly tenure ; indeed, in the South 
of Fmnce, where the custom of equal division was 
slrcngthencd by the identical rule of the Roman juris- 
prudence, the privileges of the eldest son were only 
secured by calling in the exceptional rules of which 
the Roman Law gives the benefit to milites (or 
soldiers on service) when making their wills or regu- 
lating their successions, and by laying down that 
every chevalier, and ever)’ noble of higher degree, 
was a mUes within the meaning of the Roman juridi- 
cal writers. The tw<f systems of succession and the 
two forms of property lay ride by side, and there 
were men alive quite recently who could remember 
the bitter ammosities caused by their co-existence 
and antagonism. A very great part of the land held 
by laymen belonged to the peasantry, and descended 
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Recording to the rule of ^ual division, but eldest son 
after eldest son succeeded to the signory. Yet it 
was not the rule of primogeniture followed in noble 
descents which was the true grievance ; at most it 
became a grievance under the influence of the {leculiar 
vein of sentiment introduced by Rousseau. The 
legacy from tribal sovereignty to signorial privilege, 
which was n^ally resi*nted, was that which I placed 
second in order. The right to receive fcMidal dues 
and to enforce jK^tty monopolies, now almost extin-v 
guished in England hy the measures to which the 
Copyhold Commission has given effect, liad ceased long 
before the end of the hist century to be of any consi- 
derable imjKjrtance to the class which was invested 
with it ; hut M. de Tocqueville has explained, in his 
SVneien Regime’ (i. 18 ), that it made up almost the 
entire means of living \vhich the majority of the 
French iH>biUty possessed. A certain number of 
noblemen, bedsides their feudal rights, had their terrev, ^ 
or domain, belonging to them in absolute property, and 
sometimes of enormous extent ; and the wealthiest 
members of this limited class, the ffrandn^ who so 
frequently appear in French ^!ourt history, but who, 
away from the Court, were much the most respected 
and beloved of their order, formed the counterpart, 
from the legal point of view, of the English landed 
proprietary. The rest of the nobles lived, mainly, not 
on rent, but on their feudal dues, and eked out a 
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meagre subsistence by serving the King in arms. 
The sense of property in the soil was thus not in the 
lord but in the peasantry ; and the peasantry viewed 
ithe exercise of signorial rights with a feeling closely 
lakin to that which is inspired by a highly oppressive 
tax. The condition of sentiment produced by it is 
even now a political force of some moment in France ; 
and a similar, though a far weaker, repulsion is known 
•to have been caused in this country by the taking of 
tithes in kind. It is a significant fact tiiat, where 
the ownership is acknowledged to reside in the 
superior holder, the exaction of even an extreme 
rent from the tenants below has very rarely been 
regarded with the some bitterness of resentment. 

The change, therefore, which took place in France 
at the first Revolution was this : the laud-law of 
the {>eople superseded the land-law of the nobles. 
In England the converse process has been gone 
tlirough, and what has occurred is obviously in har- 
mony with much else in English history'. The system 
' of the nobles has become in all essential particulars 
the system of the people. The rule of primogeniture, 
which once applied only to knightly holdings, came 
to apply to the great bulk of English tenures, except 
the Gavelkind of Kent and some others of merely 
local importance. This part of the change to<dc place 
at a remote^epoch, and its circumstances are involved 
in much o^urity ; and we know little mmre of it 
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with certainty than that it was rapidly proceeding 
between the time at which Glanville and the time at 
wliich Bracton wrote. Glanville, probably not earlier 
than the thirty-third year of Henry the Second’s reign, 
expresses himself as if the general rule of law caused 
lands held by free cultivators in socage to be divided 
equally between all the male children at the death of 
the last owner ; Bracton, probably not later than the 
fifty -second year of Henry the Third, UTites as if the 
rule of primogeniture ap[ilied universally to military 
tenures and generally to socage tenures. But another 
branch of the process was postponed almost to our 
own day. Possibly not many Englishmen have re- 
cognised with as much clearness as a recent French 
writer (Doniol, ‘ La Revolution Fran9oise et la Fco- 
dalitd’) that the transmutation of customaiy and copy-V 
hold into freehold property, which has been proceed- 
ing for about forty years under the conduct of the 
Copyhold and Enclosure Commissioners, is the peace- 
ful and insensible removal of a grievance which did 
more than any other t«) bring about the fifst French 
Revolution and to prevent the re-establishment of 
the ancient political order. But long before there 
was a Copyhold Commission, the great mass of Eng- 3 
lish landed property had assumed certain character- ' 
istics which strongly distinguished it from the( 
peasant property of the Consent as ^it existed 
before it was affected by the French Codes, and as ' 
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it is Btjll fouiid in some countries. This last form 
joi proprietorship was very generally fettered by the 
4uty of cultivation in some particular way, and, as a 
rule, could not be dealt with so as to bar the rights 
. reserved to the children and widow of the owner by 
^ the law of succession. The traces of a similar species 
of ownership, probably once widely diffused, may 
still be here and there discerned through the customs 
of particular English manors. I repeat the opinion 
which I expressed three years ago, that our modern 
^English conception of absolute property in land is 
really descended from the special proprietorship en- 
joyed by the Lord, and more anciently by the tribal 
Chief, in his own Domain. It would be out of place 
to enter here on a discussion of the changes which 
seem to me desirable in order to make the soil of 
England as freely exchangeable as the theory now 
generally accepted demands ; but to the principle of 
several and absolute property in land I hold this 
country to be committed. I believe I state the in- 
ference suggested by all known legal history when 
1 1 say that there can be no material advance in civili- 
|8ation unless lauded property is held by groups at 
ieast as small as Families ; and I again remind you 
that W'e are indebted to the peculiarly absolute 
English form of ownership for such an achievement 
as the cultivation of the soil of North America. 

• Before describing *to you the new light which the 
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Ancient Laws of Ireland throw on the primitive con- 
dition of the institutions of which I have been speak- 
ing, let me give you one word of caution as to the 
statements of modem Irish writers respecting the 
orifidnal relations of the Irish Tribe and of the Irish 

o 

Tribal Chief, Unhappily the subject has been dis- 
cussed in the spirit of the later agrarian history of 
Ireland. On the one hand, some disputants havei 
thought to serve a imtriotic purpose by contending 
that the land of each Tribe belonged absolutely to it- 
self and was its common property, and that the Chief 
was a mere administrative officer, rewarded for his 
services in making a fair distribution of the territory 
among the tribesmen by a rather larger share of its 
area than the rest, which was allotted to him as his 
<lomam. Contrariwise, some writers, not perhaps 
actuated by much kindliness to the Irish people, have; 
at least suggested that they were always cruelly op- 
pressed by their superiors, and probably by their 
natural chiefs more than any others. These authors 
point to the strong evidence of oppression by the 
Chiefs which the books of the English observers of 
Ireland contain. Edmund Spenser and Sir John Davis 
cannot have merely intended to calumniate the Irish 
native aristocracy when they emphatically declared 
that the ‘ chie& do most shamefully rackrent their 
tenants,’ and spoke with vehement indignation of the 
esactions from which the tribesmen suffered, the 
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^ooE^eriug,’ and the ‘coin and livery,’ which occur ; 
over and over again in their pages. A third school,. '' 
jof a very different order from these, has representa* 
tives among the most learned Irishmen of our day. 
They resent the assertion that the land belonged to 
the tribe in common as practically imputing to the- 
ancient Irish that utter barbarism to which private 
property is unknown. They say that traces of owner- 
ship jealously guarded arc found in all parts of 
the Brehon laws, and they are on the whole apt to 
speak of the vassalage to the Chief which these laws 
attribute to the tribesmen as if it implied something 
like modern tenancy in the latter and modem owner- 
ship in the former. But they say that the relation 
of landlord and tenant was regulated by careful and 
kindly provisions, and they ascribe the degradation 
of the system, like the other evils of Ireland, to 
English cupidity and ignorance. The Norman nobles 
who first settled in Ireland are well known to have 
become in time Chieftains of Irish Tribes ; and it is 
suggested that they were the first to forget their 
duties to their tenants and to think of nothing but 
their privileges. Nor is there anything incredible in 
this last assumption. An English settler in India 
who buys land there is often reputed a ^harder land- 
101x1 than the native zemindars, his neighbours, not 
because he^ intends to be harsher (indeed in some 
things he is usually far more considerate and bounti- 
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fill), but because he is accustomed to a stricter system 
and cannot accommodate himself to the loose and 
irregular play of relations between native landowner 
and native tenant. 

I cannot wholly concur in any one of these theo- 
ries concerning Chief and Tribe. Each seems to me 
to contain a portion of truth, but not the whole. Let 
me first say thSt the whole land-system shadowed forth 
in the Brehon laws does seem to me to have for its / 
basis the primary ownership of the tribe-land by the 
Tribe. It is also true that the Chief appears to exer- 
cise certain administrative duties in respect of this 
land, and that he has a specific portion of the tribe-v 
land allotted to him, in the vicinity of his residence or 
stronghold, for the maintenance of his household and 
relatives. But this is not all. As we see the system 
through the law, it is not stationary, but shifting, de- 
veloping, disintegrating, re-combining. Even accord- 
ing to the texts apparently oldest, much of the tribal 
territoiy appears to have been permanently alienated ^ 
to sub-tribes, families, or dependent chiefs ; and the 
glosses and commentaries show that, before they 
were written, this process had gone very far indeed. 
Whatever, again, may have been the original dignity 
and authority of the Chief, they are plainly growing, 
not merely through the introduction of alien prin- 
ciples and ideas, but from natural causes, more or 
less operative all over Europe. The general charac- 

K 
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lier of tibese causes is very much the same as in tlie 
Germamc countries. The power of the Chief grows 
first through the process which is called elsewhere 
< commendation,’ the process by which the free tribes- 
man becomes ‘ his man,’ and remains in a state of de- 
pendence having various degrees. It farther grows 
1/ from his increasing authority over the waste-lands of 
the tribal territory and from the servile or semi-ser- 
vile colonies he plants there ; and lastly, it augments 
Ofirom the material strength which he acquires through 
the numbers of his immediate retainers and asso- 
ciates, most of whom stand to him in more or less 
servile relations. But the Brehon law tells us much 
that is novel and surprising concerning the particular 
4X)ur8eof these changes and their nature in detail. 
It furnishes us with some wholly new ideas concern- 
ing the passage of society from inchoate to complete 
jfeudalism, and helps us to complete the account of it 
.derived from Germanic sources. In this, as it seems to 
me, the greatest part of its interest consists. 

' With the Chieftaincy of the Tribe the early his- 
tory of modem Aristocracy and modem Kingship 
begins. These two great institutions had, in fact, at 
1 first the same history, and the Western world long 
continued to bear the marks of their original identity. 

E danor with its Tenemental lands held by the free 
ts of the Lord, and with its Domain which was 
mediate dependence on him, was the type of all 
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the feudal wvereignties in theircomplete forin, whether] 
the ruler acknowledged a superior above him c^j 
whether he at most admitted one in the Pope, or the| 
Emperor, or God himself. In every County, or Duke- 
dom, or Kingdom there were great tenants holding 
directlj' of its head and on some sort of parity with 
him; and there was a Domain under his more im- 
mediate government and at his immediate disposal. 
-There is no obscurer and more difficult subject than 
the origin of the class whose power was the keystone 
of all these political and proprietary constructions, 
and none on which the scantiest contributions to our 
knowledge are more welcome. 

There is one view of the original condition of 
privileged classes which, though held by learned men, 
has been a good deal weakened of late by German 
research, and seems to me still farther shaken by 
portions A>f the Brehon law. Tins is the impression 
t^at they always constituted, as they practically do^ 
now, a distinct class or section of the community, each 
member of the class standing in a closer relatidh to 
the other members than to the rest of the nationidi 
or tribal society to which all belong. It cannot be 
doubted that the earliest modem aristocracies have as 
a fact, when they are first discerned, this particular 
aspect. Mr. Freeman (‘Norman Conquest,’ i. 88) 
says that the ‘ difference between eorl and cebri is a 
primary &ct from which we start.’ Tacitus plainly 
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distinguished the noble from the non-noble freeman 
in the Germanic societies which he observed; and 
Cessar, as I stated in another Lecture, divides all the 
Continental Celtic tribes into the Equites and the 
Plebs. We can understand that a spectator Ipoking 
at a set of tribal communities from tlie outside would 
naturally class together all men visibly exalted above 
the rest ; but nevertheless this is not quite the ap- 
pearance which early Germanic society wears in the 
eyes of enquirers who follow the method of Von 
Maurer and Landau. Each Chief or Loi’d appears to- 
them to have been noble less with reference to other 
noblemen than with reference to the other free tribes- 
men comprised in the same group with himself. 
Nobility has many diverse origins; but its chief 
source seems to have been the respect of co-villagers 
QT ^semblages of kinsmen for the line of descent in 
which the purest blood of each little society was be- 
lieved to be preserved. Similarly, the Brehon law 
I suggests that the Irish Chiefs were not the class by 
thetnselves which the corresponding order among the 
Continental Celts appeared to Caesar to be, but were 
necessarily the heads of separate groups composed of 
their kindred or of their vassals. ‘ Every chief,’ says 
the text which I quoted before, ‘ rules over his land, 
whether it be great or whether it be small.’ And 
'while the Irish law describes the way (as I shall 
point out) in which a common freeman can become a* 
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chief, it also shows that the position to which he 
attains is the presidency of a group of dependants. 
Nevertheless the persons thus elevated undoubtedly u 
tend to become, from various causes, a class by them-j 
selves and a special section of the general community; 1 
and it is very probable that the tendency was at work 
from the earliest times. It is fartiter to be remarked 
that some aristocracies were really a section of the C 
community from the very first. This structure of 
society is produced where one entire tribal group 
! conquers or imposes its supremacy upon other tribal 
.,^grqups also remaining entire, or where an original 
body of tribesmen, villagers, or citizens, gradually 
gathers round itself a miscellaneous assemblage of 
protected dependants. There are many known in- 
stances of both processes, and the particular relation 
of tribal groups which the former implies was certainly 
not unknown to the Celtic societies. Among the 
Scottish Highlanders some entire septs or clans are 
stated to have been enslaved to others; and on the very 
threshold of Irish history we meet with a distinction 
between free and rent-paying tribes which may possibly 
imply the same kind of superiority and subordination. 

The circumstance of greatest novelty in the posi- 
tion of the Chief which the Brehon law appears to me 
to bring out is this : Whatever else a Chief is, he is 
before all things a rich man; not, however, rich, as, 

. popular associations would lead us to anticipate, ii 
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land, but in live stock — ^in flocks and herds, in sheep, 
ai^ before all things in oxen. Here let me interpose 
the remark, that the opposition commonly set up be> 
tween birth and wealth, and particularly wealth other 
than landed property, is entirely modern. In French 
I literature, so far as my knowledge extends, it first 
! appears when the riches of the financial officers of the 
I French momirchy — ^the Superintendents andFarmers- 
' General — ^begin to attract attention. With us it seems 
to be exclusively the result of the great extension 
and productiveness of industrial undertakings on the 
largest scale. But the heroes of the Homeric po^s 
are not only valiant but wealthy (Odyss. xiv. 96-106) j 
the warriors of the Nibelungen-Lied are not only noble 
but rich. In the later Greek literature we find pride 
of birth identified with pride in seven wealthy ancestors 
in succession, enra iramroi ir\ov<rioi ; and you are well 
aware how rapidly and completely the aristocracy 
of wealth assimilated itself in the Roman State to 
the aristocracy of blood. Passing to the Irish Chief, 
we find the tract called the ‘ Cain-Aigillne ’ lB 3 dng 
down (p. 279) that * the head of every tribe should be 
the man of the tribe who is the most experienced, the 
most noble, the most wealthy, the most learned, the 
most truly popular, the most powerful to oppose, the 
most steadfast to sue fw' •profits and to be sued for 
lasses.' There are many other passages to the same 
effbct j and on closdy examining the system (as I pro* 
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pose to do presently) we can perceive that personal 
wealth was the principal condition of the Chief’s 
maintaining his position and authority. 

But while the Brehon laws suggest that the pos« 
session of personal wealth is a condition of the main-<»' 
tenance of chieftainship, they show with much dis- 
tinctness that through the acquisition df such wealth b- 
the road was always open to chieftainship. We are 
not altogether without knowledge that in some Euro- 
pean societies the humble freeman might be raised by 
wealth to the position which afterwards became mo- 
dern nobility. One fact, among the very few which 
are tolerably well ascertained respecting the specific 
origin of particular modern aristocracies is, that a por- 
tion of the Danish nobility were originally peasants ; 
and there are in the early English laws some traces 
of a process by which a Ceorl might become a Thane. 
These might be facts standing by themselves, and 
undoubtedly there is strong reason to suspect that 
the commencements of aristocracy were multifold; 
but the Brehon tracts point out in several places, 
with legal minuteness, the mode in which a peasant 
freeman in ancient Ireland could become a diiefl 
There are few personages of greater interest spoken 
of in these laws than the Bo- Aire, literally the ‘cow- 
nobleman.’ He is, to begin with, simply a peasant 
who .lias grown rich in catde, probably throud 
obtiuning tiie use of large portions of tribe-rlan^ 




The trae nobles, or Aires — a word str^ing £rom its 
consonance with words of similar meaning in the 
Teutonic languages — are divided, though we can 
scarcely believe the classification to correspond with 
an universal fiict, into seven grades. Each grade is 
Idistinguished from the others by the amounl of 
wealth possessed by the Chief belonging to it, by the 
b weight attached to his evidence, by his power of 
C' binding his tribe by contracts (literally of ‘ knotting ’), 
by the dues which he receives in kind from his vass als 
according to a ^stem to be presently described, and 
it by his Honor-Price, or special damages incurred by 
injuring him. At the bottom of the scale is the 
chief or noble called the Aire-desa; and the Brehou 
law provides that when the Bo- Aire has acquired 
twice the wealth of an Aire-desa, and has held it for 
a certain number of generations, he 
desa himself. The advantage secured 
not, you see, exclude respect for 
into it. ‘ He is an inferior chief,’ 

Mor.,’ ‘ whose father was not a 
many other strong assertions of 
to inherited rank. The primary ' 
is evidently that it springs from 
blood, but noble birth is regarded as i 


ated with wealth, and he who becomes rich gri^b^^ 
climbs to a position indistinguishable from thsif^^rbl^ 
he would have occupied if he had been nobly bogm. 
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What b thus new in the system is the clear account 
of nobility as a status, having its origin in the . or- 
ganic structure of ancient society, but neverthel^ 
in practice having perpetually fresh beginnings. 

The enormous importance which belongs to 
wealth and specially to wealth in cattle, in the early 
Aryan society reflected by the Brehon tracts, helps, 
I think, to clear up one great difficulty which meets 
us on the threshold of an enquiry into tlie origin of 
aristocracies. I suppose that the popular theory oh 
the subject of the privileged class in modern commu 
nities is that it was originally indebted for its status, 
if not for its power or influence, to kingly favour. 
An Englishman once questioned the Emperor Paul 
of Russia on the position of the Russian nobility. 
* T|i§.pnly man who is noble in my dominions,’ said 
4b the man to whom I speak, for the time 
aking to him.’ I merely take these 
^^^^.w^ngest possible statement of the view 
to -rejtoing ; but they were used by a 

jijsturbed brain, whose authority had 
of an Oriental character from 
to Tartar power, and they were 
even of Russia. Among our- 
^ ^ favourite assumption seems 

I' to however slight may be the practical 
'we draw from it, that all aristocratic 
j^vilegb had its origin in kingly grace} and thb’ 
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appears, on the whole, to be the theory of English 
■law; But the institutions of many parts of the Gon^ 
■tinent long retained the traces of a different set of 
ideas, and these were found where kingly power was 
■ actually much greater than in England. The French 
Noblesse, before the Revolution, would as a body 
have resented the assertion that they were a creation 
of the King, and the Kings of France more than once 
admitted that they were only the most exalted mem> 
hers of a class to which their own nobility belonged. 

( Kings have everywhere nowadays, and in many 
countries have had for centuries, a monopoly of the 
power of ennobling. This road to nobility has been 
so long trodden, that men in general have almost for- 
gotten there ever was another route. Yet historical 
scholars have long known that nobility conferred by 
royal grant was, in one sense, a modem institution, 
though they have not succeeded in completely ex- 
plaining how it came to supplant or dwarf the insti- 
tution upon which it was engrafted. There seems to- 
be no doubt that the first aristocracy springing from 
kingly favour consisted of the Gomitatus, or Gom- 
I panions of the King. Although there is a good deal 
of evidence that the doss was at first considered in 
some way servile, it gradually became in some coun- 
tries the type of all nobility. A few tolerably femiliar - 
fitcts may serve to remind us how remarkable has 
\t(dNi the fortune of the royal households all over 
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Western Europe. The Mayor of the Frankish Palace 
became King of the Franks. The Chamberlain of 
the Romano-German Emperors is now the German 
Emperor. The blood of the Steward of Scotland 
runs in the veins of the Kings of England. The 
Constables of France repeatedly shook or saved the 
French throne. Among ourselves the great oflScers 
of the Royal Council and Household still take prece- 
dence either of all Peers or of all Peers of their own 
degree. Whence, then, came this great exaltation of 
the Mayor or Count of the Palace, of the great Sene- 
schal or Steward, of the High Chancellor, the Great 
Chamberlain, and High Constable — ^titles which, 
when they do not mark an office originally clerical, 
point to an occupation which must at first have been 
menial? 

It seems certain that the Household sprang from 
veiy humble beginnings. Tacitus describes the 
companions of the Germanic chief as living with 
him in his house and supported by his bounty. 
Mr. Stubbs when stating (‘ Constitutional History,*^ 
p. 150) that ‘ the gesiths of an (English) king were 
his guajrd and private council,’ observes that the 
*fi%e household servants of a ceorl are also in a 
certain sense his gesiths.’ The Companions of the 
King appear also in the Irish l^al literature, but they j 
aie not noble, and they are . associated with the king’s/ 
body-guard, which is essentially servile. The King os 
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Erin, though he never existed (strictly speaking), 
save for diort intervals, yet always, so to speak, 
tended to exist, and the Crith Gablach, a Brehon 
tract of which a translation is given at the end of 
Sullivan’s edition of O’Curry’s Lectures, contains a 
picture of his palace and state. The edifice intended 
to be described is apparently very much the same as 
the great Icelandic house of which Mr. Dasent, in 
the ‘Story of Burnt Njal,’ has attempted to give a 
drawing from the descriptions found in Norse litera- 
ture. In it the King feasts his guests, from kings 
and king’s sons to a ghastly company of prisoners 
in fetters, the forfeited hostages of subject-chiefs or 
sub-septs who have broken their engagements. The 
Companions arc there also, and they are stated to 
consist of his privileged tenantry and of his body- 
guard, which is composed of men whom he has 
delivered fix>m death, jail, or servitude, never (a 
significant exception) of men whom he has saved on 
the battle-field. I am afraid that the picture of Irish 
society supplied by the Crith Gablach must through- 
put be regarded as to a great extent ideal or theo- 
retical; at any rate, there is much testimony fix)ni 
English vititors to Ireland that many considerable 
Irish Chie& were much more humbly furnished out 
than the King of Erin at Tara. Yet it is very likely 
that they all had Companions attending them, and 
I suspect that the obligation of maintaining a little 
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court had much to do with that strange privilege 
which in later times had a deplorable histor}', the 
right of the Chief to go with a following to the 
dwellings of his tenants and there be feasted at the 
tenant’s expense. That even petty Chiefs of the 
Scottish Highlands had a retinue of the same cha- 
racter is known to all who can recall that immortal 
picture of Celtic society which for the first time 
brought it home to men who were neariy our con- 
temporaries that ancient Celtic life and manners had 
existed almost down to their days — the novel of 
‘ Waverley.’ 

It seems extremely probable that, in a particular ' 
stage of society, this personal service to the Chief or 
King was everywhere rendered in expectation of 
reward in the shape of a gift of land. The Com- 
panions of the Teutonic kings, in Continental Europe, 
shared largely in the Benefices — ^grants of Roman 
provincial land fully peopled and stocked. In ancient 
Ensland the same class are believed to have been 
the largest grantees of public land next to the 
Church; and doubtless we have here part of the 
secret of the mysterious change by which a new 
nobility of Thanes, deriving dignity and authority 
from the King, absorbed the older nobility of Eorls. 
But we are a little apt to forget the plentifuhiesB ofj 
land in countries lying beyond the northern ancx 
western limits of the Roman Empire, or just within 
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them. Mr. Thorold Rogers, fmtmg of s perSod 
rektively much later, and founding his opinion on 
the extant evidence of returns from manor-lands, 
apeaks of land as the ‘cheapest commodity of the 
Middle Ages.’ The practical difficulty was not to 
obtain land, but the instruments for making it pro- 
ductive; and hence, in a society older relatively than 
any Teutonic society of which we have any distinct 
knowledge, that very society which the Brehon tracts 
enable us to understand, it may very well have 
been that the object of suit at court was much less ^ 
obtain land than to obtain cattle. The Chief, as I 
have already said, was before all things rich in flocks 
.and herds. He was military leader, and a great part 
of his wealth must have been spoil of war, but in his 
civil capacity he multiplied his kine through his 
growing power of appropriating the waste for pasture, 
and through a system of dispersing his herds among 
the tribesmen, which will be described in the next 
Lecture. The Companion who followed him to the 
foray, or was ready to do so, cannot but have been 
enriched by his bounty; and thus, if already noble, he 
became greater; if he was not noble, the way to 
nobility lay through wealth. The passage which I 
am about to read to you may serve to illustrate what 
probably took place, though there is nothing except 
common humanity to connect the tribes of whose 
customs it speaks with the primitive Teutons and 
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Obits. The Rev. H. Dagmore, in a most interesting 
volume, called a ‘ Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
Customs,’ and published at the Wesleyan Missionary 
Press, Mount Coke, British EalSraria, writes thus of 
much the most advanced of the South African native 
races, the Kafirs or Zulus (p. 27): ‘As cattle con- 
stitute the sole wealth of the people, so they are 
their only medium of such transactions as involve 
exchange, payment, or reward. The retmners of a 
chief serve him for cattle; nor is it expected that he| 
could maintain his influence, or indeed secure anyi 
number of followers, if unable to provide them witU 
what at once constitutes their money, food, and 
clothing. He requires, then, a constant fund from 
which to satisfy his dependants; and the amount of 
the fund required may be judged of fix)m the cha- 
racter of the demand made upon him. His retinue, 
court, or whatever it is to be called, consists of men 
from all parts of the tribe, the young, the clever, and 
the brave, who come to do court service for a time, 
that they may obtain cattle to furnish them with the 
means of procuring wives, arms, or other objects of 
desire. On obtaining these they return to their 
homes and give place to others. Thus the immediate 
retinue of a chief is continually changing, and con- 
stitutes a permanent drain on his resources.’ Mr. 
Dugmore goes on to state that the sources of the 
diiers wealth are the inherited cattle of his father^ 
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cisic^ made to him on the ceremony of his circmh- 
benevolences levied from his tribe, fines and 
ffiscations, and the results of predatory excursions. 
The remarkable part played by kine in ancient 
Irish society will, I hope, be made more intelligible 
in the next Lecture. Meantime, let me observe that 
the two Celtic societies included in these islands 


which longest retained their ancient usages were both 
notoriously given to the plunder of cattle. Lord 
Macaulay, in speaking of Irish cattle-stealing, some- 
times, I must own, seems to me to express himself as 
if he thought the practice attributable to some native 
vice of Irish character; but no doubt it was what Mr. 
Tylor has taught us to call a survival, an ancient 
and inveterate liabit, which in this case continued 
through the misfortune which denied to Ireland the 
great condition of modern legal ideas, a strong 
central government. The very same practice, among 
the Celts of the Scottisli Highlands and the rude 
Germanic population of the Lowland Border, has 
^almost been invested by one man’s genius with the 
di^ty of a virtue. Again, turning to ‘ Waverley,’ I 
suppose there is no truer representative of the 
primitive Celtic chief than Donald Bean Lean, who 
drives the pattle of Tully Veolan, and employs a 
soothsayer to predict the number of beeves which are 
likely to come in his way. He is a far more genuine 
^ survival’ than Fergus Mclvor, who all but deserts 
his cause for a disappointment about an earldom. 
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It has been pointed out that the status of the 
Eling’s Companions was at first in some way servile. 
Whenever legal expression has to be given to the 
relations of the Comitatus to the Teutonic kings, the 
portions of the Roman law selected are uniformly 
those which declare the semi-servUe relation of the 
Client or Freedman to his Patron. The Brehon law 
permits us to take the same view of the corresponding 
class in Celtic societies. Several texts indicate that 
a Chief of high degree is always expected to surround 
himself with unfree dependants ; and you will re- 
collect that the retinue of the King of Erin was to 
consist not only of free tribesmen but of a body- 
guard of men bound to him by servile obligations. 
So far as it goes, I quite agree with the explanation 
which Mr. Freeman has given of the original connec- 
tion between servile status and that nobility with 
which the primitive nobilily of birth has become 
mixed up and confounded. ‘ The lowly clientage,’ 
he says, ‘ of the Roman Patrician and the noble fol- 
lowing of the Hellenic and Teutonic leader may 
really come firom the same source, and may both 
alike be parts of the same primeval heritage.’ 
(‘Comparative Politics,’ p. 261.) But perhaps we 
may permit ourselves to go a step beyond this ac- 
count. The Comitatus or Companions of the Chief, 
even when they were freemen, were not necessarily I 
or ordinarily his near kindred. Their dependence on' 
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him, carrying with it Mendship and affection, would 
in modem societies place them in a position well 
understood, and on something like an equality with 
him; but in the beginning of things one man was 
always the kinsman, the slave, or the enemy of an- 
other, and mere friendship and affection would, by 
themselves, create no tie between man and man. In 
order that they might have any reality, they would 
have to be considered as establishing one of the rela- 
tions known to that stage of thought. Between 
equals this would be assumed or fictitious kinship. 
But between the Chief who embodied purity of tribal 
descent and his associates, it would have more or less 
to follow the pattern of the slave’s dependence on his 
master, and, where the Companion was not actually 
the Chief’s slave, the bond which connected them 
would very probably be adapted to the more honour- 
able model furnished by the relation between ex- 
slave and ex-master. 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE CHIEF AND THE LAND. 

The Brehon law-tracts strongly suggest that, among 
the things which we in modern times have most for- 
gotten, is the importance of horned cattle^ not merely 
in the infancy of society, but at a period when it 
made some considerable advance towards maturity. 
It is scarcely possible to turn over a page without 
finding some allusion to beeves, to bulls, cows, heifers, 
and calves. Horses appear, sheep, swine, and dogs; 
and bees, the producers of the greatest of primitive 
luxuries, have a place assigned to them as an article 
of property which has something corresponding to it 
in old Roman law. But the animals much the most 
frequently mentioned are kine. There are some few 
facts both of etymology and of legal classification 
which point to the former importance of oxen. 
Cjgp ztafe — kine reckoned by the head — cattle — ^has 
given birth to one of the most famous terms of 
law and to one of the most famous terms of poli- 
tical economy, Chattels and Capital. Pecunia was 
probably the word for money which was employed 
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by th« largest part of mankind for the longest time 
together. But oxen, though they have furnished a 
modem synonym for personal property, were not, I 
need scarcely say, classed in the lower order of com- 
modities in all ancient systems of law. The primi- 
tive Roman law placed them in the highest class, and 
joined them with land and slaves as items of the lie» 
Mancipi. As in several other instances, the legal 
dignity of this description of property among the 
Romans appears to answer to its religious dignity 
among the Hindoos. Eine, which the most ancient 
Sanscrit literature shows to have been eaten as food,, 
became at some unknown period sacred, and their 
flesh forbidden; and ultimately two of the chief 
‘Things which required a Mancipation’ at Rome, 
oxen and landed property, had their counterpart in 
the sacred bull of Siva and the sacred land of India. 

The subject has possibly been obscured by an 
impression that homed cattle were only of pre- 
eminent importance to mankind in that pastoral 
stage of society which has been the theme of so much 
not altogether profitable speculation. The actual 
e^ddence seems to show that their greatest value was 
>«btained when groups of men settled on spaces of 
land and betook themselves to the cultivation of 
food-grains. It is veiy' possible that kine were at 
Ifirst exclusively valued for their flesh and milk, but ' 
it b clear that in veiy early times a dbtinct special v 
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importance belonged to them as t he instoument or 
medium of exchrage^i. In the Homeric literature, they 
are certainly a measure of value ; there seems no reason 
to doubt the traditional story that the earliest coined 
money known at Rome was stamped with the figure 
of an ox ; and at all events the connection between 
‘pecus’and ‘pecunia* is unmistakeable. Part, but 
by no means all, the prominence given by the Brehon 
lawyers to homed cattle ai'ises certainly from their 
usefulness in exchange. Throughout the Brehon 
tracts fines, dues, rents, and returns are calculated 
in live-stock, not exclusively in kine, but nearly so. 
Two standards of value are constantly referred to, 
^ sed’ and ‘cumhal.’ ‘ Cumhal * is said to have origi- 
nally meant a female slave, just as ‘ancilla* in 
mediceval Latinity sometimes means the price of a 
slave-girl ; but ‘sed’ is plainly used for an amount 
or quantity of live stock, probably to some small 
extent variable. The next stage, however, in the 
history of cattle is that at which their service to 
mankind is greatest. They are now valued chiefly, 
in some communities exclusively, for their use in 
tillage, for their labour and their manure. Their 
place has been taken very generally in Western 
Europe by horses as beasts of plough, but the change 
was even there both gradual and comparatively mo- 
dem; and there are still large portions of the world 
where the horse is exclusively employed, as it seems 
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eveiywliere to have been at one time, for war, for 
pleasure, or the chase. Qxea were thus almost the 
'sole representatives of what a Political Economist 
would now call Capital applied to land. I think it 
probable that the economical causes which led to 
the disuse of oxen as a medium of exchange led also 
to the change in their legal position which we find to 
have taken place at Rome and in India. The sancti- 
fication of the ox among the Hindoos, rendering hiSj 
flesh unlawful as food, must certainly have been con- 
nected with the desire to preserve him for tillage, 
and his elevation to a place among the Res Mancipi 
may well have been supposed to have the same ten- 
dency, since it made his alienation extremely difficult, 
and must have greatly embarrassed his employment in 
exchange. At this point the history of homed cattle 
becomes unhappily mixed up with that of large por- 
tions of mankind. The same causes which we per- 
ceive altering the position of the ox and turning him 
, into an animal partially adscriptus glelce, undoubtedly 
produced also a great extension of slavery. The 
plentifiilness of land, even in what are considered old 
countries, down to comparatively recent times, and 
• the scarcity of capital even in its rudest forms, seem 
to me to be placed in the clearest light by Mr. Thorold 
Rogers’s deeply instructive volumes on Agriculture 
and Pric^ dtiring the Middle Ages ; and mudi in his- 
tory which''has been only partially intelli^ble is ex- 
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plained by them. The enormous importation of slaves i 
into the central territories of the Roman Common- 
wealth, and the wholesale degradation of the free cul« 
tivating communities of Western Europe into assem- 
blages of villeins, seem to be expedients of the same 
nature as restrictions on the alienation of the ox and en ij 
its consumption for food, and to have been alike sug- 
gested by the same imperious necessity of procuring 
and preserving instruments for the cultivation of land. 

The importance of homed cattle to men in a 
particular state of society must, as it seems to me, 
be carefully borne in mind if we are to understand 
one of the most remarkable parts of the ancient Irish 
law which relates to the practice of ‘ giving stock.’ 

I stated before that, though I did not draw the 
same inferences from the fact, I agreed with the 
writers who think that the land-system of ancient 
Ireland was theoretically based on the division of thea 
tribe-lands among the free tribesmen. But I also 
said that in my opinion the true difficulty of those 
days was not to obtain land but to obtain the means 
of cultivating it. The want of capital, taken in its 
original sense, was the necessity which pressed on the b 
small holder of land and reduced him occasionally to^ 
the sorest straits. On the other hand, the great 
owners of &ttle were the various Chiefs, whose pri- 
mitive superiority to the other tribesmen in tiiis 
respect was probably owmg to their natural functions 
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as military leaders of the tribe. The Brehon law 
suggests to me that the Chiefs too were pressed by a 
difficulty of their own, that of finding sufficient pas- 
turage for their herds, ^ouhtless their power over 
.the waste-lands of the particular group over which 
they happened to preside was always growing, hut 
the most fruitful portions of the tribal territory would 
probably be those which the free tribesmen occupied. 
The fact that the wealth of the Chiefs in cattle was 
^out of proportion to their power of dealing with the 
tribal lands, and the fact that the tribesmen were 
srery now and then severely pressed by the necessity 
Ir of procuring the means of tillage, appear to me to 
supply the best explanation of the system of ^ying. 
and receiyiiig stock, to which two sub-tracts of the 
Senchus Mor are devoted, the Cain-Saerrath and the 
Cain-Aigillne, the Law of Saer-stock tenure and the 
Law of Daer-stock tenure. 

The interest of these two compendia is very great. 
/ In the first place, they go far to show us how it was 
that the power of the tribal Chief increased, not merely 
over his servile dependants, but over the fi%e tribes- 
men among whom he had been at first only primus 
\rinier pares. In the next, they give us, from the 
« authentic records of the weient usages of one par- 
ticular ibciety, a perfectly novel example of a pro- 
ceeding by which feudal vassalage was created. 1 
need scarcely dwell on the historical importance of 
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the various agencies by which the relation of Lord 
and Yassal was first established. It was by them 
that the Western Europe of the Roman despotism 
was changed into the Western Europe of the feudal 
sovereignties. Nothing can be more strikingly un- * 
like in external aspect than the states of society which 
are discerned on either side of the stormy interval 
filled with the movement and subsidence of the bar- 
barian invasions. Just before it is reached, we see a 
large part of mankind arranged, so to speak, on one 
vast level surface dominated in every part by th|^ 
overshadowing authority of the Roman Emperor. On 
this they lie as so many equal units, connected to- 
gether by no institutions which are not assumed to 
be the creation of positive Roman law ; and between 
them and their sovereign there is nothing but a host 
of functionaries who are his servants. When feudal 
Europe has been constituted, all this is changed. {> 
Everybody has become the subordinate of somebody 
else higher than himself and yet exalted above him 
by no great distance. If I may again employ an 
image used by me before, society has taken the form 
of a pyramid or cone. The great multitude of culti- 
vators is at its base; and then it mounts up through 
ever-narrowing sections till it approaches an apex, 
not always visible, but always supposed to be dis- 
coverable, in the Emperor, or the Pope, or God 
Almighty. There is strong reason to believe that 
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neither picture contains all the actual detail, and that 
neither the theory of the Roman lawyers on one side 
nor the theory of the feudal lawyers on the other ac- 
counts for or takes notice of a number of customs and 
institutions which had a practical existence in their 
day. Either theory was, however, founded upon the 
most striking facts of the epoch at which it was framed. 

We know something, though not very much, of 
the formal instrumentalities by which the later set of 
facts became so extremely dissimilar to the earlier. 
Mr. Stubbs (‘Constitutional History,’ i. 252) has 
thus summarised the most modern views on the sub- 
ject. Feudalism ‘had grown up from two great 
{ I sources, the Benefice and the practice of Commen- 
dation. The beneficiary system originated partly in 
f gifts of land made by the kings out of their owil 
estates to their kinsmen and servants, with a special 
undertaking to be faithful, partly in the surrender by 
landowners of their estates to churches or powerful 
men, to be received back again and held by them as 
tenants for rent or service. By the latter arrange- 
ment the weaker man obtained the protection of the 
stronger, and he who felt himself insecure placed his 
title under the defence at the Church. By the prac- 
Vtice of Commendation, on the other hand, the inferior 
put himself under the personal care of n lord, but 
without altering his title or divesting himself of his 
right to his estate; he became a vassal and did 
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homage/ Commendation, in particular, went on all 
over Western Europe with singular universality of 
operation and singular uniformity of result, and it 
helped to transform the ancient structure of Teutonic 
society no less than the institutions of the Roman 
Provincials. Yet there is considerable mystery about 
men’s motives for resorting to so onerous a proceed- 
ing, and the statements of nearly all writers on the 
subject arc general and chiefly conjectural. Perhaps 
the most precise assertion which we have been hitherto 
able to hazard as to the reasons of so large a part of 
the world for voluntarily placing themselves in a 
condition of personal subordination is, that they must 
have been connected with the system of civil and 
criminal responsibility which prevailed in those times. 
Families — real or artificial — natural or formed by^ov 
agreement — were responsible for the offences and even | 
for the civil liabilities of their members ; but corporate f 
responsibility must have been replaced, conveniently i 
for all persons concerned, by- the responsibility of at 
single lord, who could prevent injury and pay com ^ 
pensation for it, and whose testimony, in compurga- | 
tion and other legal proceedings, had a weight often 
assigned to it exceeding that of several inferior per- 
sons combined. More generally, but with at least 
equal plausibility, we can lay down that the general 
disorder of the world had much to do with the(f 
growth of the new institutions; and that a little 
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societj compactly united under a feudal lord was 
greatly stronger for defence or attack than any body 
of kinsmen or co-villagers and than any assemblage 
of voluntary confederates. It would be absurd, 
however, to suppose that we have materials for a 
confident opinion as to men’s motives for submitting 
themselves to a change which was probably recom- 
mended to them or forced on them by very various 
circumstances in different countries and in relatively 
different stages of society. 

I do not wish to generalise unduly from the new 
information furnished by the Brehon law, but there 
has long been a suspicion (I cannot call it more) 
among learned men that Celtic usages would throw 
some light on Commendation, and, at any rate, amid 
the dearth of our materials, any addition to them 
from an autlientic source is of value. Let me again 
state the impression 1 have formed of the ancient 
Irish land-system, in the stage at which it is revealed 
to us by the Brehon tracts. The land of the tribe, 
whether cultivated or waste, belongs to the tribe, and 
this is true, whether the tribe be a joint-family of 
^kinsmen or a larger and more artificial assemblage. 
Such theoretically is the principle, if the traditional 
view of the primitive state of things may be called a 
theory. But much of the territory of the larger 
V tribes has been permanently assigned to Chiefly fami- 
lies or to smaller sub-divisions of tribesmen, and the 
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land of the smaller sub-divisions tends ever to become 
divided among their members, subject to certain re- 
served rights of the collective brotherhood. Every 
considerable tribe, and almost every smaller body of 
men contained in it, is under a Chief, whether he be 
one of the many tribal rulers whom the Irish records^ 
call Kings, or whether he be one of those heads of 
joint-families whom the Anglo-Irish lawyers at a 
later date called the Capita Cognationum. But he is 
not owner of the tribal land. His own land he may 
have, consisting of private estate or of official domain, 
or of both, and over the general tribal land he has a 
general administrative authority, which is ever grow- 
iiig greater over that portion of it which is unappro- 
priated waste. He is meanwhile the military leader 
of his tribesmen, and, probably in that capacity, he 
has acquired great wealth in cattle. It has somehow 5" 
0 ^ become of great importance to him to place out por- 
tions of his herds among the tribesmen, and they on 
Iftheir part occasionally find themselves through stress 
of circumstance in pressing need of cattle for employ- 
ment in tillage. Thus the Chiefs appear in the Brehon 
law as perpetually ‘ giving stock,’ and the tribesmen 
as receiving it. The remarkable thing is, that out or 
this practice grew, not only the familiar incidents of 
ownership, such as the right to rent and the liability u. 
to pay it, together with some other incidents less 
pleasantly familiar to the student of Irish historj', 
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but, above and besides these, nearly all the well- 
knovnu incidents of feudal tenure. It is by taking 
etock that the free Irish tribesman becomes the Ceile 
o r^ Kyl e, the vassal or man of his Chief, owing him 
not only rent but service and homage. The exact 
effects of ‘commendation*' are thus produced, and the 
interesting circumstance is that they are produced from 
a simple and intelligible motive. The transaction be- 
tween Chief and Vassal is very burdensome to the 
latter, but the necessity which leads to it is pressing, 
and the force of this necessity would be greater the 
imore primitive the society in which it arose, and the 
more recent its settlement on its lands. All this is 
especially instructive, because there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that Beneficiary grants and 
Commendation arose suddenly in the 'world at the 
disruption of the Roman Empire. They were pro- 
bably, in some form or other, deeply seated among 
the rudimentary usages of all Aryan societies. 

The new position which the tribesman assumed 
through accepting stock from a Chief varied according 
to the quantity of stock he received. If he took much 
stock he sank to a much lower status than if he had 
taken little. On this difference in tlie quantity ac- 
cepted there turns the difference between the two 
great classes of Irish tenantry, the Saer and Doer 
tenants, between whose status and that of the 
free and higher base tenants of an English manor 
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there is a resemblance not to be mistaken. The^ 
l^rrjstpck ten^tj^ distinguished by the limited: 
amount of stock which he received from the Chief,! 
remained a freeman and retained his tribal rights ini 
their integrity. The normal period of his teiiancyi 
was seven years, and at the end of it he became cn 
titled to the cattle which had been in his possession. 
Meantime he had the advantage of employing them 
in tillage, and the Chief on his part received the 
* growth and increase and milk/ the first two words 
implying the young and the manure. So far there is 
nothing very remarkable in the arrangement, but it 
is expressly laid down that besides this it cntitL^^ 
the Chief to receive homage and manual labour ; 
manual labour is explained to mean the service of the 
vassal in reaping the Chief’s harvest and in assisting 
to build his castle or fort, and it is stated that, in' lieu 
of manual labour, the vassal might be required to 
follow his Chief to the wars. Any large addition to 
the stock deposited with the Saer-stock tenant, or an 
unusual quantity accepted in the first instance by the 
tribesman, created the relation between vassal and 
chief called Daer-stock^^tfinancy. The Daer-stock 
tenant had unquestionably parted with some portion 
of his freedom, and his duties are invariably referred 
to as very onerous. The stock given to him by the 
J )Chief consisted of tw’o portions, of which one was pro- 
portionate to the rank of the recipient, the other to the 
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(^rent in kind to which the tenant became liable. The 
technical standard of the first was the tenant’s ‘honor- 
price,’ the fine or damage which was payable for in- 
juring him, and which in these ancient systems of 
law varies with the dignity of the person injured. 
The relation between the second portion a£ stock and 
the rent is elaborately defined in the Brehon law : 

‘ The proportionate stock of a calf of the value of a 
sack with its accompaniments, and refections for three 
perajns in the summer, and work for three days, is 
three “ samhaisc ” heifers or their value ’ (‘ Cain- 
Aigillne,’ p. 25); or, in other words, that the Chief 
may entitle himself to the calf, the refections, and 
the labour, he must deposit three heifers with the 
tenant. ‘ The proportionate stock of a “ dartadh ” 
heifer with its accompaniment, is twelve “ seds,” ’ 

^ explained to mean twelve ‘ samhaisc ’ heifers, or six 
cows. And so on in many places. The rent in kind, 

I or fi}od-rent, which was thus proportioned to the 
stock received, unquestionably developed in time into 
a rent payable in respect of the tenant’s land; but it 
is certainly a curious and unexpected fact that the 
‘ rent of the class which is believed to have embraced 
a very large part of the ancient Irish tenantry did 
not, in its earliest form, correspond in any way to the 
value of the tenant’s land, but solely t^ the y^ue-p^ 
the Chief’s property deposited with the tenuat. But 
^e most burdensome obligation imposed on the Daer- 
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Stock tenant is that which, in the quotation just made 
by me, is expressed by the word ‘ refections.’ Beside v 
the rent in kind and the feudal services, the Chief 
who had given stock was entitled to come, with a 
company of a certain number, and feast at the Dear- 
stock tenant’s house, at particular periods, for a 
fixed number of days. This ‘ right of refection,’ 
and liability to it, are among the most distinctive 
features of ancient Irish custom, and their origin is 
probably to be explained by the circumstance that 
the Irish Chief, though far more privileged than his 
tenants, was little better housed and almost as poorly 
furnished out, and could not have managed to con- 
sume at home the provisions to which his gifts of 
stock entitled him. But the practice had a most un- 
happy history. The Brehon law defines it and limits 
it narrowly on all sides ; but its inconvenience and 
its tendency to degenerate into an abuse are manifest, 
and from it are doubtless descended those oppressions 
which revolted such English observers of Ireland as 
Spenser and Davis, the ‘coin and livery,’ and the ^ 

‘ cosherings’ of the Irish Chiefs, which they denounce \ 
with such indignant emphasis. Perhaps there was 
no Irish usage which seemed to Englishmen so amply 
to justify that which as a whole I believe to have 
been a great mistake and a great Avrong, the entire 
judicial or legislative abolition of Irish customs. The 
precautions by which the Brehon lawyers could fence 
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it in were not probably at any time very effectual, 

but, as I before stated, they did what they could ; 
and, moreover, as defined by them, the relation out 
of which Daer-stock tenancy and its peculiar obliga- 
tions arose was not perpetual. After food-rent and 
service had been rendered for seven years, if the Chief ^ 
died, the tenant became entitled to the stock; while, 
on the other hand, if the tenant died, his heirs were - 
partly, though not wholly, relieved from their obliga- 
tion. At the same time it is very probable that 
Daer-stock tenancy, which must have begun in the 
necestities of the tenant, was often from the same 
cause rendered practically permanent, y 

It has frequently been conjectured that certain 
incidents of feudal tenure pointed back to some such 
system as the Brehon tracts describe to us. The 
Heriot of English Copyhold tenure, the ‘ best beast * 
taken by the Lord on the death of a base tenant,Jia8 
been explained as an acknowledgment of the Lord’s 
ownership of the cattle with which he anciently 
stocked the land of his villeins, just as the Heiiot of 
the military tenant is believed to have had its origin 
in a deposit of arms. Adain Smith recognised' the 
great antiquity of the Metayer tenancy, still widely 
spread over the Continent, of which one variety was 
in his day found in Scotland under the name of 
* steelbow.’ 1 am not at all surprised that, in onq of 
the Prefaces to the ofiScial translation of the Brecon 
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laws, a comp^'^^il^should be instituted between this 
tenancy anC d Daer-stock tenancy of an- 

cient Irish law. ^ ward resemblance is consi- 
derable, and the histoiy of Metayer tenancy is so 
obscure that I certainly cannot undertake to say thai 
practices answering to those I have described had 
not in some countries something to do with its primi- 
tive form. But the distinctions between the ancient 


and the modem tenancies are more important than the 
analogies. In Metayer tenancy a landlord 6U2)plics ( 
the land and stock, a tenant the labour only and the 
skill; but in Sacr and Daer-stock tenancy the land 
belonged to the tenant. Again, the effect of the 
ancient Irish relation was to produce, not merely a 
contractual liability, but a status. The tenant had 
his social and tribal j)osition distinctly altered by 
accepting stock. Further, the acceptance of stock 
was not always voluntary. A tribesman, in onej? 
stage of Irish custom at all events, was bound to 
receive stock from his own ‘ Kmg,' or, in other words, 
from , ‘•he Chief of his tribe in its largest extension; 


everywhere the Brehon laws seem to me to 
ntfk of the acceptance of stock as a hard necessity. 
'-™tly» the Tribe to which the intending tenant 
itpnged had in some cases a veto on his adoption of 
I new position, which was clearly regarded as a 
i^eeding invasive of tribal rights and calculated to 


feeble them. In order to give the Tribe the oppor- 
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tunity of interposing whenever it had legal power to 
[do so, the acceptance of stock had to be open and 
•public, and the consequences of effecting it surrep- 
titiously are elaborately set forth by the law. It 
seems to me clear that it was discouraged by the 
current popular morality. One of those rules, 
frequent in ancient bodies of law, which are rather 
moral precepts than juridical provisions, declares that 
‘ no man should leave a rent on his land which he 
did not find there.’ 

The system which I have been describing must 
have contributed powerfully to dissolve the more 
ancient tribal and family organisation. If the Chief 
who gave and the Ceile who accepted stock belonged 
to the same Tribe, the effect of the transaction was to 
create a relation between them, not indeed altogether 
unlike that of tribal connection, but still materially 
different from it in many respects and much more to 
the advantage of the chieftain. But the superior 
from whom a man took stock was not alw^ays the 
Chief of his own Sept or Tribe. So far as the Brehon 
law can be said to show any favour to the ijg 
system of vassalage, it encourages it between natty 
chief and natural tribesman; and, on the other ha^ 
it puts difficulties in its way when tliere is an atteir 
to establish it between a tribesman and a straW 
Chief. But there seem to be abundant admis8ioi| 
that freemen did occasionally commend themselves 4 
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this way to superiors other than their Chiefs. Every 
nobleman, as I said before, is iissuined to be as a rule 
rich in cattle, and it appears to have been an object 
with everyone to disj^erse his lierds by the practice of 
giving stock. The enriched j)easant who was on his 
way to be ennobled, the Bo- Aire, seems to have had 
Oeilcs who accepted stock from him, as well as had 
the nobles higher in degree. Accordingly, the new 
groups formed of the Lord and his Vassals — if we may ; 
somewhat antedate these last words — were sometimes j 
wholly distinct from the ohl groups composed of thel 
Chief and his Clan. Nor, again, was the new relation 
oonfined to Aires, or noblemen, and Cciles, or ftee^ 
but non-noble tribesmen. The Bo- Aire certainly, and 
apparently the higher Chiefs also, accepted stock on 
occasion from chieftains more exalted than them- 
selves ; and in the end to ^.gixe-stock ’ came to mean 
the same thing as to assert feudal superiority, and to 
^ accept stock ^ the same thing, which in the language 
of other societies was called ‘ commendation.* It is 
stxong evidence of the soundness of the conclusions 
j^vched of late years by historical scholars (and, 
nu^ong others, by Mr. Bryce), as to the deep and wide 
-Ififluence exercised by the Homan Empire, even in 
its later form, that (of course by a fiction) the Brehon 
law represents the King of Ireland as ‘accepting 
stock ’ from the Emperor. ‘ When the King of Erin 
is without opposition* — ^that is, as the explanation 
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runs, he holds the ports of Dublin, Waterford^ 
and ^Limerick, which were usually in the hands of the 
]^nes — ‘ he receives stock from the King of the Ro- 
dmans ’ (S. M., ii. 225). The commentary goes on to 
say that sometimes ‘ it is by the successor of Patrick 
that the stock is given to the King of Erin ; * and this 
remarkable passage seems to show that an Irish writer 
spoke of the successor of St. Patrick , where a writer 
of the same approximate period in England or on the 
European Continent would assuredly have spoken of 
the Pope . 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to insist on the 
interest which attaches to this part of the Brehon law. 
It has been not uncommon, upon the evidence fur- 
nished by the usages of the Scottish Highlanders, 
sharply to contrast Celtic tribal customs with feudal 
rules ; and doubtless between these customs and 
feudalism in its perfected state there are differences 
of the greatest importance. Yet, if the testimony of 
I the Brehon tracts may be trusted, such differences 
arose, not from essential distinctions, but, in some 
measure at all events, from distinctions of degrees 
comparative social development. The germs of n 
dalism lay deep in the more ancient social forms, aidtr 
were ready to assert their vitality even in a country 
like Ireland, which, after it was once Christianise, 
can have borrowed next to no institutions from its 
neighbours, cut off as it was from the Continent l^y 
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distance, and from England by stubborn national 
repulsion. It is also worthy of observation that this i 
natural growth of feudalism was not, as some eminent 
recent writers have supposed, entirely distinct from 
the process by which the authority of the Chief or 
Lord over the Tribe or Village was extended, but 
rather formed part of it. While the unappropriated 
waste-lands were falling into his domain, the villagers 
or tribesmen were coming through natural agencies 
under his personal power. 

The Irish practice of ‘ giving stock ’ seems to me 
also to connect itself with another set of phenomena 
which have generally been thought to belong to a 
very different stage of history. We obtain from the 
law-tracts a picture of an aristocracy of wealth in itsi^^ 
most primitive form; and we see that the possession 
of this wealth gave the nobles an immense power over 
the non-noble freemen who had nothing but their 
land. Csesar seems to me to be clearly referring to 
the same state of relations in the Celtic sister society, 
when he speaks of the Gaulish chiefs, the Equites , 
Ajeivmg one principal source of their influence in the 
number of their debtors. (B. G., i. 4 ; B. G., vi. 13.) 
Now, you will remember how uniformly, when 
our knowledge of the ancient world commences, we 
find plebeian classes deeply indebted to aristocratic 
orders. At the beginning of Athenian history weJ 
find the Athenian commonalty the bondslaves through 
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debt of the Eupatrids ; at the beginning of Roman 
: history we find the Roman Commons in money bond- 
age to the Patricians. The fiict has been accounted 
for in many ways, and it has been plausibly suggested 
that it was the occurrence of repeated bad seasons 
which placed the small farmers of the Attic and 
Roman territory at the mercy of wealthy nobles. 
But the explanation is imperfect unless we keep in 
mind the chief lesson of these Brehon tracts, and recol- 
I lect that the relative importance of Laud and Capital 
\ has been altering throughout history. The general 
proposition that Land is limited in quantity and is 
distinguished by this limitation from all other com- 
modities which are practically capable of indefinite 
multiplication, has always of course been abstractedly 
true ; but, like many other principles of Political 
Economy, its value depends on the circumstances to 
which it is applied. In very ancient times land was 
a drug, while capital was extremely perishable, added 
to with the greatest difficulty, and lodged in very few 
hands. The proportionate importance of the two 
requisites of cultivation changed very slowly, anj . it 
is only quite recently that in some countries it has 
been well-nigh reversed. The ownership of the 
instruments of tillage other than the land itself was 
'thus, in early agricultural communities, a power of 
tiie first order, and, as it may be believed that a stock 
tiie primitive capital larger than usual was very 
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generally obtained by plunder, we can understand 
that these stocks were mostly in the hands of noble 
classes whose occupation was war, and who at all 
*^vents had a monopoly of the profits of office. The 
advance of capital at usurious interest, and the helpless 
degradation of the borrowers, were the natural re- 
sults of such economical conditions. For the honour 
of the obscure and forgotten Brehon writers of the 
Cain-Saerrath and the Cain-Aigillne, let it not be 
forgotten that their undertaking was essentially the 
same as that which went far to immortalise one great 
Athenian legislator. By their precise and detailed 
statements of the proportion which is to be preserved 
between the stock which the Chief supplies and the; 
returns which the tenant pays, they plainly intend j 
to introduce certainty and equity into a naturally | 
oppressive system. Solon, dealing with a state of 
society in which coined moneys had probably not long 
taken the place of something like the ‘ seds ’ of 
the Brehon law, had no expedient open to him but 
the debasement of the cuiTency and the cancellation 
debts ; but he was attacking the same evil as the 
Brehon lawyers, and equally interfering with that 
freedom of contract which wears a very different 
aspect according to the condition of the society in 
which it prevails. 

The great part played in the Brehon law by Cattle 
as the oldest form of Capital ought further to leave 
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no doubt of the ori^nal objects of the system of 
*eric'>fines, or pecuniary composition for violent crime. 
As 1 said before, no Irish institution was so strongly 
denounced by Englishmen as this, or with so great 
a show of righteous indignation. As members of a 
wealthy community, long accustomed to a strong 
government, they were revolted partly by its apparent 
inadequacy and partly the unjust impunity which it 
seemed to give to the rich man and to deny to the 
poor. Although the English system of criminal 
penalties which they sought to substitute for the 
Irish system of compositions would nowadays be 
described by an ordinary writer in pretty much as 
dark colours as those used by Spenser and Davis for 
the Irish institution, it is very possible that in the 
sixteenth century it would have been an advantage 
to Ireland to have the English procedure and the 
English punishments. There is much evidence that 
/ithe usefulness of ‘ eric ’-fines hod died out, and that 
: they unjustly profited the rich and powerful. But 
that only shows that the confusions of Ireland Iwd 
kept alive beyond its time an institution whicB Ht 
the beginning had been a great step forwards Aom 
barbarism. If the modem writers who have spoken 
harddy of these pecuniary compositions had come 
upon a set of usages belonging to a society in which 
tribe was perpetually struggling with tribe, and ^in 
vriuoh life was held extraordinarily cheap, and h^ 
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found that, bj this customary law, the sept or family 
to which the perpetrator of a crime belonged forfeited 
a considerable portion of its lands, I am not sure that 
they would not have regarded the institution as 
showing for the age an extremely strict police. But 
in the infancy of society a fine on the cultivating ; 
communities, of the kind afterwards called pecuniary, 1 
was a much severer punishment than the forfeiture of | 
land. They liad plenty of land within their domains, 
but very slight appliances for cultivating it ; and it 
was out of these last that compositions were paid. 
The system of course lost its meaning as the cottimu- | 
nities broke up and as property became unequally I 
divided. In its day, nevertheless, it had been a great 
achievement, and there are traces of it everywhere, 
even in Roman law, where, however, it is a mere 
survival. 

Before 1 quit the subject let me say something on 
the etymology of the famous word. Feodum, Feud, orj 
Fief. The derivation from Emphyteusis is now alto- 
abandoned, and there is general, though not 
universal, agreement that Feodum is descended 
from' one or other of the numerous family of old 
Teutonic terms which have their present representa- 
tive in the modem German FfeA, ‘ cattle.’ There is 
supposed to have been much the same transmutation 
of meaning which occurred with the analogous Latin 
word. Pecuma, allied to pecm, signified first money, 
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property generally; the Roman lawyers, in 
^>9act, tell us that it is the most comprehensive term for 
^ I all a man’s property ; and in the same way ‘ feodum ’ 
is supposed to have come to mean ‘ property,’ from 
having originally meant ‘ cattl^’ The investigations 
we have been pursuing may perhaps, however, suggest 
that the connection of ‘ feodum ’ with cattle is closer 
and more direct than this theory assumes. Dr. Sulli- 
van, I ought to add, assigns a different origin to 
‘feodu.n’ from any hitherto put forward (Introd. 
p. ccxxvi.). He claims it as a Celtic word, and con- 
nects it with fuidhir, the name of a class of denizens 
on tribal territory whose status I am about to discuss. 

The territory of every Irish tribe appears to have 
had settled on it, besides the Saer and Daer Ceiles, 
certain classes of persons whose condition was much 
nearer to slavery than that of the free tribesman who, 
by accepting stock from tlie Chief, had sunk lowest 
from his original position in the tribal society. They 
are called by various names, Sencleithes, Bothaebs. 
and Fuidhirs ; and the two last classes are agaii^- J., 
divided, like the Ceiles, into Saer and Daer Bot i, s7 
and Saer and Daer Fuidhirs. There is evidebm a 
the tracts, and especially in the unpublished tract 
called the ‘ Corns Fine,’ that the servile dependants, 
like the freemen of the territory, had a family or 
tribal organisation ; and indeed all fragments of a 
society like that of ancient Ireland take more or less 
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the shape of the prevailing model. The position of 
the classes, obscurely indicated in Domesday and 
other ancient English records as Cotarii and Bor^g-r^ , 
was probably very similar to that of the Sencleithes 
and Bothachs ; and in both cases it has been suspected 
that these servile orders had an origin distinct froau 
that of the dominant race, and belonged to the older 
or aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Families or 
sub-tribes formed out of them were probably hewers * 
of wood and drawers of water to the ruling tribe or 
its subdivisions. Others were certainly m a condition 
of special servitude to the Chief or dependence on 
him ; and these last were either engaged in culti- 
vating his immediate domain-land and herding his i 
cattle, or were planted by him in separate settle- 
ments on the waste land of the tribe. The rent or 
service which they paid to him for the use of this 
land was apparently determinable solely by the 
pleasure of the Chief. 

Much the most important, and much the most in- 
jteresting of these classes from the historical point of 
33^was that just described as settled by the Chief 
on tie unappropriated tribal lands. Indeed, it has 
beer/ suggested that its fortunes are identical with 
thosjB of the great bulk of the Irish people. It con- 
sisted of the Fuidhirs, the strangers or fugitives from] 
other territories, men, in fact, who had broken the 
original tribal bond which gave them a place in the 
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community, and who had to obtam another as best 
they might in a new tribe and a new place. The 
jBrehon law shows by abundant evidence that the 
iclass must have been a numerous one. The deser- 
tion of their lands by families or portions of families 
is repeatedly spoken of. Under certain circumstances, 
indeed, the rupture of the tribal bond and the flight 
of those who break it are eventualities distinctly con- 
templated by the law. In the Brehon law, as in 
other ancient juridical systems, the corporate respon- 
sibility of tribes, sub-tribes, and families takes the 
place of that responsibility for ci'ime, and even to 
some extent of civil obligation, which, under modem 
institutions, presses upon the individual. But the 
I responsibility might be prevented from attaching 
by compelling or inducing a member of the group, 
habitually violent or vowed to revenge, to withdrai^ 
fr6m its circle ; and the Book of Aicill gives the legajp 
procedure which is to be observed in the expulsioi^^ 
the tribe paying certain fines to the Chief and tl^g ^ 
Church and proclaiming the fugitive. Such pr*^ * 
sions assume a certain order in the society to 
they apply; yet we know as a fact that for many 
centuries it was violently disordered. The result was 
probably to fill the country with ‘ broken men,’ and 
such men could only find a home and protection by 
becoming Fuidhir tenants. Every tiling, in short, 

which tended to disturb the Ireland of the Brehon 
laws tended to multiply this particular class. 
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Now, the Fuidhir tenant was exclusively a depen- 
dant of the Chief, and was through him alone con- 
nected with the Tribe. The responsibility for crime, 

I which in the natural state of Irish society attached to 
the Family or Tribe, attached, in the case of the Fuid- 
hir, to the Chief, who in fact became to this class of 
tenants that which their original tribesmen or kindred 
t had been. Moreover, the land which they cultivated 
in their place of refuge was not theirs but his. They 
owere the first ‘tenants at wilP known to Ireland, 
and there is no doubt that they were always theo- 
reticallj^ rackrentable. The ‘ three rents/ says the 
Senchus Mor, are the ‘ rackrent from a person of a 
strange tribe^ a fair rent from one of the tribe, and the 
stipulated rent which is paid equally by the tribe and 
the strange tribe.’ The ‘ person from a strange tribe ’ 
is undoubtedly the Fuidhir; and though the Irish 
expression translated ‘rackrent’ cannot, of course, 
in the ancient state of relation between population 
and land, denote an extreme competition rent, it 
certainly indicates an extreme rent ; since in one of 
^^J;jjfe?^losses it is graphically compared to the milk of 
a which is ^/mpelled to give milk every month 
' to the end of the year. At the same time there is 
no reason to suppose that, in the first instance, thej 
WFuidhir tenants were oppressively treated by thej 
Chiefs. The Chief had a strong interest in encouraging i 
them ; ‘ he brings in Fuidhirs,’ says one of the tracts, 
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‘ to increase his wealth.’ The interests really injured 
were those of the Tribe, which may have become 
stronger for drfence or attack by the addition to the 
population of the territory, but which certainly suf- 
fered as a body of joint proprietors by the curtail- 
ment of the waste land available for pasture. The 
, process before described by which the status of the 
[tribesmen declined proportionately to the growth of 
I the Chiefs’ powers, must have been indirectly hastened 
in 6 iveral ways by the introduction of Fuidhirs. 
Such indications of the course of change as the Bre- 
hon laws furnish are curiously in harmony with a 
passage from a work recently published, which, amid 
much other valuable matter, gives a most vivid pic- 
ture of agricultural life in the backward Indian pro- 
vince of Orissa. Mr. Hunter, tlie writer, is speaking 
of the relation of landlord and tenant ; but as the 
‘ hereditary peasantry ’ referred to liave, as against 
their landlord, rights defined by law, they are not 
without analogy to the tribesmen of an ancient Irisj 
territory. ‘The migratory husbandman,’ the Fu* 
hir of modem India, ‘not only lost his heredif 
position in his own village, but he was an objec ^ 
dislike and suspicion among the new community i ' 
which he thrust himself. For every accession 
cultivators tended to better the position of thp la 
lord, and pro tanto to injure that of the (older) cu'.^ 
vators. So long as tlie land on an estate continm 
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to be twice as much as the hereditary peasantry could 
till, the resident husbandmen were of too much im- 
portance to be bullied or squeezed into discontent. 
But once a large body of immigrant cultivators had 
grown up, this primitive check on the landlords' 
Bxactions was removed. The migratory tenants, 
therefore, not only lost their position in their old vil- 
lages, but they were harassed in their new settlements. 
Worse than all, they were to a certain extent con- 
founded with the landless low castes who, destitute 
of the local connections so keenly prized in rural 
society as the evidences of respectability, wandered 
a.bout as hired labourers and temporary cultivators of 
surplus village lands.’ (Hunter, ‘ Orissa,’ i. 57, 58.) 

You will perhaps have divined the ground of the 
special attention which has been claimed for these 
Fuidhir tenants, and will be prepared to hear that 
Jieir peculiar status has been supposed to have a 
rearing on those agrarian difficulties which have 
M^curred with almost mysterious frequency in the 
:e^|pry of Ireland. It is certainly a striking circum- 
in the far distance of Irish tradition we;^ 
co^e upon conflicts between rent-paying and rent-j 
^jjiving tribes — that, at the first moment when our\ 
j^^rmation respecting Ireland becomes full and 
jjStwprthy, our informants dwell with indignant 
^hasis on the ‘ racking ’ of tenants by the Irish 
'liefs — and that the relation of Irish landlord and 
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Irish tenant, after being rccogmsed ever since the 
beginning of the century as a social difficulty of the 
first magnitude, finally became a political difficulty, 
■which was settled only the other day. I do not say 
that there is not a thread of connection between 
these stages of Irish agrarian history, but there are 
two opposite errors into which we may be betrayed 
if we assume the thread to have been uniform 
throughout. In the first place, we may be tempted 
/to antedate the influence of those economical laws 
which latterly had such powerful operation in Ireland 
until their energy was well-nigh spent through the 
consequences of the great famine of 1845-6. An 
overflowing population and a limited iir^ of culti- 
■vable land had much to do, and probably more than 
anything else to do, 'with the condition of Ireland 
during that period ; but neither the one nor ^e other 
was a characteristic of the country at the on?i of the 
sixteenth century. Next, we may perhaps be inclined.^, 
'v/as some ■writers of great merit seem to me to be, + ^ • 
post-date the social changes which caused so larg., ' 
portion of the soil of Ireland to be placed under. 

^ 'ICC 

uncontrolled Law of the Market, or, to adopt' ly 
ordinary phraseology, which multiplied ‘tenantF^ts 
■will ’ to an unusual extent. Doubtless, if we hac ^^d 
found, an opinion as to these causes exclusively 
ancient Irish law, and on modem English r, ' 
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sion that an archaic .system, barely recognising abso* 
lute ownership, had been violently and unnaturally 
replaced by a system of far more modem stamp 
based upon absolute property in land. But, by the 
end of the sixteenth century, our evidence is that the^ 
Chiefs had alrcfidj’' so much power over their tenants 
that any addition to it is scarcely conceivable. ‘ The 
Lords of land,* says Edmund Spenser, writing not 
later than 1596, ‘ do not there use to set out their land 
to farme, for tearme of years, to their tenants, but 
only from yeare to yeare, or during pleasure, neither 
indeed will the Irish tenant or husbandman otherwise 
take his land than so long as he list liimselfe. The 
reason thereof in the tenant is, for that the landlords 
there use most shamefully to racke their tenants, 
laying upon them coin and livery at pleasure, and 
exacting of them besides his covenants what he 
pleaseth. So that the poore husbandman cither dare 
not binde himselfe to him for longer tearme, or 
thinketh, by his continual! liberty of change, to keepe 
hh landlord the rather in awe from wronging of him. 
^nfl the reason why the landlord will no longer 
covenant TOth him is, for that he dayly looketli after 
change and alteration, and hovereth in expectation of 
new wwlds.’ Sir John Davis, writing rather before 
1613, used still stronger language: ^The Lord is an 
absolute Tyrant and the Tennant a very slave and 
villain, and in one respect more miserable than Bond 
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Slaves. For commonly the Bond Slave is fed by his 
Lord, but here the Lord is fed by his Bond Slave.’ 

There is very little in common between the 
miserable position of the Irish tenant here described 
and the footing of even the baser sort of Ceiles, or 
villeins, who had taken stock from the Chief. If the 
Brehon law is to be trusted, the Daer Ceile was to be 
commiserated, rather because he had derogated from 
his rights as a free tribesman of the same blood with 
the Chief, than because he had exposed himself to un- 
bridled oppression. Besides paying dues more of the 
nature of modern rent, he certainly stood under that 
unfortunate liability of supplying periodical refection 
for his Chief and his followers. But not only was the 
( amount of his dues settled by the law, but the very 
size of the joints and the quality of the ale with which 
he regaled his Chief were minutely and expressly 
regulated. And, if one provision of the law is clearer 
Vthan another, it is that the normal period of the 
relation of tenancy or vassalage was not one year, but 
seven years. How, then, are we to explain this dis- 
icrepancy? Is the explanation that the Brehon theory 
never in reality quite corresponded with the facts? 
It may be so to some extent, but the careful student 
of the Brehon tracts will be inclined to think that 
the general bias of their writers was rather towards 
exaggeration of the privileges of Chiefs than towards 
overstatement of the immunities of tribesmen. Is it. 
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on the Other hand, likely that, as some patriotic 
Irishmen have asserted, Spenser and Davis were 
under the influence of English prejudice, and grossly 
misrepresented the facts of Irish life in their day? 
Plenty of prejudice of a certain kind is disclosed by 
their writings, and I doubt not that they were capable 
of occasionally misunderstanding what they saw. 
Nothing, however, which they have written suggests If 
that tliey were likely wilfully to misdescribe facts 
open to their observation. I can quite conceive that 
some things in the relations of tlie Chiefs and tenants 
escaped them, possibly a good deal of freely-given 
loyalty on one side, and of kindliness and good- 
humoured joviality on the other. But that the Irish 
Chief had in their day the power or right which they 
attribute to him cannot seriously be questioned. 

The power of the Irish Chiefs and their severity to 
their tenants in the sixteenth century being admitted, 
they have been accounted for, as I before stated, by 
supposing that the Norman nobles who became grad- 
ually clothed with Irish chieftainships — ^the Fitz-fv< 
5i^eralds, the Burkes, and the Barrys — abused an au- 
thority Avhich in native hands would have been subject 
to natural limitations, and thus set an evil example to 
all the Chiefs of Ireland. The explanation has not 
the antecedent improbability which it might seem 
to have at first sight, but I am not aware that there 
is positive evidence to sustain it. I owe a far more 
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plausible theory of the cause of change to Dr. Sull' 
van, who, in his Introduction (p. cxxvi), h'* 
gested that it was determined by the stead; 

\ cation of Euidhir tenants. It njust be recol 
this class of persons would not be protec 
jJHimitive or natural institutions springii' 
community of blood. The Fuidhir was no. -^bes- 
man but an alien. In all societies cemented^^^^^gj. 
by kinship the position of the person whe^^^ 
or broken the bond of union is always extraor*j^g^j.jjy 
miserkbb. He has not only lost his natural 
them, but they have no room for him any,,}^^^^ 
else. The wretchedness of the outcast in Infjj^^ 
understood as the man who has lost or been expel 
from caste, does not arise from his having been 
graded from a higher to a lower social standing, 1,^^ 
from his having no standing whatever, there being 
other order of society open to receive him’ when 
has descended from his own. It was true that t)ji^ 
Fuidhir, though he had lost the manifold protectio^^ 
of his family and tribe, was not actually exposed 
violent wrong. From that he was protected - 
new Chief to whom he had attached himself, huh 

it**" 

tween him and this Chief there was nothing. ^le 
principle would always be that he was at the merely 
V of the Chief. At the utmost, some usages favourab]^^e 
j to him might establish themselves through lapse 
time, but they would have none of the obligatorj^^ 
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force belonging to the rules which defined the rights 
of the Chief in respect of his Saer-stock and Daer- 
stock tenants. We can see that several of the duties 
corresponding to these rights were of a kind to invite 
abuse ; much more certainly would obligations analo- 
gous to them, but wholly imposed by the pleasure of 
the Chief, become cruelly oppressive. The ‘ refec- 
tions ’ of the Brehon law would, by a miserable de- 
gradation, become (to borrow the language of Spen- 
ser and Davis) coin and livery, cuttings, cosheringSy 
and spendings, in the case of the Fuidhirs. Meanwhile 
there were causes at work, powerfully and for longj 
periods of time, to increase the numbers of this class. 
Even those Irishmen who believe that in the distant 


past there was once a tolerably well-ordered Ireland 
admit that for many centuries their country was 
racked with perpetual disturbance. Danish piracies, 
intestine feuds, Anglo-Norman attempts at conquest 
never consistently carried out or thoroughly com- 
pleted, the very existence of the Pale, and above all 
the policy directed from it of plajing off against one 
-pother the Chiefs beyond its borders, are allowed by 
\d to have distracted the island with civil war, how- 


ever the responsibility for it is to be apportioned; 
But the process is one which must have broken up 


tribes far and wide, and broken tribes imply a multi- 


tude of broken men. Even in brief intervals of peace 


the violent habits produced by constant disorder would 
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bring about the frequent expulsion by funilies of 
members* for whom they refused to remain responsible^ 
and in the commoner eventuality of war whole frag- 
ments would be from time to time tom away from 
tribes and their atoms scattered in every part of Ire- 
land. It is, therefore, a conjecture possessing a very 
high degree of plausibility, that the tenantry of the 
Irish Chiefs whose sufferings provoked the indignation 
of Spenser and Davis consisted largely of Fuidhirs. 

The explanation may, however, be carried beyond 
this point. You will bear in mind the passage quoted 
by me from Hunter’s ‘ Orissa,’ which shows how a 
tenantry enjoying hereditary rights is injured, even 
under a Government which sternly compels peace and 
order, by a large immigration of cultivators depen- 
dent on the landlord or Zemindar. They narrow the 
available waste land by their appropriations ; and, 
though they do not compete directly for the anciently 
cultivated land with the tenants enjoying hereditary 
vrights, they greatly raise in the long run the standard 
tjof rent, at the same time that they arm the landlord 
with those powers of exacting it which in ancient 
Ireland consisted in the strong hand of the Chief him- 
self, and which consist, in modem India, in the money 
which puts in motion the arm of the law. I have 
fno doubt whatever that a great multiplication of 
Fuidhir tenants would always seriously alter for the 
worse the position of the tenants by Saer-stock and 
Dear-stock tenure. 
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LECTURE VII. 

ANCIENT DIVISIONS OF THE FAMILY. 

* Before the establishment of the (English) common 
law, all the possessions within the Irish territories 
ran either in course of Tanistry or in course of Gavel- 
kind. Every Signorj^ or Chiefry with the portion of 
land which passed with it went without partition to 
the Tanist, who always came in by election or with 
the strong hand, and not by descent ; but all inferior 
tenanties were partible between males in Gavel 
kind.’ ( Sir J. Davis’ Reports, ‘ Le Gas de Gavelkind,’ 
Hil. 3, Jac. 1., before all the Judges.) 

This passage occurs in one of the famous cases in 
which the Anglo-Irish Judges affirmed the illegality 
e native Irish tenures of land. They declared 
thefenglish common law to be in force in Ireland, 
an® thenceforward the eldest son succeeded, as heir- 
at-|[aw, both to lands which were attached to a Sig- 
nory and to estates which had been divided according 
to the peculiar Irish custom here called Gavelkind. 
The Judges thoroughly knew that they were making 
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a revolution, and they probably thought that they 
were substituting a civilised institution for a set of 
mischievous usages proper only for barbarians. Yet 
I there is strong reason for thinking that Tanistry 
is the form of succession from which Primogeni- 
vture descended, and that the Irish Gaveljjfind, which 
they sharply distinguished from the Gavelkind of 
Kent, was nothing more than an archaic form of this 
same institution, of which Courts in England have 
always taken judicial notice, and which prevailed far 
more widely on the European Continent than succes- 
sion by Primogeniture. 

j; It will be convenient that we should first consider 
the so-called Gavelkind of Ireland, which is thus de- 
scribed by Sir John Davis : ‘ By the Irish custom 
of Gavelkind, the inferior tenanties were partible 
among all the males of the Sept, both Bastards and 
Legitimate ; and, after partition made, if any one of 
the Sept had died, his portion was not divided among 
his sonnes, but the Chief of the Sept made a new par- 
tition of all the lands belonging to that Sept, and 
gave every one his part according to his antiquity;’ , 
This statement occasions some perplexity, which 
does not, however, arise from its being antecedently 
incredible. It is made, you will observe, not of the 
Clan or Tribe in its largest extension, but of the ^pt. 
f The first was a large and miscellaneous body, com- 
po8ed in great part of men whose relationship of 
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blood with the Chief and the mass of free tribes- 
men, was a mere fiction. The last was a much* 
smaller body, whose proximity to a common ances- 
tor was close enough to admit of their kinship either 
being a fact or being believed to be a fact. It ap- 
parently corresponded to the small Highland com- 
munities observed in Scotland, by an English officer 
of Engineers about 1730. ‘They (the Highlanders) 
are divided into tribes or clans under chiefs or chief- 
tains, and each clan is again divided into branches 
from the main stock, who have chieftains over them; 
These are subdivided into smaller branches, of fifty 
or sixty men, who deduce their original from their par- 
ticular chieftains. (Quoted by Skene, ‘ Highlanders,’ 
i. p. 156.) Such a body, as 1 have already stated, 
seems to be the Joint Family well known to the 
Hindoos, but continued as a corporate unit (which is 
very rarely the casein India), through several succes-; 
sive generations. There is no difference in principle, 
and little in practical effect, between the mode of 
succession described by Davis and the way in which 
idoo Joint Family is affected by the death of 
(rne If its members. All the property being held in 
/conunon, and all earnings being brought into the 
i ‘ Q~mmon che^ or purse,’ the lapse of any one life 
would have the effect, potentially if not actually, of 
distributing the dead man’s share among aU the kin>, 
dred united in the family group. And if, on a dis* 
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Bolution of the Joint Family, the distribution of its 
effects were not per capita but per stirpes, this would 
correspond to what Davis probably means when he 
describes the Chief as giving to each man ‘ according 
to lus antiquity.’ 

The special novelty of the informatien supplied to 
|us by the ancient Irish law consists in its revealing 
|to us a society of Aryan race, settled, indeed, on the 

! and, and much influenced by its settlement, but 
reserving an exceptional number of the ideas and 
•ules belonging to the time when kinship and not the 
land is the basis of social union. There is, therefore, 
nothing extraordinary in our finding, among the 
ancient usages of the Irish, an institution savouring 
so much of the ‘ natunil communism ’ of the primitive 
forms of property as this Irish Gavelkind. This 
It ‘ natural communism,’ I have repeatedly urged, does 
not arise from any theory or a priori assumption as 
to the best or justest mode of dividing the land of a 
community, but from the simple impossibility, accord- 
ing to primitive notions, of making a distinction ' 
tween a number of kinsmen solely connected by tn^, 
real or assumed descent from a common ancestor. 
vTbe natural solvent of this communism is the 
itself upon which the kindred are settled. As the 
common ancestry fades away into indistinctness, and 
the community gets to consider itself less an assem- 
blage of blood-relations than a body of co-villagers, 
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each household clings with increasing tenacity to the 
allotment which it has once obtained, and re-divisions 
of the land among the whole community, whether at 
fixed periods or at a death, become rarer and rarer, 
and at last cease altogether, or survive only as a 
tradition. In this way the widely diffused but 
modified form of tribal succession, which in England 
is called Gavelkind, is at last established; the descen- 
dants of the latest holder take his property, to the ex- 
clusion of everybody else, and the rights of the lo- 
tion of the coniinunity outside the family dwindle to 
a veto on sales, or to a right of controlling the modes 
of cultivation. Nevertheless, surveying the Aryan 
world as a whole, and looking to societies in which 
some fragments of the ancient social organisation 
still survive, we can discover forms of succession or 
property which come surprisingly near to the Irish 
Gavelkind described by Davis. The best example o 
this occurs in a pinictice which existed down to our 
own day over a large part of liussia. The principle 
i^that each household of the village was entitled 
'a share of the village-lands proportioned to the 
number of adult males it contained. Every death, 
therefore, of a grown-up man diminished ^ro tanto the 
share of the household, and every member of it grown 
to manhood increased its lot in the cultivated area. 
There was a fixed unit of acreage corresponding to 
the extent of soil cultivable by one nttan's labour. 
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and at the periodical division each household obtained 
just as much land as answered to its number of adult 
labouring men. The principal distinction between 
this system and that which seemed so monstrous and 
unnatural to Sir John Davis is, that under the first the 
re-division took place, not as each death occurred, but 
at stated intervals. I must not, indeed, be understood 
to sa;: that I think the distinction unimportant. It 
is very possible that re-distributions at deaths of a 
common fund may mark a more advanced stage in 
the history of Property than periodical redistribution, 
\and that the recognition of interests for an entire life 
•may have preceded and paved the way for the final 
'^allotment of permanent shares to separate households. 
Until, however, this last point has been reached, all 
the modes of re-division known to us are plainly 
referable to the same principle. 

The difficulty suggested by the recital in the 
* Case of Gavelkind’ is thus not a difficulty in believ- 
ing it if it stood by itself, or if it were made with less 
generality. But it is distinctly stated that all the 
lands in Ireland which did not descend by the iul£^ 
of Tanistry descended by the rule of Gavelkind. 
The indications of the state of law or custom furnished 
*by the Brehon tracts certainly seem to me inconsis- 
tent with this assertion. They show us proprietary 
rights defined with a* sharpness and guarded with a 
jealousy which is hard to reconcile with the degree 
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of ‘natural communism ’* implied in the language of 
Davis’s Keport. The Corus Bescna, of which I said 
something before, and which deals with rights over 
tribal lands, implies that under certain circumstances 
they might be permanently alienated, at all events to 
the Church; and we shall })rcsently have to discuss 
some ver)’' singular rules of succession, which, liow- 
ever they may affect the Family, certainly seem to ex- 
clude the Sept. Dr. Sullivan, who appears to have 
consulted many more original authorities than have 
been translated or given to the world, expresses him- 
self as if he thought that the general law of succes- 
sion in Ireland was nearly analogous to the Gavelkind 
of Kent. ‘ According to the Irish custom, pioperty 
descended at first only to the male heirs of the body, 

each son receiving an equal share Ultimately, 

however, daughters appear to have become entitled to 
inherit all, if there were no sous’ (Introd., p. clxx). 

I do not expect that the apparent contradiction 
between the Brehon tracts and the language of Davis 
md his contemporaries respecting the Irish law of 
Atttdieession to land will be fully accounted for till the 
whGle of the ancient legal literature is before the 
world; but meanwhile it is a plausible explanation 
of the discrepancy that the Irish and the English 
writers attended to different sets of phenomena. I 
cannot doubt that the so-called Irish Gavelkind was oc 
found over a great part of the country. The state- 
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ments of English authorities on the point are ex- 
tremely precise. They affirm that ‘ no chdl habita- 
tions were erected, and no enclosure or improvement 
was made of land where Gavelkind was in use,’ and 
they say that this was especially the case in Ulster, 

‘ which was all one wilderness.’ Nevertheless it is ex- 
U tremely probable that another set of facts justified the 
indications given by the Brehon tracts, and that there 
were other modes of succession known besides succes- 
sion by Taristiy on the one hand, and besides on the 
other hand the peculiarly archaic system under which 
each lapsed share was at once divided between all the 
members of the Sept. Such an institution as the last, 

\ though exceptional circumstances may keep it alive, 
contains within itself a principle of decay. Each house- 
hold included in tlie Joint Family gains a firmer hold 
)on its shore of the lands as the distance increases 
from the common ancestor ; and finally appr^riates 
it, transmitting it exclusively to ofishoots from its 
own branch. Nothing is more likely than that there 
were frequent examples of Irish septs with their 
land-customs in this condition; and it is still more^c 
probable that usages of a similarly modem stamp 
prevailed in estates permanently severed or ‘ booked 
off’ from tribal possession or established at a distance 
from the main seat of the tribe. It is true that, in 
A«ociety eased on kinship, each fiunily separated from 
the rest tends itself to expand into a joint fiunily or 
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sept; but in these severed estates custom would be 
apt to be enfeebled and to abate something of its 
tyranny. Thus, putting the rule of Tanistry aside, I 
can quite conceive that the Irish Gavelkind, the 
modem Gavelkind known to Kent, and many forms 
of succession intermediate between the two, co-existed 
in Ireland. Both the English and the Irish authorities 
on law bad prejudices of their own which might lead 
them to confine their attention to particular usages. 
The Brehon writers seem to me distinctly biassed in 
fevour of the descent of property in individual ' 
families, which commended itself to them as lawyers, 
as friends of the Church, and (it may be) as well- 
wishers to their country. On the other, the strange 
ancient form of o>vnership which he called Gavelkind 
would fascinate the observation of an Englishman 
resident in Ireland. He would assuredly have none 
of the furiosity about it which we feel nowadays, 
but surprise and dislike would fix his attention 
upon it, and perhaps prevent his recognising the 
^i^omparatively wide diffusion of institutions of the 
IjpifbBite type.^ 

This interpretation of the seeming contradiction 
between our authorities is consistent with the very ^ 
little we know^ respecting actual divisions of land in 
ancient Ireland. It constantly happened both in 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands that a Chief, | 
besides the domain which appertained to his office, i 
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(had a great estate beld under what the English 
' lawyers deemed the inferior tenure. There are two 
cases on record in which Irish Chiefs of considerable 
dignity distributed such estates among their kindred. 

’• In the fourteenth century Connor More O’Brien, a 
chief who had children of his own, is stated to have 
divided his land on principles which must have more 
or less corresponded to those condemned by the 
Anglo-Irish Judges. The bulk of the estate he as- 
signed to the various families of the Sept formed by 
his own relatives. To himself he reserved only one- 
sixth of one-half of one-third, and even this sixth he 
divided between his three sons, reserving only a rent 
Ho himself. But at the end of the fifteenth century 
Donogh O’Brien, son of Brien DuflF, son of Connor, 
King of Thomond, divided all his lands between his 
eleven sons, reserving to himself only the mansion and 
the demesne in its vicinity. The difference ^tween 
the two cases, which (it is instructive to observe) are 
separated by at least a century, appears to me sufii- 
ciently plain. In the first the land had remained in a 
state of indivision daring several generations ; in the* 
second it had been periodically divided. Connor 
More O’Brien was distributing the inheritance of a 
joint family-; ' Donogh O’Brien that of a fiimily. 
(VaUancey, ‘Collectanea de Rebus Hibemicb,’ i. 
264 , 265 .) 

It is worthy of observation that in the more 
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ancient example Connor More O’Brien appears to 
(phsLxe paid regard to the various stirpes or stocks into 
which the descendants of the original founder of his 
family had branched out. The principle he followed 
I suppose to be the same as that pointed out by Davis 
when he speaks of the chief dividing a lapsed share 
between the members of a sept ‘ according to their 
antiquity.’ The proceeding deserves to be noted, as 
showing an advance on the oldest known tribal 
customs. In the most archaic forms of the Joint 
Family, and of the institution which grew out of it,' 
the Village-Community, these distributions are per 
capita^ no one person who is entitled takes more than ou 
another, whether the whole estate or a portion is 
divided, and no respect is paid to the particular way 
in which a given individual has descended from the 
common ancestor. Under a more advanced system 
the distribution is pm^ stirpes] careful attention is paid(,. 
to the lines into which the descendants of the ancestor 
of the joint-family have separated, and separate rights 
• are reserved to them. Finally, the stocks themselves 
^ftscape from the sort of shell constituted by the Joint 
Family; each man’s share of the property, nowc^ 
periodically divided, is distributed among his direct 
descendants at his death. At this point, property in 
its modern form has been established; but the Joint 
Family has not wholly ceased to influence successions. 
When direct descendants fail it is even now the rules 
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of the Joint Family which determine the taking of 
the inheritance. Collateral successions, when they 
are distant, follow the more primitive form of the 
old institution, and are per capita) when they arc 
those of the nearer kindred they are adjusted to itap 
more modern shape, and are .stirpes. 

The remark has further to be made that both 
^Connor O’Brien and Donogh O’Brien divided theii4 
own land among their sons or kindred during their 
own lifetime. Like Laertes in the Odyssee and like 
Lear in the tragedy of Shakespeare, the old Chief, in 
the decay of his vigour, parts with his power 
and retains but a fraction of the property he had* 
administered; and the poorer freeman becomes one 
of those ‘senior’ pensioners of the tribe so often 
referred to in the tracts. Precisely the same practice 
is recognised, and even (as some think) enjoined, byi? 
the more archaic bodies of Hindoo jurisprudence. 
The principle is that the right of each member of a 
family accrues at his birth; and, as the family has ^ 
theory a perpetual existence, there is no particula 
reason why, if the property is divided at all, it should^ 
be exclusively divided at a death. The power c 
distributiiig inheritances vested in the Celtic chiefi;^ 
has been made the basis of some very doubtfuP 
theories, but I have no doubt it is essentially thC ’ 
same institution as the humble prmlege which is 
reserved to the Hindoo father by the Mitakshara. 
It ia part of the prerogative belonging to the repre- 
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scntative of the purest blood in the joint family; but 
in proportion as the Joint Family, Sept, or Clan 
becomes more artificial, the power of distribution 
tends more and more to look like mere administrative 
^‘authority. 

Under some systems of Hindoo law, the father, 
when making a distribution of proi)erty during his^i 
^lifetime, is entitled to refiiin a double share, and by 
some Indian customs the eldest son, when dividing 
the patrimony with his brothers, takes twice as much 
as the others. There are a good many traces of the 
usage in this last form in a variety of communities. 
It is, for instance, the ‘birthright' of the Hebrew 
patriarchal history. 1 mention it particularly because 
it seems to me to be sometimes improperly confounded 
with the right conferred by what we call the rule of 
Primogeniture. But the double share is rather given 
as the reward or (perhaps we should say) tlie security 

impartial distribution, and wc find it often! 
MK>upled with the right to take exclusively such^ 
Jiings as are deemed inca]>able of partition, the 
:^amfly house, for instance, and certain utensils. The 
’yroOf that it is not essentially a privilege of the eldest/ 
son, we find in the circumstances that it is sometimes 
^enjoyed by the father and sometimes by the youngest 
of the sons, and in this way it is connected with our 
own custom of Borough English, of which 1 shall 
have more to say presently. There is a difference of 
, historical origin between this kind of privileged sue- 
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cession and that which we call Primogeniture. The 
first is descended from a custom of the Tribe; the 
last, to which I now pass, seems to me traceable to 
the special position of the Chief. 

The Brehon tracts at present translated do not 
-^dd much to the knowledge which we possessed of 
the Irish customs corresponding to the usage of 
exclusive succession by the eldest son; and Primo- 
geniture remains what I called it thirteen years ago 
(‘Ancient Law/ p. 227), ‘one of the most difficult 
problems of historical jurisprudence.’ The first of 
the difficulties which surround it is the total absence, 
before a particular epoch in history, of recorded 
precedents for any such mode of succession to pro- 
perty. It was unknown to the Hellenic world. It 
was unknomi to the Roman world. It was -unknown 
to the Jews, and apparently to the whole Semitic 
world. In the records of all these societies there are 
vestiges of great differences between the succession 
of males and the succession of females ; but there 
was nothing like the exclusive succession of a single 
son to property, although the descent of sovereignties 
to the eldest son of the last reigning king was a 
familiar fact, and though the Greek philosophers had 
conjectured that, in an earlier state of society than 
theirs, the smaller groups of men — ^families and vil- 
lages — had been governed by eldest son after eldest 
son. 
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Even when the Teutonic • races spread over 
Western Europe they did not bring with them 
Primogeniture as their ordinary rule of succession. 
The allodial property of the Teutonic freeman, that 
share which he had theoretically received at the 
original settlement of the brotherhood to which he 
belonged on their domain, was divided at his death, 
when it was divided at all, equally between his sons 
or equally between his sons and daughters. It is 
quite certain, however, that the appearance of Primo- 
geniture in the West and its rapid diffusion must be 
connected with the irruption of the barbarians, and 
with the tribal ideas re-introduced by them into the 
Roman world. At this point, however, we encounter 
another difficulty. The Primogeniture which first v 
meets us is not uniformly the Primogeniture with 
which we are now familiar. The right of the eldest 
son sometimes gives way to the right of the eldest 
male relative of the deceased, and occasionally it 
seems as if neither the succession of the eldest son ' 
nor that of the eldest relative could take effect 
^without election or confirmation by the members of 
the aggregate group to which both belong. 

As usual, we have to look for living illustrations 
of the ancient system to the usages of the Hindoos. 
jL le Family, according to the Hindoo theory, is des- 
potically governed by its head; but if he dies and the 
Family separates at his death, the property is equally 
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divided between the sons. If, however, the Family 
does not separate, but allows itself to expand into a 
Joint Family, we have the exact mixture of election 
and doubtful succession which we find in the early 
examples of European primogenitui’e, The eldest 
/ son, and after him his eldest son, is ordinarily the 
manager of the affairs of the Joint Family, but his 
privileges theoretically depend on election by the 
brotherhood, and may be set aside by it, and, when 
they are set aside, it is generally in favour of a 
V brother of the deceased numager, who, on the score 
of greater age, is assumed to be better qualified than 
his nephew for administration and business. In 
ancient Irish society the Joint Family, continued' 
through many generations, has grown first into the 
Sept and then into the Clan, contracting a greater 
degree of artificiality in proportion to its enlarge- 
iment. The importance, meanwhile, of the Chief to 
jjthe Tribe has rather increased than diminished, since 
;he is no longer merely administrator of its ci'vil 
affairs but its leader in war. The system produced 
from these elements appears to me sufficiently inteU / 
ligible. The veneration of the Tribe is not attracted/;; 
by individuals of the Chieftain’s family, but by the 
family itself, as representing the purest blood of the 
ratire brotherhood. It chooses its head and leader 
(save on the very rarest occasions) from this family, 
and there are instances of the choice being systemati* 
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cally made from two families in alternation. But the 
li/ necessity of having a military leader in the vigour of 
his physical and mental powers is much too imperious 
to admit of his choice being invariably deferred to 
the death of the ruling Chief, or to allow of the 
election falling universally or even generally on his 
son. ‘ It is a custom among all the Irish,’ says 
Spenser, ‘that presently after the death of any of 
their chief lords or captains, they do presently 
assemble themselves to a place generally appointed 
and known unto them to choose another in his 
stead, where they do nominate and elect for the most 
part, not the eldest son, nor any of the children of 
the lord deceased, but the next to him of blood that is 
eldest and worthiest, as commonly the next brother 
if he have any, or the next cousin, and so forth, as 
any is elder in that kindred or sept; and then, next 
to him, they choose the next of the blood to be 
Tanaist, who shall succeed him in the said Captaincy 
if he live thereunto. ... For when their Captain 
dieth, if the Signory should descend to his child, and 
Jje. perhaps an infant, another might peradventure 
step in between or thrust him out by strong hand 
being then unable to defend his right and to with- 
stand the force of a forreiner; and therefore they do 
appoint the eldest of the kin to have the Signory, for 
that commonly he is a man of stronger years and 
better experience to maintain the inheritance and to 
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defend the country. . . . And to this end the Tanaist 
is always ready known, if it should happen to the 
Captain suddenly to die, or to be slain in battle, or to 
be out of the country, to defend and keep it from all 
such dangers.’ (Spenser’s ‘View of the State of 
Ireland.’) 

( Primogeniture, therefore, considered as a rule of 
succession to property, appears to me to be a pro- 
duct of tribal leadership in its decay. Some such 
system as that represented by the Irish Tanistry be- 
longed probably at one time to all the tribal commu- 
nities which overran the Roman Empire, but no 
precise assertion can be made as to the stage in their 
history at which it began to be modified, especially 
since Sohm’s investigations (in his ‘ Frankische 
Reiclis-und Gerichtsverfassung’) have shown us how 
considerably the social organisation of some of these 
communities had been affected by central or royal 
authorit}' in the interval between the observations 
of Tacitus and the writing of the Salic Law. But I 
[think we may safely conjecture that the transition 
from the older to the newer Primogeniture took place 
everywhere under circumstances nearly the reverse 
^of those which kept Tanistry so long alive in Ireland. 
Wherever some degree of internal peace was main- 
tained during tolerably long periods of time, wherever 
an approach was made to the formation of societies of 
the distinctive modem type, wherever military and 
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civil institutions began to group themselves round the 
central authority of a king, the value of strategicall 
capacity in the humbler chiefs Avould diminish, and! 
in the smaller brotherhoods the respect for purity ofj 
blood would have uncliecked play. The most natural 
object of this respect is he who most directly derives 
his blood from the last ruler, and thus the eldest son, 
even though a minor, comes to be preferred in the 
succession to his uncle; and, in default of sons, tlie 
succession may even devolve on a woman. There 
are not a few indications that the transformation of 
ideas was gradual. The disputes among great High- 
land families about the title to the chieftaincy of 
particular clans appear to date from a period when 
there was still a conflict between the old principle of 
succession and the new; and at a relatively later 
period, when throughout most of Western Europe 
tribal customs have been replaced by feudal rules, / 
there is a visible uncertainty about such of these 
rules as affect succession. Glanville, waiting of Eng- 
lish military tenures in the later part of the reign of 
Henry the Second, observes: ‘When anyone dies, 
leaving a younger son and a grandson, the child of his 
eldest son, great doubt exists as to which of the two 
the law prefers in the succession to the other, whether 
the son or the grandson. Some think the younger son 
has more right to the inheritance than the grandson 
. . . * . but others incline to think that the grandson 
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ought to be preferred to his uncle.’ (Glanville, 
vii. 7.) This ancient doubt has left traces of itself 
on literature no less than on history, since it mani- 
festly affects the plot of Shakespeare’s Uamlet ; 
but the very question of principle arose between 
the descendants of daughters in the controversy 
between Bruce and Baliol. The succession to the 
Crown of Scotland was ultimately settled, as it would 
have been in earlier times, by w’hat amounted to 
national election, but the decision of Edward the First 
in favour of Baliol was undoubtedl}^ in accordance with 
principles which were gaining ground everywhere, 
and I quite agree with Mr. Burton (ii. 249) that the 
celebrity of the dispute and the full consideration 
given to it did much to settle the I'ule which prevailed 
in the end, that the whole of the descendants of an 
elder child must be exhausted before those of the 
younger had a title. When, however, the eldest son 
Vhad once taken the place of his uncle as the heir to 
the humbler chieftaincies, he doubtless also obtained 
that ‘portion of land attached to the Signory or 
Chiefry which went without partition to the Tanaist*;’ 

I and, as each community gradually settled do^vn into 
comparative peace under royal or central authority, 
this demesne, as it was afterwards called, must have 
assumed more and more the character of mere pro- 
^perty descending according to the rule of primogeni- 
ture. It may be believed that in this way a principle 
of inheritance was formed which iGirst of all extended 
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from the demesne to all the estates of the holder of* 
the Signory, however acquired, and ultimately deter- 
mined the law of succession for the privileged classes 
throughout feudalised Europe. One vestige of this 
later course of change may perhaps be traced in the 
noble tenure once widely extended on the Continent, 
and called in French ‘ Parage,’ under which the near 
kinsmen of the eldest son still took an interest in the 
family property, but held it of him as his Peers. 
There were, however, other causes than those just 
stated which led to the great development of Primo- 
geniture in the early part of the Middle Ages, but for 
an examination of them 1 may be allowed to refer to 
the work of mine which I mentioned above. (‘ An- 
dent Law^ pp. 232 et seq,) 

I do not think that the disafflrmation of the| 
legality of Tanistry, and the substitution for it of the 
rule of Primogeniture, can justly be reckoned among 
the mistakes or crimes of the English in Ireland. The 
practice had been perpetuated in the country by its 
disorders, which preserved little groups of kinsmen 
and their petty chiefs in an unnatural vitality; and 
probably Sir John Davis does not speak too harshly 
of it when he charges it with ‘ making all possessions 
uncertain, and bringing confusion, barbarism, and in- 
civility.’ The decision against the Irish Gavelkind 
was far less justifiable. Even if the -institution wereV 
exactly wdiat Davis supposed it to be, there was in- 
justice in suddenly disappointing the expectations of 
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the distant kindred 'who formed the sept of the last 
holder; but it is probable that several different modes 
of succession were confounded under the name of 
Gavelkind, and that in many cases a number of 
children were unjustifiably deprived of their inherit- 
ance for the advantage of one. All that can be said 
for the authors of the revolution is that they seem t 
have sincerely believed the mischievousness of t!‘ 
institutions they were destroying ; and it is some ev" 
dence of this that, when their descendants a century 
later really wished to inflict an injury on the maj<Mrity 
of Irishmen, they re-introduced Gavelkind, though 
not in its most ancient shape. They ‘ gavelled ’ the 
lands of Papists and made them descendible to all, 
the children alike. There seems to me a melancholy 
resemblance between some of the mistakes which, at 
two widely distant epochs, were committed by Eng- 
lishmen, apparently with the very best intentions, 
when they were brought into contact with stages in 
the development of institutions earlier than that 
which their own civilkation had reached. Sir John 
Davis’s language on the subject of the Irish custom 
of Gavelkind might be that of an Anglo«>Indian 
lawyer who should violently censure the Brahminical 
jurists for not confounding families with joint un- 
divided families. I do not know that any such mis- 
take has been made in India, though undoubtedly 
the dissolution of the Joint Family was in the early 
days of our government unduly encouraged by our 
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Courts. But there is a closer aud more unfortunate 
similarity between some of the English experiments 
in Ireland and those tried in India. Under an Act 
of the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth the Lord^' 
Deputy was empowered to take surrenders and regrant 
estates to the Irishry. The Irish lords, says Davis, 

* made surrenders of entire countries, and obtained 
grants of the whole again to themselves only, and 
none other, and all in demesne. In passing of which 
grants, there was no care taken of the inferior septs 
of people. ... So that upon every such surrenderor 
grant, there was but one freeholder made in a whole 
country, which was the lord himself ; all the rest were 
but tenants at will, or rather tenants in villenage.* 
There are believed to be many Indian joint-families 
or septs which, in their later form of village-commu- 
nities, had the whole of their lands similarly conferred 
on a single family out of their number, or on a royal 
taxgatherer outside them, under the earliest Indian 
settlements. The error was not in introducing abso- j 
lute ownership into Ireland or India, but in the| 
apportionment of the rights of which property is made] 
up. How, indeed, this apportionment shall be wisely* 
and justly made, when the time has fully come for 
putting individual property in the place of collective 
property by a conscious act of the State, is a pro- 
blem which taxes to the utmost the statesmanship of 
the most advanced era, when animated by the highest 
benevolence and informed with the widest knowledge. 
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It has been reserved for our own generation to wit- 
ness the least unsatisfactory approach which has 
hitherto been made towards the settlement of this 
grave question in the great measures collectively 
known as the enfranchisement of the Russian , 
serfs. 

The Irish practice of Tanistry connects itself with 
the rule of Primogeniture, and the Irish Gavelkind 
with the rules of succession most wndely followed 
among both the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Aryan race ; but there ai^e some passages in the Bre- 
hon tracts which describe an internal division of the 
Irish Family, a classification of its members and a 
corresponding system of succession to property, ex- . 
tremely unlike any arrangement which we, with our 
ideas, can conceive as growling out of blood-relation- 
ship. Possibly, only a few years ago, these passages 
would .have been regarded as possessing too little 
interest in proi>ortion to their diflSculty for it to be 
worth anybody’s while to bestow much thought upon 
their interpretation. But some reasons may be given 
why we cannot wholly neglect them. 

The distribution of the Irish Family into the 
Geilfine, the Deirbhfine, the larfine, and the Ind- 
fine^ — of which expressions the three last are trans- 
lated the True, the After, and the End Families — 
is obscurely pointed at in several texts of the earlier 
volumes of the translations ; but the Book of Aicil4 
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I the Third Volume, supplies us for tlie first time 
ith statements concerning it having some ap- 
roach to precision. The learned Editor of this 
olume, who has carefully ( amined them, describes 
aeir effect in the followir language : ‘ Within the 
amily, seventeen members fv^ere organised in four 
ivisions, of which the junior class, known as the f 
reilfine division, consisted of five persons ; the 
)eirbhfine, the second in order; the larfine, the 
hird in order; and the Indfine, the senior of all, 
consisted respectively of four persons. The whole 
>rganisation consisted, and could only consist, of 
leventeen members. If any person was bom into 
:he Geilfine division, its eldest member was promoted 
into the Deirbhfine, the eldest member of the Deirbh- 
fine passed into the larfine ; the eldest member of the 
larfine moved into the Indfine ; and the eldest mem- 
ber of the Indfine passed out of the organisation 
altogether. It would appear that this transition fi-om 
a lower to a higher grade took, place upon the intro- 
duction of a new member into the Geilfine division, 
therefore depended upon the introduction of new 
members, not upon the death of the seniors.’ 

It seems an inference from all the passages bear- 
ing on the subject that any member of the Joint- 
frmily or Sept might be selected as the starting- 
point, and might become a root from which sprung 
as many of these groups of seventeen men as he had 

p 
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sons. As soon as any one of the sons had four children, 
a full Geilfine sub-group of five persons was formed ; 
but any firedi birth of a male child to this son or ijo 
any of his male descendants had the effect of sending 
up the eldest member of the Geilfine sub-group, pro- 
vided always he were not the person from whom it 
had sprung, into the Deirbhfine. A succession of 
such births completed in time the Deirbhfine division, 
and went on to form the larfine and the Indfine, the 
After and the End Families. The essential principle 
of the system seems to me a distribution into fours. 
The fifth person in the Geilfine division I take to be 
t^e parent from whom the sixteen descendants spring, 
and it will be seen, from the proviso which I inserted 
above, that I do not consider his place in the organi- 
sation to have been ever changed. He appears to be 
referred to in the tracts as the Geilfine Chief. 

The interest of this distribution of the kinsmen 
consists in this : whatever else it is, it is not a clasd- 
fication of the members of the family founded on 
degrees of consanguinity, as we understand them. 
And, even if we went no farther than this, the fact 
would suggest the general reflection which often oc- 
curs to the student of the history of law, that many 
matters which seem to us altogether simple, natural, 
and therefore probably universal, are in reality arti- 
fidal and confined to limited spheres of application. 
When one of ns opens his Trayer-book and glances 
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at the Table of Prohibited Degrees, or when the law- 
student turns to his Blackstone and examines the 
Table of Descents, he possibly knows that disputes 
have arisen about the rights and duties proper to 
be adjusted to these scales of relationship, but it 
perhaps has never occurred to him that any other 
view of the nature of relationship than that up<m 
which they are based could possibly be entertained. 
Yet here in the Book of Aicill is a conception of 
kinship and of the rights flowing from it altogether 
diflerent from that which appears in the Tables of 
Degrees and of Descents. The groups are not formed 
upon the same principles, nor distinguished from one 
another on the same principles. The English Tables 
are based upon a classification by degrees, upon 
identity in the number of descents by which a given 
class of persons are removed from a given person. 
But the ancient Irish classification obviously turns 
upon nothing of the sort. A Geilfine class may con- 
sist of a father and four sons who are not in the same 
degree, and the Brehon writers even speak of its 
consisting of a father, son, grandson, great-grandson, 
and great-great-grandson, which is a conceivable case 
of Geilfine relationship, though it can scarcely have 
been a common one. Now, each of these relatives is 
in a different degree from the others. Yet this dis- 
tribution of the family undoubtedly affected the law 
of inheritance, and the Geilfine class, to our eyes so 
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anomalous, might succeed in certain eventualities to 
the property of the other classes, of which the compo- 
sition is in our eyes equally arbitrary. 

This singular family organisation suggests, how- 
ever, a question which, in the present state of enquiry 
on the subject which occupies us, cannot fairly be 
avoided. I have spoken before of a volume on ‘ Sys- 
tems of Consanguinity and Affinity in the Human 
Family,* published by the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washingtc n. The author, Mr. Lewis Morgan, is one 
of the comparatively few Americans who have per- 
ceived that, if only on the score of the plain extant 
evidences of the civilisation which was once enjoyed 
and lost by some branches of their stock, the customs 
and ideas of the Red Indians deserve intelligent 
study. In prosecuting his researches Mr. Morgan 
was struck with the fact that the conception of Kin- 
I'Ship entertained by the Indians, though extremely 
clear and precise, and regarded by them as of much 
importance, was extremely unlike that which prevails 
among the now civilised races. He then commenced 
a laborious investigation of the whole subject, chiefly.^ 
through communications with correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The result at which he arrived 
was that the ideas on the subject of relationship en- 
tertained by the human family as a whole were extra- 
ordinarijy various, but that a generalisation was pos- 
sible, and that these ideas could be referred to one or 
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ther of two distinct systems, wliicli Mr. Morgan calls 
espectively the Descriptive and the Classificato^ 
ystem. The time at our command will only allow 
ae to explain his meaning very briefly. The De- 
criptive system is that to which we are accustomed. ' 
t has come to us from the Canon law, or else from 
he Roman law, more particularly as declared in 
he 118th Novel of Justinian, but it is not at all con- 
ined to societies deeply affected by Civil and Canon 
aw. Its essence consists in the giving of separate ; 
lames to the classes of relatives which are formed by^ 
he members of the family who arc removed by the 
ame number of descents from yourself, the ego or: 
iropositus, or from some common ancestor. Thus, 
/^our uncle stands to you in the third degree, there 
jeing one degree or step from yourself to your father 
)r mother, a second from your father or mother to their 
3arents, a third from those parents to tlieir other 
diildreri, among whom are your uncles. And ‘ uncle ’ 

.s a general name for all male relatives standing to 
y'ou in this third degree. The other names employed 
under the Descriptive system are among the words 
in most common use; yet it is to be noted that the 
system cannot in practice be carried very far. We 
B{)eak of uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, cousin; but then 
we get to great-uncle, grand-nephew, and so forth, 
and at length lose our way amid complications oi 
^ great ’ and ^ grand’ until we cease to distinguish out 
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^tant kindred by particular designations. The 
Roman technical law went considerably &rther than 
we do with the specific nomenclature of relatives; 
yet there is reason to think that the popular dialects 
of Latin were more barren, and no Descriptive sys- 
tem can go on indefinitely with the process. On the 
vother hand, the Classificatory system groups the 
relatives in classes, often large ones, which have no 
necessary connection with degrees. Under it a man’s 
father and his uncles are grouped together, sometimes 
his uncles on his father’s side, sometimes on the 
mother’s side, sometimes on both ; and perhaps they 
arc all indiflercntly called his fathers. Similarly, a 
man’s brothers and all his male cousins may be classed 
together and called his brothers. The effect of the 
asystem is in general to bring within your mental 
grasp a much greater number of your kindred than 
is possible under the system to which we are accus- 
btomed. This advantage is gained, it is true, at the 
expense of the power of discriminating between the 
members of the several classes, but still it may be 
very important in certain states of society, since each 
of the classes usually stands under some sort of con- 
joint responsibility. 

I am not now concerned with the explanation of 
the Classificatory system of Kinship. Mr. Morgan 
and the school to which he belongs find it, as I said 
before, in a state of sexual relations, alleged to have 
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once prevailed universally throughout the human i 
race, and known now to occur in some obscure frag-i 
ments of it. The fullest account of the condition of 
society in which these views of relationship are be- 
lieved to have grown up may be read in Mr. McLen- 
nan’s most original work on Primitive Marriage. The 
point before us, however, is whether we have a trace 
of the Classificatory system in the Irish division of 
the Family into four small groups, no one of which is 
necessarily composed of relatives of the same degree, 
and each of which has distinct rights of its own, and 
stands under definite responsibilities. Undoubtedly, ^ 
the Descriptive system was that which the ancient 
Irish generally followed; but still it would be an in- 
teresting, and, in the opinion of pre-historic writers, 
an important fact, if a distribution of the Family only 
intelligible as a relic of the Classificatory system 
remained as a ‘survival’ among the institutions re- 
flected by the Brehon Laws. My own opinion, which 
I will state at once, is that the resemblance between the 
Irish classification of kindred and the modes of classi- 
fication described by Mr. Morgan is only superficial 
and accidental. The last explanation Mr. Morgan 
would admit of the remarkable ideas concerning kin- 
ship which form the subject of his book would be 
that they are connected with the Patria Potestas, that 
fiunous institution which held together what he and 
his school consider to be a relatively modem form of 
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the Family. I think, however, I can assign some at 
least plausible reasons for believing that this perplex- 
ing four-fold division of the Celtic Family is neither 
a mere survival from immemorial barbarism nor, as 
most persons who have noticed it have supposed, a 
I purely arbitrary arrangement, but a monument of that 
i Power of the Father which is the first and greatest 
1 land-mark in the course of legal history. 

Let me repeat that the Irish Family is assumed to 
consist of three groups of four persons and one group 
of five persons. I have already stated that I consider 
the fifth person in the group of five to be the parent 
from whom all the other members of the four divisions 
spring, or with whom they are connected by adoptive 
i descent. Thus, the whole of the natural or adoptive 
pescendants are distributed into four groups of four 
jpersons each, their rank in the Family being in the 
inverse order of their seniority. The Geilfine group 
is several times stated by the Brehon lawyers to be 
*at once the highest and tlie youngest. 

Now, Mr, Whitley Stokes has conveyed to me his 
opinion that ‘ Geilfine ' means ‘ hand-family.’ As I 
have reason to believe that a different version of the 
term has been adopted by eminent authority, I will 
give the reasons for Mr. Stokes’s view. ‘ Gil * means 
^hand’ — this was also the rendering of O’Curry — and 
it is, in fact, the Greek word several Aryan 

languages the term signifying ^ hand ’ is an expressive 
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equivtilent for Power, and specially for Family or 
Patriarchal Power. Thus, in Greek we have 
and for the person under the hand. In Latin 

we have herus ‘ master,’ from an old word, cognate 
to cardinal terms of 

ancient Roman Family Law, manus^ or hand, in the 
sense of Patriarchal authority. In Roman legal phra- 
seology, the wife who has become in law her husband’s 
daughter by marriage is in manu. The son discharged 
from Paternal Power is emancipated. The free person 
who has undergone mancipation is in mancipio. In the 
Celtic languages we have, with other words, ‘ Gilla,’ 
a servant, a word familiar to sportsmen and travellers 
in the Highlands and to readers of Scott in its 
Anglicised shape, ‘ Gillie*’ 

My suggestion, then, is that the key to the Irish 
distribution of the Family, as to so many other things 
inincient law, must be sought in the Patria Potestas^ 
It seems to me to be founded on the order of eman* 
cipation from Paternal authority. The Geilfine, the 
Hand-family, consists of the parent and the fourf 
natural or adoptive sons immediately under his/ 
y ’ power. The other groups consist'' of emancipate<^ 
descendants, diminishing in dignity in proportion to 
their distance from the group which, according to 
archaic notions, constitutes the true or representative 
family* 

The remains which we possess of the oldest Ro- 
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man law point to a range of ideas very similar td that 
which appears to have produced the Irish institution^ 
The Family under Patria Potestas was, with the Pater- 
Familias, the true Roman Family. The children who 
were emancipated from Paternal Power mey have 
gained a practical advantage, but they undoubtedly 
lost in theoretical dignity. They underwent that 
loss of status which in ancient legal phi'aseology was 
called a capitis deminutio. We know too that, according 
to primitive Roman law, they lost all rights of in- 
heritance, and these were only gradually restored to 
them by a relatively modern institution, the Equity of 
the Roman Prastor. Nevertheless there are hints on 
all sides that, as a general rule, sons as tliey advanced 
in years were enfranchished from Paternal Power, and 
no doubt this practice supplies a partial explanation 
of the durability of the Patria Potestas as a Roman 
institution. The statements, therefore, which Ve 
■find concerning the Celtic Family would not be very 
untrue of the Roman. The youngest children were 
first in dignity. 

Of course I am not contending for an exact re- 
I semblance between the ancient Roman and ancient 
k Geldc Family. We have no trace of any systematised 
dischaige of the sons fi\>m the Ronvm Patria Potes- 
tas; their enfiranchisement seems always to have been 
dependent on the will of the Pater-Familias. The 
(^visions of the Celtic Family seem, on the other 
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hand, to have been determined by a self-acting prin- 
ciple. An even more remarkable distinction is sug-i 
gested by passages in the Book of Aicill which Beem! 
to show that the parent, who retained his place in the! 
Geilfine group, might himself have a father alive. I 
The peculiarity, which has no analogy in ancient 
Roman law, may possibly have its explanation in 
usages which many allusions in the Brehon law show 
to have been followed by the Celts, as they were by 
several other ancient societies. The older members 
of the Family or Joint Family seem in advanced age^ 
to have become pensioners on it, and, like Laertes 
in the Odyssee, to have vacated their privileges of 
ownership or of authority. On such points, however, 
it is safest to suspend the judgment till the Brehon 
law has been more thoroughly and critically ex- 
amined. 

At the date at which the Book of Aicill was put 
together the Irish division of the Family seems only 
to have had importance in the law of succession after 
death. This, however, is the rule in all societies. 
When the ancient constitution of the Family has; 
ceased to affect anything else, it affects inheritance.! 
All laws of inheritance are, in fact, made up of thej 
debris of the various forms which the Family has as-i 
Burned. Our system of succession to personalty, and 
the whole French law of inheritance, are derived 
from Roman law, which in its latest condition is a 
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mixture of rules having their origin in successiye 
ascertainable stages of the Roman Family, and is a 
sort of compromise between them. 

The authors of the Brehon Law Tracts frequently 
compare the GeUfine division of the Family to the 
human hand, but with them the comparison has at 
first sight the air of being purely fanciful. The Geil- 
fine group has five members, and the hand has five 
fingers. Dr. Sullivan — ^who, however, conceives the 
Geilfinc in a way materially different from the 
authorities whom I follow — ^tells us that ‘ as they 
represented the roots of the spreading branches of 
the Family, they were called the cmc mera na Fine, 
or the ‘ five fingers of the Fine.' If the explanation 
of ‘ Geilfine ’ which I have partly taken from . Mr. 
Whitley Stokes be correct, we must suppose that, at 
I the time at which the Brehon tracts were thrown 
I into their present form, the Fatria Fotestas of the 
'I ancient Irish, though frequently referred to in the 
itracts as the fiither’s power of ‘judgment, proof, and 
{'witness ’ over his sons, had nevertheless consider* 
lably decayed, as it is apt to do in all societies undetr 
unfavourable circumstances, and that with this decay 
the association of the Geilfine group with ‘ hand ' 
in the sense of Fatemal Fower had also become 
&int. There is, however, a real connection of an- 
other kind between the Geilfine group and the five 
fingers of the hand. If you ask why in a large 
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number of ancient societies Five is the representative 
number, no answer can be given except that there 
are five fingers on the human hand. I commend to 
your attention on this point Mr. Tylor's most in- 
structive chapter on the infancy of the Art of 
Counting, in the first volume of his ‘ Primitive Cul- 
ture.’ ‘Finger-counting,’ he observes, ‘is not only 
found among savages and uneducated men, carrying 
on a part of their mental operations where language 
is only partly able to follow it, but it also retains a 
place and an undoubted use among the most cultured 
nations as a preparation and means of acquiring 
higher arithmetical methods’ (1. 246.) Five is 
thus a primitive natural maximum number. You 
will recollect that the early English Township was 
represented by the Reeve and the four men. The 
Council of an Indian Village Community most com- 
monly consists of five persons, and throughout the 
East the normal number of a Jury or Board of 
arbitrators is always five — the punchayet familiar to 
all who have the smallest knowledge of India. The 
.^eilfine, the representative group of the Irish Family, 
Consisting of the Parent and the four descendants still 
retained under his Patria Potestas, falls in with this 
widely extended conception of representation. 

The Patria Potestas seems to me the most! 
probable source of a well-known English customj 
which has occasioned no little surprise to studentsj 
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of our law. ‘ Borough English,’ under which the 
youngest son and not the eldest succeeds to the 
hurgage*tenements of his father, has from time im- 
memorial being recognised as a widely diffused 
usage of which it is the duty of our Courts to take 
judicial notice, and many writers on our real property 
laws, from Littleton downwards, have attempted to 
account for it. Littleton thought he saw its origin:' 
in the tender age of the youngest son, who was not 
so well able to help himself as the rest of the 
brethren. Other authors, as Blackstone tells us, 
explained it by a supposed right of the Seigneur or 
lord, now very generally regarded as apocryphal, 
which raised a presumption of the eldest son’s ille- 
gitimacy. Blackstone himself goes as far a-iield as 
North-Eastern Asia for an explanation. He quotes 
from Duhalde the statement that the custom of'.' 
descent to the youngest son prevails among the Tar- 
Jbars. * That nation,’ he saj’^s, * is composed totally 
of shepherds and herdsmen; and the elder sons, as 
soon as they are capable of leading a pastoral life, 
migrate from their father with a certain allotment 
of cattle, and go to seek a new habitation. I ' 
youngest son, therefore, who continues longest with 
the father, is naturally the heir of his house, the rest 
being already provided for. And thus we find that, 
among many other Northern nations, it was the 
custom for all the sons but one to migrate from the 
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father, which one now became his heir.’ The expla- 
nation was really the best which could be given in 
Blackstone’s day, but it was not necessary to go for 
it so fiir from home. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that an institution closely resembling Borough Eng- 
lish is found in the Laws of Wales, giving the rule of 
descent for all cultivating villeins. ‘Cum fratres 
inter se dividant haereditatem,’ says a rule of that 
portion of the Welsh Law which has survived in 
Latin ; ‘junior debet habere tygdyn, Le. ocdificia 
patris sui, et octo acras de terrft., si habuerint ’ (L. 
Wall., vol. ii, p. 780). And, when the youngest son 
has had the paternal dwelling-house, eight acres of 
land and certain tools and utensils, the other sons are 
to divide what remains. It appears to me that the 
institution is founded on the same ideas as those! 
which gave a preference to the Geilfine division of 
the Celtic family. The home-staying, unemancipated i 
son, stiU retained under Patria Potestas, is preferred 
to the others. If this be so, there is no room for the 
surprise which the custom of Borough English has 
exalted, and which arises from contrasting it with the 
of Primogeniture. But the two institutions 
have a different origin. Primogeniture is not a 
natural outgrowth of the family. It is a political i 
not a tribal institution, and comes to us not from 
the clansmen but from the Chief. But the rule of 
Borough English, like the privileges of the Geilfine,*'^ 
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is closely connected with the ancient* conception of 
the Family as linked together by Patria Potestas. 
Those who are most emphatically part of the Family 
when it is dissolved by the death of its head are 
preferred in the inheritance according to ideas which 
appear to have been once common to the primitive 
Romans, to the Irish and Welsh Celts, and to the 
original observers, whoever they were, of the English 
custom. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

THE GROWTH AND DIFFUSION OF PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 

Mr. Tylor has justly observed that the true lesson 
of the new science of Comparative Mythology is the; 
barrenness in primitive times of the faculty which wej 
most associate with mental fertility, the Imagination.! 
Comparative Jurisprudence, as might be expected 
from the natural stability of law and custom, yet 
more strongly suggests the same inference, and points 
to the fewness of ideas and the slowness of additions 
to the mental stock as among the most general cha-; 
racteristics of mankind in its infancy. 

The fact that the generation of new ideas does not 
proceed in all states of society as rapidly as in that 
tq which we belong, is only not familiar to us through 
^ -itr inveterate habit oT confining our observation of 
human nature to a small portion of its phenomena. 
When we undertake to examine it, we are very apt 
to look exclusively at a part of Western Europe and 
perhaps of the American Continent. We constantly 
leave aside India, China, and the whole Mahometan 

Q ^ 
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, East. This lioiitation of our field of vision is per- 
fectly justifiable when we are occupied with the 
investigation of the laws of Progress. Progress is, in 
fact, tile same thing as the continued production of 
new ideas, and we can only discover the law of this 
production by examining sequences of ideas where 
they are frequent and of considerable length. But 
...,the primitive condition of the progressive societies is 
best ascertained from the observable condition of 
those which are non-progressive ; and thus we leave 
a serious gap in our knowledge when we put aside 
the mental state of the millions upon millions of men 
who fill what we vaguely call the East as a pheno- 
menon of little interest and of no instructiveness. 
|The fact is not unknown to most of us that, among 
®hese multitudes. Literature, Religion, and Art — or 
(what corresponds to them — move always within a 
^distinctly drawn circle of unchanging notions; but 
. the fact that this condition of thought is rather the 
infancy of the human mind prolonged than a different 
maturity from that most familiar to us, is very 
seldom brought home to us with a clearness rendering 
it fruitful of instruction. 

I do not, indeed, deny that the difference between 
the East and the West, in respect of the different 
speed at which new ideas are produced, is only a 
difference of degree. There were new ideas produced 
in India even during the disastrous period just before 
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the English entered it, and in the earlier ages this ^ 
production must have been rapid. There must have 
beeu a series of ages during which the progress of 
China was very steadily maintained, and doubtless 
our assumption of the absolute immobility of the 
Chinese and other societies is in part the expression 
of our ignorance. Conversely, I question whether 
new ideas come into being in the West as rapidly(> 
as modern literature and conversation sometimes 
suggest. It cannot, indeed, be doubted that causes, 
\inknown to tl^e ancient world, lead among us to the 
multiplication of ideas. Among them are the never- 
ceasing discovery of new facts of nature, inventions / 
changing the circumstances and material conditions 
of life, and new rules of social conduct ; the chief of 
this last class, and certainly the most powerful in the 
domain of law proper, I take to be tlie famous maxim 
that all institutions should be adapted to produce the 
greatest hapiiiness of the greatest number. Never- 
theless, there are not a few signs that even conscious j 
efforts to increase the number of ideas have a very 
limited success. Look at Poetry and Fiction. From)/ 
time to time one mind endowed with the assemblage 
of qualities called genius makes a great and sudden 
addition to the combinations of thought, word, and 
sound which it is the province of those arts to pro- 
duce ; yet as suddenly, after one or a few such efforts, 
the productive activity of both branches of invenjipn 
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ceases, and they settle down into imitativeness for 
per^ps a century at a time. An humbler example 
may be sought in rules of social habit. We speak of 
'«the caprices of Fashion; yet, on examining them 
historically, we find them singularly limited, so much 
so, that we are sometimes tempted to regard Fashion 
as passing through cycles of form ever repeating 
themselves. There are, in fact, more natural limita- 
tions on the fertility of intellect than we always admit 
to ourselves, rnd these, reflected in bodies of men, 
translate themselves into that weariness of novelty 
which seems at intervals to overtake whole Western 
societies, including minds of every degree of informa- 
tion and cultivation. 

My present object is to point out some of the 
results of mental sterility at a time when society is in 
the stage which we have been considering. Then, 
the relations between man and man were summed up 
in kinship. The fundamental assumption was that 
j all men, not united with you by blood, were your 
enemies or your slaves. Gradually the assumption 
became untrue in fact, and men, who were not blood 
relatives, became related to one another on terms of 
peace and mutual tolerance or mutual advantage. 
•j/Yet no new ideas came into being exactly harmonis- 
ing with the new relation, nor was any new phrase- 
ology invented to express it. The new member of 
each group was spoken of as akin to it, was treated as 
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akin to it, was thought of as akin to it. So little^ 
were ideas changed that, as we shall see, the very 
affections and emotions which the natural bond evoked 
were called forth in extraordmary strength by the arti- 
ficial tie. The clear apprehension of these facts throws 
light on several historical problems, and among them 
on some of Irish history. Yet they ought not greatly 
to surprise us, since, in a modified form, they make 
part of our everyday experience. Almost cveiy^body 
can observe that, when new circumstances arise, we‘» 
use our old ideas to bring them home to us ; it is 
only afterwai’ds, and sometimes long afterwards, that 
our ideas are found to have changed. An English 
Court of Justice is in great part an engine for working 
out this process. New combinations of circumstance 
are constantly arising, but in the first instance they 
are exclusively interpreted according to old legal 
ideas. A little later lawyers admit that the old ideas 
are not quite what they were before the new circum- 
stances arose. 

The slow generation of ideas in ancient times mayj 
first be adduced as necessary to the explanation or 
that great family of Fictions which meet us on thef 
threshold of history and historical jurisprudencej 
Specimens of these fictions may be collected on all 
sides &om bodies of archaic custom or rudimentary 
systems of law, but those most to our present purpose 
are fictitiouiMissumptions of blood-relationshij>. Else- 
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where I have pointed out the strange conflict between 
belief or theory and what seems to us notorious fact^ 
which is observable in early Roman and Hellenic 
visociety. ‘ It may be aflirmed of early commonwealths 
that their citizens considered all the groups in which 
they claimed membership to be founded on common 
lineage. What was obviously true of the Family was 
believed to be true first of the House, next of the 
Tribe, lastly of the State. And yet we find that, 
^along with tl is belief^ each community preserved 
records or traditions which distinctly showed that 
the fundamental assumption was false. Whether we 
look to the Greek States, or to Rome, or to the 
Teutonic aristocracies in Ditmarsh which furnished 
Niebuhr with so many valuable ill istrations, or to 
the Celtic clan associations, or to that strange social 
organisation of the Sclavonic Russians and Poles 
which has only lately attracted notice, everywhere 
we discover traces of passages in their history when 
men of alien descent were admitted to, and amalga- 
mated with, the original brotherhood. Adverting to 
Rome singly, we perceive that the primary group, 
the Family, was being constantly adulterated by the 
practice of adoption, while stories seem to have been 
always current respecting the exotic extraction of one 
of the original Tribes, and concerning a large addition 
to the Houses made by one of the early Kings. The 
composition of the State unifi>rmly assumed to be 
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natural was nevertheless known to be in great inea* 
sure artificial.’ (Ancient Law^ pp. 129, 130.) The 
key to these singular phenomena has been recently 
sought in the ancient religions, and has been supposed 
to be found in the alleged universal practice of wor- 
shipping dead ancestors. Very striking illustrations of 
them are, however, supplied by the law and usage of 
Ireland after it had been Christianised for centuries, 
and long after any Eponymous progenitor can be 
conceived as worshipped. The Family, House, and 
Tribe of the Romans — and, so far as my knowledge 
extends, all the analogous divisions of Greek commu- f 
mixes — were distinguished by separate special names. 
But ill the Brehon Law, the same word, Fine (or 
* family ’), is used for the Fanuly as we ordinarily un- / 
derstand it — that is, for the children of a living parent 
and t^eir descendants — for the Sept or, in phrase of 
Indian law, the Joint Undivided Family, that is, the 
combined descendants of an ancestor long since dead — 
for the Tribe, which was the political unit of ancient ^ 
Ireland, and even for the large Tribes in which the 
smaller units were sometimes absorbed. Nevertheless 
the Irish Family undoubtedly received additions 
through Adoption. The Sept, or larger group of^x 
kindred, had a definite place for strangers admitted 
to it on stated conditions, the Fine Taccair. The 
Tribe avowedly included a number of persons, mostly 
refugees from other Tribes, whose only connection 
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with it was common allegiance to its Chief. Moreover 
C^the Tribe in its largest extension and considered a 
political as well as a social unit might have been 
absorbed with others in a Great or Arch Tribe, and 
here the sole source of the kinship still theoretically 
maintained is Conquest. Yet all these groups were 
in some sense or other Families. 

Nor does the artificiality solely consist in the ex- 
tension of the sphere of kinship to classes known to 
have been originally alien to the true brotherhood, 
j jAn even more interesting example of it presents itself 
I when the ideas of kinship and the phraseology proper 
I to consanguinity are extended to associations which 
i we should now contemplate as exclusively founded on 
contract, such as partnerships and guilds. There are 
no more interesting pages in Dr. Sullivan’s Introduc- 
tion (pp. ccvi et seq.) than those in which he discusses 
the tribal origin of Guilds. He claims for the word 
itself a Celtic etymology, and he traces the institu- 
tion to the grazing partnerships common among the 
ancient Irish. However this may be, it is most 
instructive to find the same words used to describe 
bodies of co-partners, formed by contract, and bodies - 
of co-heirs or co-parceners formed by common descent.*',- 
Each assemblage of men seems to have been conceived 
as a Family. As regards Guilds, I certainly think, as 
I thought three years ago, that they have been much 
too confidently attributed to a relatively modem 
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origin ; and that many of them, and much which is 
common to all of them, may be suspected to have \ 
grown out of the primitive brotherhoods of co-villagers j 
and kinsmen. The trading guilds which survive in 
our own country have undergone every sort of trans- 
mutation which can disguise their parentage. They 
are artificial to begin with, though the hereditary 
principle has a certain tendency to assert itself. They 
4iave long since relinquished the occupations which 
gave them a name. They mostly trace their privi- 
^leges and constitution to some royal charter ; and 
kingly ^ants, real or fictitious, are the great cause 
of^'ikterruption in English History. Yet anybody 
who, with a knowledge of primitive law and history, 
examines the internal mechanism and prodeedings of 
a London Company will see in many parts of them 
plain traces of the ancient brotherhood of kinsmen, 

‘ joint in food, worship, and estate ; ' and I suppose 
that the nearest approach to an ancient tribal holding 
in Ireland is to be found in those confiscated lands 


which are now the property of several of these 
Companies. 

The early history of Contract, I need scarcely tell 
.^pu, is almost exclusively to be sought in the history 
of Roman law. Some years ago I pointed to the 
entanglement which primitive Roman institutions 
disclose between the conveyance of property and 
the contract of sale. Let me now observe that 
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one or two others of the great Roman contracts 
appear to me, when closely examined, to afford evi- 
dence of their having been gradually evolved through 
changes in the mechanism of primitive society. You 
have seen how brotherhoods of kinsmen transform 
themselves into alliances between persons whom we 
can only call partners, but still at first sight the 
link is missing which would enable us to say that 
here we have the beginning of the contract of part- 
nership. Lx>k, however, at the peculiar conti'act 
called by the Romans '‘societal omnium (or universo- 
rum) bonorum.' It is commonly translated ‘ partner- 
ship with unlimited liability,’ and there is no doubt 
that the elder form of partnership has had great 
effect on the newer form. But you will find that, in 
the socidas oinnium honorum, not only were all the 
pliabilities of the partnership the liabilities of the se- 
veral partners, but the whole of the property of each 
Ipwtner was brought into the common stock and was 
enjoyed as a common fund. No such arrangement 
as this is known in the modern world as the result of 
ordinary agreement, though in some countries it may 
be the effect of marriage. It appears to me that we 
'are carried back to the joint brotherhoods of primitive 
society, and that their development must have given 
rise to tlie contract before us. Let us turn again to 
the contract of Msndatum or Agency. The only 
oomplete representation of one man by another which 
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the Roman law allowed was the representation of the 
Paterfamilias by the son or slave under his power. 
The representation of the Principal by the Agent is 
much more incomplete, and it seems to me probable 
that we have in it a shadow of that thorough co- 
alescence between two individuals which was only 
possible anciently when they belonged to the same 
family. 

The institutions which I have taken as my 
. examples are institutions of indigenous growth, deve- 
loped probably more or less within all ancient societies 
by the expansion of the notion of kinship. But it 
sometimes happens that a wholly foreign institution j 
is introduced from without into a society based upon; 
assumed consanguinity, and then it is morft instruc- 
tive to observe how closely, in such a case, material ; 
which antecedently we should think likely to oppose ; 
the most stubborn resistance to the infiltration of ; 
tribal ideas assimilates itself nevertheless to the model - 
of a Family or Tribe. You may be aware that the 
ancient Irish Church has long been a puzzle to eccle- 
siastical historians. There are difficulties suggested 
by ft on which I do not pretend to throw any new 
Jight, nor, indeed, could they conveniently be con- 
sidered here. Among perplexities of this class are 
the extraordinary multiplication of bishops and their 
dependence, apparently an almost servile dependence^ 
on the religious houses to which they were attached. 
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( But the relation of the various ecdesiastical bodies to 
one another was undoubtedly of the nature of tribal 
relation. The Brehon law seems to me fully to con- 
firm the account of the matter given, from the purely 
ecclesiastical literature, by Dr. Todd, in the Intro- 
duction to his Life of St. Patrick. One of the great 
Irish or Scotic Missionaries, who afterwards nearly.' 
invariably reappears as a Saint, obtains a grant of 
lands from some chieftain or tribe in Ireland or Celtic 
Britain, and founds a monastery there, or it may be 
that the founder of the religious house is already 
himself the chieftain of a tribe. The House becomes 
the parent of others, which again may in their turn 
throw out minor religious establishments, at once 
monastic and missionary. The words signifying 
‘ family ’ or ‘ tribe ’ and ‘ kinship ’ are applied to all 
the religious bodies created by this process. Each 
f ^monastic house, with its monks and bishops, consti- 
tutes a ‘ family ’ or ‘ tribe and its secular or servile 
dependants appear to be sometimes included under 
the name. The same appellation is given to the col- 
v lective assemblage of religious houses formed by the 
parent monastery and the various churches or mon- 
astic bodies sprung from it. These make up together 
the ‘tribe of the stunt,’ but this last expression is 
not exclusively employed with tliis particular mean- 
^ing. The abbot of the parent house and all the 
abbots of the minor houses are the ‘ comharbas ’ or 
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co-heirs of the saint, and in yet another sense the 
^ &mily ’ or ^ tribe ’ of the saint means his actual 
tribesmen or blood-relatives. Iona, or Hy, was, as 
you know, the famous religious house founded by St. 
Columba near the coast of the newer Scotj^. ‘ The 
Abbot of Hy,' says Dr. Todd, ‘or Co-arb of Columba, 
was the common head of Durrow, Kells, Swords, 
DrumclifF, and other houses in Ireland founded by 
Columba, as well as of the parent monastery of Hy, 
and the ‘^family of Colum-kille ” was composed of 
the congregations or inmates and dependants of all 
those monasteries. The families, therefore, of such 
monasteries as Clonmacnois or Durrow might muster 
a very respectable body of fighting men.’ Let me 
add, that there is very good evidence that these 
‘ families of the saints ’ were occasionally engaged in 
sanguinary little wars. But, ‘in general’ (I now 
quote again from Dr. Todd), ‘the “family” meant 
only the monks or religious of the house.’ 

It will be obvious to you that this application of 
the same name to all these complicated sets of rela- 
tions is every now and then extremely perplexing, 
but the key to the difficulty is the conception of the 
kimdred branching off in successive generations fi^om; 
the common stock, planting themselves occasionally:: 
at a distance, but never altogether breaking the bon 
which connected them with their original family an 
chief. Nothing, let me observe, can be more curious 
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the way in which, throughout these artificial 
structures, the original natural principle upon which 
they were modelled struggles to assert itself at the 
expense of the imitative system. In all the more 
)modem ^piilds, membership always tended to become 
hereditary, and here we have the Brchon law striving 
to secure a preference, in elections to the Abbacy, to 
■the actual blood-relatives of the sainted founder. 
The ecclesiastical rule, we know, required election by 
the monks, but the Gorus Bescna declares that, on 
a vacancy, the ‘ family of the saint ’ (which here 
means the fomider’s sept), if there be a qualified 
monk among them, ought to be preferred in elections 
to the Abbacy — ‘ though there be but a psalm-singer 
of them, if he be fit, he shall have it.’ And it pro- 
ceeds to say that, if no relative or tribesman of the 
saint be qualified, the Abbacy shall go to some mem- 
ber of the tribe which originally granted the land. 

A very modern example of this plasticity of the 
pnoiion of kinship has recently been brought to my 
notice. The co- villagers of an Indian village call 
themselves brothers, although, as I have frequently 
observed, the composition of the community is often 
artificial and its origin very miscellaneous. The 
appellation, at the same time, is distinctly more than 
a mere word. Now, some of the Christian mission- 
aries have recently tried an experiment which pro- 
mises to have much success, and have planted in vil- 
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lages converts collected from all sorts of different 
regions. Yet these persons, as I am informed, fall 
into a ‘brotherhood’ quite as easily and talk the 
language and assume the habits appropriate to it 
quite as naturally as if they and their forefathers had 
been members from time immemorial of ^this pecu- 
liarly Indian association, the village-community. 

There is, however, another set of phenomena 
which belong to the same class, but which seem to 
me to have been much misunderstood. When men, 
under the influence of the cast of thought we are dis- ; 
cussing, are placed in circumstances which naturally ' 
breed affection and sympathy, or when they are placed i 
in a relation which they arc taught to consider cspe-^' 
cially sacred, not only their words and ideas but their'; 
feelings, emotions, and prejudices mould themselves i 
on the pattern of those which naturally result from 
consanguinity. We have, I believe, a striking ex- 
ample of the process in the history of the Christian 
Church. You know, I dare say, that Spiritual Rela- 
tionship^ or the tie between a sponsor and a baptized 
person, or between sponsors, or even between the 
sponsors and the family of the baptized, became by 
degrees the source of a great number of prohibitions 
against intermarriage, which stood on the same level 
with^those bafeed on affinity, and almost with those 
founded on consanguinity. The earliest evidence we 
have that this order of ideas was stirring the Chris- 
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tian community is, 1 believe, a Constitution of .Jus- 
tinian in the Code (v. 4. 26), which forbids the 
marriage of the sponsor with the baptized ; but tne 
prohibitions were rapidly extended by the various 
authorities which contributed to the Canon law, and 
were finally regulated and somewhat narrowed by. 
the Council of Trent. Nowadays, I am told that 
they merely survive formally in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that dispensations relaxing them are 
obtainable as of course. The explanation of the 
^system by technical theolo^ns is that it is based on 
the wish to give a peculiar sacredness to the bond 
created by sponsorship, and this I believe to be a true 
account of its origin. But I do not believe that 
Spiritual Relationship, a structure based on contract, 
would in eveiy stage of thought have assimilated 
itself to natural relationship. The system developed 
itself just when Christianity was being diffused among 
i^es whose social organisation was founded on kin- 
ship, and I cannot but think that their ideas reacted 
on the Church. With such races a very sacred tie 
was necessarily of the nature of a family tie, and 
carried with it the same associations and the same 
order of feeling. 1 do not, therefore, consider that 
such terms as Gossipred, Godfather, Godson — to which 
there are counterparts in several languages — were 
created by the theory of Spiritual Relationship, but 
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rather that they mark the process by which that 
theory was formed. 

It seems to me accordingly V' the highest degree; 
natural that Spiritual Relationships when introduced' 
into a tribal society like that of the ancient Irish, 
should closely assimilate itself to blood-relationship. i 
We know in fact that it did so, and that the strin- 
gency of the relation and the warmth of the affections 
which it produced moved the scorn, the wrath, and 
the astonishment of several generations of English 
observers, deriving their ideas from a social order now 
become very unlike that of Ireland. But by the side 
of Gossipred, or Spiritual Relationship, there stood 
another much more primitive institution, which was 
extraordinarily developed among the ancient Irish, 
though not at all peculiar to them. This was Foster- 
age, the giving and taking of children for nurture. ; 
Of the reasons why this practice, now known to 
have been widely diffused among Aryan commimi- 
ties, should have had an exceptional importance and 
popularity in Ireland, we can say little more than 
that they probhbly belong to the accidents of Irish 
history and of Irish social life. But of the fact there 
is no doubt. An entire sub-tract in the Senchus Mor 
is devoted to the Law of Fosterage, and sets out with ; 
the greatest minuteness the rights and duties attach- 
ing to all parties when the children of another family 
were receive*" r nurture and education. It is 
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daseed, mth Goanpred, as one of the anomalies or 
curses of Ireland bj all her English mtics, from 
-Giraldus Cambrenns in the twelfth century to 
Spenser in the sixteenth. It seemed to them mon- 
strous that the same mother’s milk should produce 
in Ireland the same close affections as did common pa- 
ternity in their own country. The true explanation 
was one which is only now dawning on us. It was, ' 
that Fosterage was an institution which, though arti- 
ficial in its con<mencements, was natural in its opera- 
tions; and that the relation of foster-parent and 
foster-child tended, in that stage of feeling, to become 
indistinguishable from the relation of &ther and son. 

The form of Fosterage which has most interest 
for the mo^m enquirer is called by the Translators 
'v pf the Brehon tracts Literary Fosteri^e. It was an 
institution nearly connected with the existence of the 

( Brehon Law Schools, and it consists of the yarious 
relations established between the Brehon teacher and 
^ the pupils he received into his house for instruction 
in the Brehon lore. However it may surprise us 
that the connection between Schoolmaster and Pupil 
was regarded as peculiarly sacred by the ancient Iiish, 
and as closely resembling natural fatherhood, the Bre- 
hon tracts leave no room for doubt on the point. It is 
expressly laid down that it created the same Patria 
Potestas as actual paternity; and the literary fiwter- 
&ther, though he teaches gratuitously, has a claim 
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through life upon portions of the property of the*^ 
literary foster-son. Thus the Brehon with his pupils! 
constituted not a school in our sense but a true ! 
family. While the ordinary foster-father was bound ^ 
by the law to give education of some kind to his 
foster-children — to the sons of chiefs instructions 
in riding, shooting with the bow, swimming, and 
chess-playing, and instruction to their daughters in 
sewing, cutting out, and embroidery — ^the Brehon 
trained his foster-sons in learning of the highest dig- 
nity, the lore of the chief literary profession. He took ^ 
payment, but it was the law which settled it for him. 
It was part of his status, and not the result of aj 
bargain. 


There are some faint traces of Fosterage in the 
Hindoo law, but substantially it has dropped out of 
the system. The vestiges of Literary Fosterage are, 
however, tolerably abundant and very plain. Accord- 
ing to the general custom of India, the Brahmin 
teacher of Brahmin pupils receives no payment for his 
services, but the Hindoo law repeatedly reserves to 
him a remote succession to their property. In each 
of four Brahminical law- tracts of great authority, the 
Yyavahara Mayukha, the Daya-Bhaga, the Mitak- 
shara, and the Daya-Elrama-Sangraha, the same^ 
ancient text is quoted (sometimes but not alwaW 
attributed to Manu), which is to the effect that nf 
there be no male issue the nearest kinsman inhc^ts; 
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jfefault of kindred, the preceptor, or failing him 
^ J^iple.’ One commentator explains that the 
^*^ptor is the instructor in the Vedas, and another 
fescribes him as the person who affords religious 
nstruction to his pupil after investing him with 
he Brahminical thread. These writers add that if 
leither teacher nor pupU have survived the deceased 
lis fellow-student will succeed. Modern cases tum- 
Qg on these peculiar rules of succession may be 
ound in the Anglo-Indian Law Keports. 

We are thus brought face to face with a problem 
rhich possesses interest in proportion to its difficulty 
-the problem of the origin of Castes. I cannot 
rofess to do more than approach it, but the oppor- 
unity of throwing even the least hght on a subject 
p dark ought not to be neglected. First let me say 
liat, among the comparatively few English writers 
rho have noticed the Brehon lawj'ers, some have 
wsely described them as a caste. But this is an im- 
roper use of the word, though it is one not uncom- 
lon in India. As regards the position of the Brehons 
I very early times, the evidence of the Irish re- 
3rds is consistent with the testimony of Caesar as 
> the literary class of the Gallic Celts, and seems 
) show that anyone who went through a particular 
raining might become a Brehon. When, however, 
teland began to be examined by English observers, 
plain that the art and knowledge of the Brehon 
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had become hereditaiy in certain families who were)’ 
attached to or dependent on the Chiefs of particular] 
tribes. There is nothing remarkable in this change, 
which has obviously occurred with a vast number of 
trades and professions in India, now popularly called 
castes. In societies of an archaic type, a particular 
craft or kind of knowledge becomes in time an heredi-! 
tary profession of families, almost as a matter of course.] 
The difficulty with a native of India, unsophisticated 
by English ideas, is not to find a reason why a son 
should succeed to the learning of his father, and 
consequently to his office and duties; his difficulty 
would rather be to explain to himself why it should 
not be so, and how the public interests could be con- 
sulted by any other arrangement. The States governed 
by native Indian Princes are becoming a good deal 
Anglicised, but still in them it is the practically uni- 
versal rule that office is hereditary. We do not, how- 
ever, thus arrive at a complete account of the growth 
of those castes which are definite sections of great 
populations. One only of these castes really survives 
in India, that of the Br ahmins , and it is strongly sus- 
pected that the whole literary theory of Caste, which is 
of Brahmin origin, is based on the existence of the 
Brahmin caste alone. Now, the tendency of knowledge 
to become hereditary is, by itself, consistent with a 
great variety of reli^ous and literary cultivation; 
but, as a &ct, the Brahmins of India are a remarkably 
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homogeneous class, admitting (though no doubt with 
considerable local qualifications) a general brotherhood 
of all members of the order. 

While, then, I cannot say that our scanty in* 
formation respecting changes in the status of the Bre> 
hon lasers helps ns much towards a comprehension 
of the beginnings of Caste in the true sense, I certainly 
think that we learn something more than we knew 
before firom the references in the Brehon tracts to 
Literary Fosterage. They appear to me to give a 
new emphasis and point to tlie rules of Hindoo Law 
respecting the remote succession of the ‘spiritual 
preceptor ’ to the property of families. It seems as 
if in the most ancient state of both systems Literary 
or Religious fatherhood had been closely assimilated 
to actual fatherhood. Under these circumstances, if 
I great schools of Vedaic learning existed in India in 
I very ancient times, as we have strong reason to think 
(they did, the relation between Teacher .and Pupil' 
! would closely follow and imitate the relation betweci^ 
father and son. A great profession would thus be 
formed, with stores of common knowledge ; but tpe 
tie between the members would not be purely in- 
tellectual; it would from the first be conceived as of 
the nature of kinship. Such a system, as the old 
ideas decayed, would tend infallibly to become one of 
real consanguinity. The aptitude for sacred know- 
ledge would come to be thought to run in the blood 
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of sons whose Others had been instructed in it, and 
^one but such sons would be received into the schools. 

. ) Caste would thus be formed, in the eyes of its 
members the tjpe of all Castes. 

We have thus strong reason for thinking that so- i 
cieties still under the influence of primitive thoughtj 
labour under a certain incapacity for regarding men,! 
grouped together by virtue of any institutions what-| 
soever, as connected otherwise thah. rough blood-l 
relationship. We And that, through th arrenness of 
conception, they are apt to extend the notion of con- ' 
sanguinity and the language beginning in it to insti- 
tutions of their own not really founded on community 
of blood, and even to institutions of foreign origin. 
We find also that the association between institutions ' 
arising from true kinship and institutions based on 
artificial kinship is sometimes so strong, that the 
emotions which they respectively call forth are prac- 
tically indistinguishable. These phenomena of early 
thought and feeling appear to me amply to account 
for some facts of Irish history which nearly all Eng- 
lish writers on Ireland have noticed with extreme 
surprise or indignation. The expressions of Sir John 
Davis, while stating that many of the early Anglo- 
Norman adventurers settled in Ireland became in 
time pure Irish chieftains, reflect the violent astonish- 
ment and anger which the transformation excited in 
Englishmen. ‘ The English Colonists did embrace 
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and use tihe Irish customs, alter they had rejected the 
Civil and Honourable Laws and Gustonu of England, 
whereby they became degenerate and metamorphosed 
like Nebuchadnezzar, who, althoogh he had the face 
of a man, had the heart of a beast; or like those who 
had drunk of Circe’s cup and were turned into very 
beasts, and yet took such pleasure in their beastly 
manner of life as they would not return to their 
shape of men again ; insomuch as within less time 
than the age of a man, they had no marks or differ* 
ence left among them of that noble nation from which 
they were descended.’ . The fact, stated in this bitter 
language, is not especially marvellous. We 1 e 
seen the general complexion of Irish society ^'vmg 
/ its colour to institutions of all sorts — associations of 
kinsmen shading off into assemblages of partners and 
guUd-brothers — ^foster parentage, spiritual parentage, ' 
and preceptorship taking their hue from natural pater- 
nity — ecclesiastical organisation blending 'with tribal 
organisation. The Anglo-Norman captain who had 
thought to conquer for himself an Irish signory passed 
insensibly in the same way into the chieftain of an 
Irish tribe. The dependants who surrounded him 
did not possibly draw any dear distinction between 
the actual depositary of po-wer and the natural depod- 
tary of power, and, as the contagiousness of ideas is 
in proportion to their fewness, it is intelligible that 
he too was affected by the mental atmosphere in 
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whidi he lived. Nor were other motives wanting. 
The extreme poverty and constant distractions ofi^ 
Ireland did not prevent an extraordinary amount of 
the pride of authority, of the pride of birth, and 
even of the pride of wealth from centring in the 
dignity of an Irish Ghiefl 
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LECTURE IX. 

THB raiMlTIVR FORMS OF LBOAL REMEDIBS. 

I. 

I STATED on a fornKn* occasion (I.ecture I. p. 8 ) that 
the branch of law which wc now call the Law of 
Distress iwcupies the pratest jmrt of the largest 
Brehon law-tract, ihe Scnchns Mor. The importance 
thus given to Distress is a fact of much significance, 
and in this and the following Lecture I pro{x> 8 e to 
discuss the questions it raises and the conclusions it 
suggests. 

The value of the precious discovery nm<lc by 
Niebuhr, when he disinterred in 1816 the manuscript 
of Gaius, does not solely arisen from the new light 
which was at once thro^ni on the beginnings of the 
f l^al system which is the fountain of the greatest 
part of civilised jurisprudence. There are portions 
of the treatise then restored to the world which 
•vsJbrd 08 glimpses of something older than law it* 
aalf^ and which enable us to connect with law the 
pnotaoes dictated to barbarous men by impulses 
Ediicb it has become the prime office of aU law to 
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control. At the head of the passages in the work 
of Gains which allow the mind’s eye to penetrate 
some little way into the chaos out of which social 
""ShOiller sprang, I place the fragmentary and imper- 
^tWt account, given near the commencement of the 
posemrth Book, of the old Legis Actiones, which in the 
casi^^ of Gains himself had ceased to have more than 
then historical and antiquarian interest, 
f Legis Actio, of which the exact meaning does not 
seem to have been known to Gains, may be conjee- 1 
tured to have been the substantive form of the verbal ! 
expression, or kge agere, and to have been equi- ’ 
valent to what we now call Procedure. It has been 
several times observed that among the Legis Actione^ 
arc included several proceedings which are not of the 
nature of Actions or Suits, but are rather modes of 
executing decrees. The fact seems to be that, by a 
course of change wliich may be traced in the history 
of Roman law, one portion, ‘ Actio,’ of the venerable 
plirasc ‘ Legis Actio ’ has been gradually disjoined 
from the rest, and has come to denote that stage of ^ 
the administration of justice which is directly con- ; 
ducted by the Court, together, in some judicial sys- I 
terns, with the stage immediately preceding it. I f 
suppose that originally lex, used of the assumed writ- 1 
ten basis of Roman law, and legis actio, corresponded | 
roughly to what many centuries afterwards werej 
called Substantive and Adjective Law, the law de- * 
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daring rights and duties and the rules according to 
whidi the law declaring rights and duties is odminis* 
tered. On the expression just mentioned, AdjectivA 
Law, with which Bentlmm and his school have fon 
liarised us, 1 will make a remark which applies I 
much in the phraseology and classifications of t 
Analytical Jurists, that it is correct and convenie 
according to the ideas of their day, but that, if usv.^ 
of very old law, it is apt to leml to an historical mis- 
conception. It would not be untrue to assert that, 
in one stage of human affairs, rights and duties are 
rather the adjective of procediin: than procedure a 
mere apjiendagc to rights an<l dutu's. There have 
I been times when the real difficulty lay, not in conceiv- 
I ing what a man was entitled to, but in obtaining it ; 

) so that the method, violent or legal, by which an end 
'was obtaiiuid was of mort' consecpiencc than the 
natun* of the end itself. As a fact, it is only in the 
most recent tiuK*s or in the most highly dovelojxHl 
legal systems that renuHlics have lust im|)ortance in 
comiiarison with rights and have ceased to affect 
them deeply and variously. 

The first and in many resjwcts the most interest- 
5- ing of these ancient modes of pixKCi'ding is the Legis 
Actio Sacramenti, the undoubte<1 parent of all the 
Roman Actions, and consequently of most of the 
civil remedies now in use in the world. Several 
yean ago I pointed out (AncrVnt Law, pp. 376, 377) 
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that the technical formalitieB appeared plainly, upcm 
inspection, to be a dramatisation of the Origin of 
Justice. ‘ Two armed men,’ 1 said, ‘ are wrangling 
Hbout some disputetl property. The Praetor, vir 
\netate gravis, happens to be going by and inter* 
poses to stop the contest. The disputants state their 
case to him, and agree that he shall arbitrate between 
them, it being arranged that the loser, besides re- 
signing the subject of the quarrel, shall pay a sum of 
money to the umpire as remuneration for his trouble 
and loss of time.’ ‘ This interpretation,’ I then added, 
‘ would be less plausible than it is, were it not that, 
by a surprising coincidence, the ceremony described 
by Gaius as the imiwrative course of proceeding in 
a Legis Actio is substantially the same with one of the 
two subjects which the God Hephaestus is described 
by Homer as moulding into the First Compartment 
of the Shield of Achilles.’ Since these passages were 
written, the labours of more recent enquirers enable 
us to class this judicial picture of the origin of one 
great institution. Civil Justice, with other pictorial or 
dramatic representations of forgotten practices which, 
in various parts of the world, survive in the forms at- 
tending institutions of at least equal importance. It 
maybe seen, for example, from Mr. Mcl.«nnan’s work 
on ‘ Primitive Marriage,’ that a large part of mankind 
still simulate in their marriage ceremonies the carrying 
off the bride by violence, and thus preserve the memory 
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of die feign of force wbieh, et all eventa as between 
Ifibe and tribe, preceded everywhere the reign of 
lnir« It b not at the same time to be supposed thi^ 
these long-descended dramas imply or ever implic 
any disreq>ect for the institutions with which the^ 
are associated. In all probability they intentionally 
commemorate not the evil but the remedy for the 
evil: and, until they degenerate into meaningless 
usages, they are enacted, not in honour of brute force, 
but in honour of the institutions which superseded it. 
Marriage and Civil Justice. 

Almost every gesture and almost every set of 
I formal words in the Logis Actio Sacramenti sym- 
(bolise something which, in some {xirt of the world 

( or another, in some Aryan society or another, has 
developed into an iin|K)rtant institution. The 
I claunant places his hand on the slave or otlier 
subject of dispute, and this grasp of the thing 
claimed, which is reproduced in the corresponding 
procedure of the ancient Germans and which, from 
them, waa continued in various modified forms far 
down into the Middle Ages, is an early example 
of that Penumd. before action on which all civi- 
lised systems of law insist. The wand, which the 
■^olaimant held in his hand, is stated by Gaius to 
have represented a spear, and the spear, the emblem 
of the strong man armed, sened as the symbol of 
pmptaetf held absolutely and against the world, not 
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only in the Roman but in several other Western 
societies. The proceedings included a series of as* • 
sertions and reassertions of right by the parties, and 
this formal dialogue was the parent of the A rt of 
]|i^^^ing. The quarrel between plaintiff and defend- 
ant, which was a mere pretence among the Romans, 
Jlong remained a reality in other societies, and, though 
*it8 theory was altered, it survived in the Wager of 
Battle which, as an English institution, was only 
finally abolished in our fathers’ day. The interposi- 
tion of the Pnetor and the acceptance of his media- 
tion expanded into the Administration of Justice in 
the Roman State, one of the most powerful of instru- 
mentalities in the historical transformation of the 


civilised world. The disputants staked a sum of 
money — the Sacramentum, from which the j)rocccd- 
ings took their name — on the merits of their quarrel, 
and the stake went into the public exchequer. The 
money thus wagered, which appears in a singularly 
large number of archaic legal systems, is the earliest 
representative of those Qpurt-fees which have been a 
more considerable power in legal history than histo- 
rians of law are altogether inclined to admit. - The 
very spirit in which a Le^ Actio was conducted was' 
that which, in the eyes of laymen, has been most cha- 
racteristic of lawyers in all historical times. If, says 
Gaius, you sued by Legis Actio for injury to your 
vines, and called them rincs, you would fail ; you 
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nmat aU them trees, because the text of the Twelve 
Tables spoke only of trees. The ancient collection 
of Teotomc legal formulas, known as the Malber 
^Ubss, contains provisions of precisely the same cl 
' racter. If you sue for a bull, you will miscarry 
you describe him as a bull ; you must give him hi 
ancient juridical designation of ‘ leader of the herd.^ 
Yon must call the forefinger the ‘arrow '-finger, thel 
goat the ‘ browser upon leeks.’ There arc lawyers 
alive who can recollect when the English system of 
Special Pleading, now just expiring, was applied upon 
principles not rci lotcly akin to these and historically 
desccndc<l from them. 

The description given by Gains of the Legis Actio 
t\;15acramcnti is followed by a lacuna in the manuscript. 
It was once occupied with an account of the Judicis 
Postiilatio, which was evidently a modification of 
the older Sacrnincntal Action by wdiich this ancient 
remedy was adapted to a particular class of cases. 
The text of the treatise begins again with a descrip- 
tion of the Oondictio, which is said by Gains to have 
been created, but which is l)clieve«l to have been only 
regulated, by two Roman statutes of the sixth century 
of Home — the Lex Silia and the Lex Calpumia. 
The Condictio, which afterwards developed into one 
of the most useful of the Roman actions, originally 
j derived its name from a notice which the plaintiff 
gave the defendant to appear before the Prmtor m 
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thirty days, in order that a Judex or referee might be 
mmiiiiated ; and immediately (as I mjrself think) on 
this notice being given, the parties entered into a 
t|^nno " and * restipulatio/ that is, they laid a formal 
)nsger (distinct from the stake called Sacramentum) 
^ the justice of their respective contentions. The 
jiim thus staked, which was always equal to a third 
ci the amount in dispute, went in the end to the 
successful litigant, and not, like the Sacramentum, to 
the State. Lawyers wondered, Gains tells us, that 
such an action should be needed when property could 
have been recovered by the older and unmodified 
procedure. Many technical answers to this question 
have been given by modem commentators on Roman 
law, but we will see whether a better explanation of it 
cannot be obtained by approaching it from another side. 

Gains, leaving the Condictio, proceeds to discuss 
two of the Legis Actiones, the Manus Injectio and 
the Pignoris Capio, which cannot be made to square 
in any way wdth our modem conception of an action. 
The Manus Injectio is expressly stated to have been 
originally the Roman mode of execution against the 
person of a judgment debtor. It has considerable 
historical interest, for it was undoubtedly the instra* 
mcnt of the cruelties practised by the Roman aris- 
tocracy on their defaulting plebeian debtors, Aid thus 
it gave the first impetus 'to a series of popular move- 
ments which affected the whole history of the Rcnnan 

8 
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^Cominonwealth. The Pignoris Capio aleo, possibly 
under a slightly altered name, was a mode of execution 
in later times against property after decree ; but this 
was not its original purpose as a Legis Actio. It 
at first a wholly extrarjudicial proceeding. The 
son who proceeded by it seized in certain cases 
goods of a fcIloW'Citizen, against whom be had 
claim, but against whom he had not instituted a su 
The power of seizure could be exercised by soldie: 
/against jmblic officers bound to supply them with 
pay, horse, or forage; and it could also be resorted to 
•^by the stiller of a beast for sacrifice against a default' 
ing purchaser. It was thus confined to claims of 
great urgency or of highly sacred obligation; but it 
^ was afterwords extended to demands for overdue ar* 
rears of public revenue. I am indebted to Mr. Poste 
for the observation tliat the ideal institutions of 
Plato’s Laws include something strongly resembling 
the lioman Pignoris Capio; and here again it is a 
remedy for breach of public duties connected with 
military service or religious observance. 

I take tlic Pignoris Capio os the immediate starting- 
point of all which I am about to say on the subject 
of Ancient Civil Procedure. First of all let us ask 
whether Gaius himself gives us any hint of its mean- 
ing anAugnificance in the primitive Roman ^stem. 
The due is slender, but it %eems to me suffidently 
traceable in the statement that the Pignoris Capio 
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could be resorted to in the absence of the Prcctor and (x 
generally in that of the person under liability^ and 
also that it might be carried out even when the Courts t 
were not sitting. 

Let us go back for a moment to the {mrciit Legis 
Actio — tlie L. A. Sacramenti. Its venerable forms 
presupjwse a quarrel and celebrate the mode of 
settling it. It is a passing arbitrator whose inter{M> 
sition is simulated by the Pnetor. But suppose there 
is no arbitrator at hand. What e.Ki)C<lient for averting 
bloodshed remains, and is any such expedient reflected .^ 
in that ancient procedure which, by the fact of its ex- 
istence, implies that the shedding of blood has some- 
how l>een prevented? 

I dare sjiy I shall a t the outsetapiicar to be making 
a trivial remark when I say that one method of 
gaining the object is to lay a Avager. Even now this ( 
is one of the commonest Avays of [xjstponing a dispute 
as to a matter of fact, and the truth is that the 
tendency to bet upon results lies extremely deep in 
human nature, and has gro\vn up Avith it from its 
remote infancy. It is not eveiy body who, when liis 
blood is hot, Avill submit to have a quarrel referred 
to a third {)erson present, much less to a third person 
absent; but he will constantly do so, if he lays a 
wager on it, and if, besides being found in the right, 
he has a cliance of receiving the amount staked. And 
this I suppose — differing, I own, from several high 
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imiiiaritiM — ^to be the true ugnificaoce of the Sponsio 
wd Restipnlatio, which we know to have been of the 
essoioe of die ancient Roman Condictio, and of the 
•greement to iqipear before the Pnetor in thirty days. 
^d^The Legis Actio Sacramenti assnmes that the quarrel 
is at once referred to a present arbitrator; the Con- 
^.idictio that the reference is to the decision of an arbi- 
trator after thirty days’ interval, but meantime the 
parties have entered into a separate wager on the 
merits of their dispute. We know that the liability 
to an independent penalty attached to*the suitor by 
Condictio even when it had become one of the most 
important Roman actions, and that it was still exacted 
in the age of Cicero. 

V There is yet another primitive contrivance by 
which, in the alienee of a present arbitrator, a quarrel 
may be prevented from issuing in bloodshed. The 
claimant willing to go to arbitration may, in the ab- 
sence of his adversary, or if he be the stronger, in his 
presence, take forcible possession of his moveable pro- 
perty and detain it till he too submits. I believe this 
Ckto have been the true primitive office of the Pignoris 
Capio, though the fuU evidence of my opinion will not 
be before you till I have tracked the same institution 
through the twilight of other legal systems. Among 
the Romans, even at the date of the Twelve Tables, 
lit had become (to employ Mr. Tylor’s phrase) a mere 
pttwival, confined to cases when the denial of justice 
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was oondenmed by superstition or by a sense ol tbs 
sternest public emergency; and this was a consequmioe 
of the exceptionally rapid development of Roman 
law and procedure, and of the exceptionally early 
date at which the Roman tribunals became the organs 
of the national sovereignty. You will see hereafter 
how much reason tlicre is for thinking tliat the pro- 
gress of most societies towards a complete adminis- 
tration of justice w'as slow and gradual, and that the 
Commonwealth at first interfcnHl through its various 
organs rathor to keep order and sec fair play in 
quiurels than took them, as it now docs always and 
everywhere, into its o%Tn hands. To this ]>eriod, long 
forgotten among the Romans, those peculiar rules 
pointed back which survived along with the I’ignoris 
Capio, and which provided for its exercise out of 
court and during the judicial vacation. 

I turn to the Teutonic societies for vestiges of a 
practice similar to that which the Romans called 
Pignoris Capio. They seem to be quite uumistake- 
able in that portion of our own English law which is 
concerned with the power of Distraint or Distress 
and with the connected legal remedy known as Re- 
plevin. The examples of the right to distrain another 
man’s property which are most fiimiliar to you are, 
dare say, the landlord’s right to seize the goods of 
^.^his tenant for unpaid rent, and the right of the lawful 
possessor of land to take and impound stray beasts 
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wbich are dsma^ng hie crope or soil. The process 
hy which the latter right is made effectual retains &r 
more of tihe ancient institution than docs distress 
ofiar rejit; For the peculiar |iower of the landlord to 
distrain for rent, while it remains an extrajudicial 
' remedy, has been converted into a complete remedy 
of its kind by a series of statutes comparatively 
moxlcm. It has always, however, been the theory 
of the most learned Knglish lawyers that distress 
is in principle an incomplete remedy ; its primary 
object is to compt;l the pxjrson against whom it is 
properly einploywl to make satisfaction. But goods 
distrained for rent are nowadays not merely held 
as a security for the landlord’s claim; they are ul- 
timately put up for sale with certain prescribed 
formalities, the landlorxl is paid out of the pro- 
ceeds, and the overplus is returned to the tenant, 
^us thi* pWK’eeding has become merely a sjiecial 
^etbod by which payment of rent, and certain other 
/[Mi^'ments which arc placed on the smne footing, are 
enforced without the help of a Court of Justice. But 
• Uhe distraint of cattle for damage still retains a variety 
of archiuc features. It is not ai c«»mplctc remedy. 
The taker merely keep the cattle until satisfaction 
Is made to him for the ityury, or till they arc returned 
by him on an engagement to contest the right to 
distirain in an action of Replevin. 

The practice of Distress — of taking tiams, a word 
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preserved in the once famous law-term mtheniam — 
is attested by records considerably older than Uie Con- 
quest. There is reason to believe that anciently it 
was resorted to in many more cases than our oldest 
Common-law authorities recognise ; but about the 
reign of Henry the Third, when it wtis confined 
to certain specific claims and wrongs, the course of 
the proceeding was as follows : The person assuming 
himself to be aggrieved seized the goods (which 
anciently were almost always the cattle) of the per- 
son whom he believed to have injured him or failed 
in duty towards him. He drove the beasts to a 
{X)und, an enclosed piece of land reserved for the 
puri)ose, and generally open to the sky. Let me 
observe in passing that there is no more ancient 
institution in the country than the \ illugc-Pound. 
It is far older than the King’s Bench, and probably 
older tlmn the Kingdom. While the cattle were on 
their way to the pound the owner had a limited 
right of rescue which the law recognised, but which 
he ran great risk in exercising. Once lodged udthin 
the enclosure, the im]>ounded beasts, when tlie pound 
■was uncovered, had to be fed by the owner and not 
by the distrainor ; nor was the rule altered till the 
present reign. The distrainor’s part in the proceed- 
ings ended in fact with the impounding ; and we 
have to consider what courses were thereupon open 
to the person whose cattle had been seized. Of course 



be iB4^t Ribmit and discharge the demand. Or he 
tender security for its acquittal. Or again ha 
mi|^t remnn ohstinate and leave his beasts in the 
pound. It might happen, however, that be altogether 
denied the distrainor’s right to distrain, or that the ' 
latter, on security being tendered to him for the 
adjustment of his claim, refused to release the cattle. ' 
In either of these cases the cattle-owner (at least at 
the time of which we are 8f)eaking) might either 
apply to the King’s Chancery for a writ commanding 
the Sheriff to ‘ moke replevin,’ or he might verbally 
complain himself to the Sheriff, who would then 
proceed at once to ‘ replevy.’ The process denoted by 
tins ancient phrase consisted of several stages. The 
/ Sheriff first of all demanded a view of the impounded 
cattle ; if this Avere rcfusetl, he treated the distrainor 
.^as having committed a violent breach of the King’s 
peace, and raised the hue and cry after him. If the 
cattle (as doubtless constantly was the case) had been 
■> driven to a distance and out of his jurisdiction, the 
Sheriff sought for cattle of the distrainor and seized 
them to double the value of the beasts which were 
not forthcoming — the ‘taking in withernam’ of old 
English law. In more peaceable times, however, and 
among law-abiding people, the deputy of the Crown 
^1ns allowed to see the cattle, which he immediately 
returned to their original owner on a pledge to abide 
fay the derision of a Court of Justice. A day was 
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liien appealed for the trial, which took place with 
the {voceeding wdl known to -lawyers as the Action 
Replevin. A great deal of technical learning has 
clustered round it, but for our purposes it is enough to 
say that the plaintiff in the action was the owner of 
the distrained cattle and the defendant was the 
distrainor. 

The comparative antiquity of the various steps in 
the procedure are not, I think, difficult to detect. 
Nothing can be more archaic than the picture pre- 
sented by its more venerable details. The st^izure of 
the cattle, the rescue and the counter-seizure, belong | 
to the oldest practices of mankind. We were carried * 
back, by the Legis Actio .Sacramenti of the Romans, 
to a sudden fight over disputed pnijKtrty barely 
stopped by a casual posscr-by. Here, not in a city- 
community, but among the ancient legal forms of a 
half-pastoral, half-agricultural people, we come upon 
plain traces of a foray. But the foray which survives 
in the old Law of Distress is not, like the combat of 
the ancient Roman Action, a mere dramatic represen- 
tation. Up to a certain point it is a reality, and the | 
most probable account of its origin is that it is a 
genuinely disorderly proceeding which the law steps 
in to regulate. You will see presently that there 
are other independent reasons for thinking that some 
of the earliest interferences of the [x>wer which we 
call die Law, the State, or the King, with high-handed 
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^lenoe C9^irted, neither in wholly forbidding it nor 
iin aMUigaing active jurisdiction over the quarrel which 
iprovojkcd it, but in limiting it, prescribing forms for 
It^r turning it to new purposes. Thus the next 
jfi^ies of incidents in the practice of distraint — the 
impounding, the stress ]ai<l upon pledge or security, 
and the acknowledgment of continuing ownership 
which is implied in the liability of the i>er8on dis- 
trained upon to feed the cattle, and in the rule that 
the distrainor shall not n'ork them — belong to a 
newer range of {(teas which dictate the first attempts 
to inoderattf reprisals and regulate revenge for wrong. 
Distress now becomes a semi-orderly contrivance for 
extorting satisfaction. Many vestiges of this ancient 
fimction remain. It has Iwen obser^'cd by Blackstone 
and oth(!rs that the iiKMlified exemption of certain 
classes of goods from distraint — plough-oxen, for 
example, and tools of trade — ^was not in its origin the 
least intended lis a kindness to the owner. It was 
entailed by the veiy' nature of the whole proceeding, 
since without the instruments of tilhigc or handicraft 
the debtor could never ])ay his debt. A passage in 
the ‘ Dial<^is de Scaccario* (ii. 14), prescribing the 
order in which tlie goods of the King’s debtors are 
to be sold, strongly bears out tins view. 

■j Latest in the order of proceeding, and latest pro- 
bably in date, came the direct interposition of the 
State. The King steps in, first, in what we should now 
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call his administrative capacity. His administrative 
deputy, the Sheriff, on complaint made by their owner, 
follows up the cattle, demands a sight of them, raises 
the hue and cry if it be refused, and seizes twice 
their nuralx;r if the beasts have been driven away. 
Even when he obtains his view, he can do nothing 
unless the cattle-owner, denying the right of his ad- 
versary to distmin, is prepared with security that he 
will try the question between them in a Court of 
Justice. Thus tunlily does that power make its ap- 
pearance which according to our notions should long 
since have apjH*arc(l on the scone, the judicial i)Ower 
of the Commonwealth. Its jurisdiction is obviously 
acquired tlirougli the act of the Sheriff in restoring 
the cattle ni)on ple<lgc given. The distrainor has 
lost his material security, the cattle. The owner of 
the cattle has become |)ersonally bound. And thus 
both are placed under a compulsion which drives 
them in the end to a judicial arbitration. 

Nearly six hundred years ago, the contrast be- 
tween the ancient proceedings in Replevin and suits 
conductcMl on what were then modern princii)lcs was 
already striking. The second chapter of the Statute 
of Westminster the Second is aimed at certain contri- 
vances by which tenants contrived to defeat the lord's 
remedy by distress; and, in giving the King’s Justices 
jurisdiction in such cases, it goes on to say that such 
a provision docs not militate against the principle of 
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jtiie Common Lav which forbids the removal of suits 
i to tiie Justices on the petition of a defendant. ^For/ 
it adds, ^ although at first sight the tenant may seem 
to be plaintiff and the lord defendant, yet in reality, 
regard being had to the fact that the lord distrains 
and sues for services and dues behind, he is rather 
plaintiff or complainant than defendant/ The action 
of Replevin is in fact an excellent illustration of the 
difiereiice between ancient and mcxlcm juridical 
principles. According to ideas now confirmed in us, 
the person who sets a Court of Justice in motion is 
the person who complains of a wrong. In the case 
supposecl, this is not the man distrained upon but the 
man who distrains. lie it is who has suffered an in- 
jury for which he made reprisals on his adversary’s 
property. Yet it is his adversary who has to start 
the legal proccdui’e and to constitute himself plaintiff 
in the Action of Replevin. The reason why a modern 
Court of Justice would insist on taking the whole 
dispute into its own hands, and dealing with it in its 
own Wiy from the very beginning, is that, having 
always the full command of the ]>ublic force, it is sure 
of being able to compel the submission of tlie defend- 
ant to its jurisdiction and of coercing him in the end 
till he does justice, however long the coercion may 
be delayed. But at the era to which the procedure 
in distress originally belonged, the Court had no such 
assurance of power ; and hence the person assumed to 
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Itave a grievance is allowed to proceed according to 
the {nimitive method, which has the advantage of 
giving the other side the strongest inducements to 
call in the judicial authority of the State and submit 
to its decision. 

The information furnished to us respecting this 
primitive procedure by the various bodies of Continen- 
tal Teutonic law known collectively as the Leges 
Barbarorum is of a very interesting kind. Almost ) 
all of them contain references to Pignoratio or dis- ‘ 
traint of goods. The Visigothic law expressly pro- / 
hibits it ; and, at the other end of the scale, the Lorn- 1- 
bardic law has a trace of that licence of distress which 
has survived in the English Common-law and permits 
it after simple demand of payment. But the Salic 6 
law, which the most learned Germans now believe to 
have been drawn up at some period between the time 
at which Tacitus wrote and the time at which the 
Franks broke into the Empire, contains a series of 
very peculiar and instructive provisions on the sub- 
ject, which have been for the first time fully interpre- 
ted by Sohm. Under this system, Distress is nut yet ' 
a judicial remedy ; it is still an extrajudicial mode of ; 
redress, but it has been incorjwrated with a regular j 
and highly complex procedure. A Buccession of i 
notices have to be given in solemn form by the com-cii. 
plainant to the person of whom he comfdains, and 
whose property he proposes to seize. Not can he 
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(^proceed to smiirc until he has summoned this person 
before the Popular Court, and until the Popular 
Officer of the Court, the Thunginus, has pronounced 
a formula licensing distraint. Then, and not till then, 
Che can make what wc should call a distress upon his 
adversaiy. It seems quite clear that, before the 
Conquest, attempts were made in England to narrow 
the liberty of distraint by the same class of restrictions 
which we find in the Salic Law and the allied Teutonic 
bodies of usage. Tliese provisions have their close 
counterpart in the ordinance of Canute that no man is 
to take nanis unless he has demanded right three 
times in the Hundred ; if he obtain no justice the 
third time, he is to go to the Shirc-gemot ; the shire 
is to ap{K>int him a fourth time, and, if that fails, he 
may take the distress. 

It is to be remarked that the process of the Salic 
jLaw wliich answers to our distress is especially a 
iremedy in certain cases of breach of contract. Dis- 
traint, the seizing of naniSj was certainly employed to 
enforce a similar class of demands under old Endish 
law before tlie Conquest ; and the practice seems to 
have been known in Bracton’s day, though the 
brevity of his notice does not permit us to understand 
flilly its course and character. In tliis respect the 
Pignoration of the Continental Teutonic law is more 
archiuc than the distress with whicli we are familiar 
in England, since the fragment of the system which 
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has survived in our Common law (and it is to this 
that it probably owes its survival) was from the first 
rife-eminently a remedy by which the lord compelled 
) i tenants to render him their services. But on the 
Ser hand it is interesting to observe that our Eng-*u 
lish distress is in some particulars of a more archaic 
character than the corresponding compulsory process 
of the Leges Barbarorum. Thus notice of the inten- 
tion to distrain was never in England essential to the 
legality of distress (Trent t\ Hunt, 9 Exch. Rep. 
20), although statute-law renders it necessary to 
make a sale of the distniincd property legal; and 
again, in the oldest ascertainable state of our Com- 
mon-law, though distraint sometimes followed a pro- 
ceeding in the lord’s Court, yet it did not necessarily 
presuppose or require it. 

It should be understood that the Frankish pro*^ 
cedure was completely at the disposal of the com- 
plainant. It is not a strictly judicial procedure, but 
rather a procedure regulating extrajudicial redress. 
If the complainant observes the proi>cr forms, the 
part of the Court in licensing seizure is purely 
passive. Even after the exhaustive examination 
which this part of the Salic Law has undergone from 
Professor Sohm, it is very difficult to say whether at ^ 
any point of the procedure the defendant had the 
opportunity of putting in a substantial defence ; but 
it seems certain that, whenever he could do this, he 
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ji^jpeiml vutuallj as a plaintiff like the distrainee In 
onr' Action of Replevin, and there is no doubt that, 
If he submitted or was unsucceraful in attacking the 
Iproceedings of the other side, he paid not only the 
otigiiud debt but various additional penalties entailed 
neglect to comply with previous notices to dis- 
charge it. Such a procedure seems to us founded on 
the now monstrous assumption that plaintifis are 
always in the right and defendants always in the 
wrong. Yet the assumption would not perhaps 
have struck the earliest authors of legal improvement 
as altogether monstrous, nor could they have quite 
comprehended the modern principle which compels 
the complainant to establish at all events a primd 
t facie cose. HV^th them, the man most likely to be.iir: 
the right would appear to be the man who faced the 
^ manifold risks attending the effort to obtain redress, 
the man who complained to the Popular Assembly, 
the man who cried for justice to the King sitting in 
■■/the gate. It is only when violent wrong has 
to be rife, when the dangers of contesting the op- 
Jpressions of powerful men have liecome inaig nifi>.nnt, 
/when the law has lieen long and regularly adminis- 
' tered according to technical procedure, that unjust 
^ claims are seen to be hardly less common tlian unjust 
yefosals to satisfy them. In one particular the 
eom^aint of the King, the old assumption that com- 
plainants are presumably in the right was kept long 
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alive among ns, and had much to do with the obeti« 
nate dislike of lawyers to allowing prisoners to be 
defended by Counsel. 

Gains, speaking of the Legis Actiones generally, 
observes that ^ they fell into discredit, because through 
the excessive subtlety of the ancient lawyers, things 
came to such a pass that he who committed the 
smallest error failed altogether/ 

Blackstone, many centuries afterwards, has the 
following reniark on the Englisli Law of Distress: 
^ The many particulars which attend the taking of a 
distress used formerly to make it a hazardous kind of 
proceeding ; for, if any one irregularity was com- 
mitted, it vitiated the whole/ 

I quote these passages, not only on account of the 
curious similarity of language between two writers 
of whom the later could not ix>ssibly have read the 
earlier, but because the excessive technicality of 
ancient law which they both notice goes some way 
to explain the severity and onesidedness of the old 
Teutonic procedure. The power of seizing a man’s 
property cxtrajudicially in satisfaction of your de- 
mand was, as Professor Sohm justly remarks, a sort 
of two-edged sword. You might bring your adver- 
sary to the ground by it, but you were extremely 
likely to injure yourself. For, unless the com- 
plainant who sought to distrain went through all the 
acts and words required by the law with the most 

T 
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rigorooB »eewr$ey, he in his turn, bendes fiuling in 
hb olject, incurred a variety of penalties, which 
eottU be just as harshly exacted as his own original 
: demand. The difficulty of putting the procedure 

E ' operation thus at once made disputants cautious 
esorting to it, and seemed to men in general to 
pehsate for its inherent inequitablencss. This 
consideration, however, though it explains in jiart 
how the harsh ancient law reconciled itself to the 
sense of right, is not by itself sufficient to account 
for the form which it assumed in the Teutonic Codes, 
or for the vitality of a portion of it amid our own 
institutions. 

I cannot doubt that the practice which I have 
'i called by the general name of Distress kept its place 
|in ancient Teutonic law partly as a mere ‘ survival.’ 
1 have already insisted that one great characteristic 
of the primitive ages was the fewness of human ideas. 
Societies, just emerging from the savage state, had 
been used to associate redress of wrong with the 
seizure of a wrong-doer’s goods, and they were un- 
able mentally quite to disconnect the two even when 
they began to regulate Uie practice. They did not, 
|thercfore, supersede distress by a wholly new system, 
[but engrafted it on a later procedure, which occu- 
isionally took the form so curiously preserved in its 
nmin foaturcs to our own day by the English Com- 
mon law, but which at a relatively later date and 
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more generally may be believed to have shaped itself 
on the model of the rules observed by the Salian 
Franks. 

It is not ]x>S8ible to explain all survivals by some 
convenience which they incidentally serve. Some 
have undoubtedly been continued by superstition, 
some by mere habit. But those relics of ancient | ' 
thought and conduct which have been kept alive j 
longest have generally had an usefulness of their/ 
own. Here the private redress of wrong, taken into / 
the legal procedure, served to compel the api>carance 
of the defendant and his submission to jurisdiction 
at a time wlicn judicial autliority was yet in its in- 
fancy, and when Courts of rlustice could not as yet 
completely and regularly c!ommand the aid of sove- 
reign power. Gradually, as tlic public force, the arm 
of the State, was more imd more placed at the disposal " 
of tribunals, they were able more and more to dis- 
pense with extrajudicial assistance. In the state of 
Teutonic law represented by the Frankish Code, we 
find a 8|)ecific class of cases trie<l throughout judicially 
(in our modern sense of the word) from the initial 
stage to the judgment; but the judgment is not by its 
own force oj>erative. If the defendant has expressly 
promised to obey it, the Count or royal deputy, oni 
l)emg properly summoned, will execute it; but if 
such promise has been made, (he plaintiff has noj 
remedy except an application to the King in person. 

T •f. 
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3K0 long time, however, after the Franks have been 
•ettied within the Empire, we find that another step 
has been taken towards the administration of justice 
on modem principles, and now the royal deputy will 
execute the judgment even though there has been no 
promise to submit to it. At this point Distress is 
wholly taken out of the hands of private litigants 
and extrajudicial seizure becomes judicial seizure. 
iThe change is obviously a result of the growing 
jvigour of Courts, greatly due in our own country to 
(the development of royal justice at the expense of 
popular justice. Still English judicial proceedings 
long savoured of the old practices. Every student of 
•-our andent English forms of proceeding will recollect 
on what small apparent provocation the King con* 
stantly took the lands of the defendant into his hands 
or seized his goods, simply to compel or perfect his 
submission to the royal jurisdiction. It seems 
probable that Distress was gradually lost in and 
absorbed by Attachment and Distringas. The theory 
Uof Attachment noAv is that it is the taking of property 
into the actual or constructive {tosscssion of the 
judicial power, and the later course of change under 
which it has faded into an occasional and exceptional 
proceeding, requiring to be justified by spedal 
reasons, corresponds with the growing confidence of 
Courts of Justice in their possession of irresistible 
power confided to them by the sovereign. As regards 
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that fragment of the primitive institution which 
remains in our law, I imaging that Distress wouldc> 
at most have become a mere survival, confined perhaps ! 
to the impounding of stray cattle, if several statutory ; 
innovations had not turned it into a convenient extra- 1 
judicial remedy for landlords, by giving the distrainor j 
a power of sale which in old English law was limited ‘ 
to a few ver}' special demands. The modern theory 
of Distress is tliat a landlord is allowed to distrain 
because by the nature of the cxise he is always com- 
pelled to give his tenant credit, and that he can 
distrain without notice because every man is supiK>sed 
to know when his rent is due. But this theory, 
though it explains the continuance of Distress to our| 
day, does not at all fit in with the most ancient ideas 
on the subject, and could not indeed he easily made to 
square with the practice of distraint even at a <latc so 
comparatively late as that at which Bructon wrote. 
How accidental is the association of Distress with the 
jiowers of landlords may be seen from the fact that, 
though there are plentiful traces of the institution in 
the ancient Scottish law, the same practical results 
which the English system produces by allowing 
landlords to distrain for rent arc cliiefl}* attained in 
Scotland b}' applying to landlord and tenant the 
Romanised Law of Hypothek. 

The comparison of the various Teutonic bodies 
of law suggests then to my mind, as regards those 
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systems, the following conclusions respecting the 
Iristorkal development of the remedies which grew 
out of the savage practice of violently seizing pro- 
perty in redress for supposed wrong. Two alternative 
expedients were adopted by nascent law. One of 
X these consisted in tolerating distraint up to a certain 
point; it was connived at so far as it served to compel 
the submission of defendants to the jurisdiction of 
Courts, but in all other cases it w'as treated as wilful 
^breach of the peace. The other was the incorporation 
of distraint with a regular procedure. The com- 
plainant must observe a great numl>er of forms at 
his peril; but if he observes them he can distrain in 
the end. In a still more iwlvanced condition of legal 
^ ideas, the tribunals take the seizure of land or goods 
into their own hands, using it freely to coerce dc- 
l^fendants into submission. Finally, Courts of Justice 
resort to coercion before judgment only on the rarest 
occasions, sure as they at last are of the effectiveness 
of their pnx:ess, and of the power which they hold in 
deposit from the Sovereign Commonwealth. 
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LECTURE X. 

THE PBIHITIVE FORMS OF LEGAL REMEDIES. 

II. 

I PASS from the early law of procedure in the Roman 
and Teutonic societies to the corre8i)onding branch 
of another ancient legal system which has been only 
just revealed to us, and which, so far as its existence 
was suspected, was supposed until lately to be sepa- 
mted by peculiarly sharp distinctions from all Ger- 
manic bodies of usage. 

Rather more than half of the Senchus Mor is 
taken up with the Law of Distress. The Senchus 
Mor, as I told you, pretends to be a Code of Irish 
law, and indeed to be that very Code which was 
prepared under the influence of St. l^atrick upon 
the introduction of Chr^tianity into Ireland. I 
added that in the present state of our knowledge, 
no theorj’ can be very confidently advanced as to 
the date of this Brehon compendium. It may be 
that some such revision of the pre-Christian law 
did take place ; it may be that the Brehon lawyers 
only conjectured that it must have taken place 
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e<4t may be that a tract of unusual dimensions and 
p ropor ti onately valued by tbe Brebon law>schooi 
wbich happened to possess it, came gradually to 
be assodated with a name held in pre-eminent 
honour or pre-eminently sacred, a process of which 
there are believed to he several examples in the 
history of Eastern jurisprudence. These doubts, 
however, as to the true date of the Senchus Mor do 
not take away from the signihcance and instructive- 
ness of the fact that in a volume of great antiquity, 
of undoubted genuineness, and evidently thought by 
its possessors to contain all that was imi)ortant in the 
law, the Law of Distress, now an extremely sub- 
ordinate branch of onr legal system, occupies a space 
so extraordinarily large. 

I Ikhtow from the Editor of the First Volume of 
* Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ the following epitome of 
the old Irish law of distress as laid down in the 
Senchus Mor: — 

‘ The plaintiff or creditor, having first given the 
^ proper notice, proceeded, in the case of a defendant 
or debtor, not of chieftain grade, to distrain. If the 
defendant or debtor were a person of chieftam grade, 
it was necessary not only to give notice, but also to 
fast upon him." The lasting upon him consisted in 
going to his residence and waiting there for a certain 
time without food. If the plaintiff did not within a 
certain time recrive satis&ction for his claim, or a 
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pledge therefor, be forthwith, accompanied by a t 
law-agent, witnesses, and others, seized his distress. 
The distress, when seized, was in certain cases liable 
• to a Stay, which was a period varying according to 
fixed rules, during which the debtor received back." 
the distress, and retained it in his own keeping, the 
creditor having a lien upon it. Such a disti'ess is a 
distress with time ; ” but under certain circumstances 
;and in particular cases an “ immediate distress ’’ was 
made, the peculiarity of \vhich was that during the 
fixed period of the Stay the distress was not allowed 
to remain in the debtor’s iK)8session, but in that of 
the creditor, or in one of the recognised greens or 
pounds. 

‘ If the debt was not paid by the end of the Stay, 
the creditor took away the distress, and put it in a 
pound. He then served notice of the distress on the 
debtor whom he had distrained, letting him know 
where what was distrained was impounded. The 
distress remained in the pound a certain |Kiriod, fixed 
according to its nature {dithinij translated “ delay in 
pound,” is the name of this period). At the end of 
the delay in pound, the Forfeiting Time began to 
rim, during which the distress became forfeited at 
the rate of three “ seds ” per day, until entirely for- 
feited. If the entire value of the distress thus finr- 
feited was exactly equal to the original debt and the . 
aubsequent expenses, the debt was liquidated ; if it 
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ITM leit than this, a second distress was taken for the 
diiferenee ; and, if more, the overplus was returned. 
All this proceeding was managed by the party him* 
self, or his lsw*agent, with the several witnesses of 
■One various steps, and other necessary parties. 

‘ But if, instead of allowing his cattle to go to 
pound, the debtor gave a sufficient pledge, e.ff., his 
^ son, or some article of value, to the creditor, that he 
would within a certain time try the right to the dis- 
tress by law, the creditor was bound to receive such 
pledge. If he did not go to law, as he so undertook, 
the pledge became forfeited for the original debt. At 
any time, up to the end of the “ dithim,” the debtor 
could recover his cattle by paying the debt and such 
expenses as had been incurred. But, if he neglected 
to redeem them until the “ <iithim ’’ hod e.\pircd, then 
he could only redeem such as were still unforfeited.’ 

The very existence in ancient Ireland of the law 
thus summarised is almost enough by itself to de- 
stroy those reckless theories of race which assert an 
original, inherent difference of idea and usage between 
.Teuton and Celt. The Irish system of Distress is o 
obviously, in all essential features, the Germanic 
system. It wears, on its face, a very strong general 
resemblance to the corres{)onding branch of ourV 
/ Common Law ; and I have seen some very ingeniooa 
attempts to account for the differences between the 
two by suggestions that the priimtive contour of the 




English law of Distress has been impaired. The 
object of such speculations is to argue for the direct 
derivation of the English set of rules from the Celtic ; 
but it does not ap}>ear to me necessary to resort to a 
supposition which has great and special difficulties^f 
its own. The virtual identity of the Irish law of 
Distress with the Teutonic law is best brought out by 
comparing it with the Teutonic systems of procedure 
collectively. Thus the Distress of the Senchus Mor' 
is not, like the Distress of the English Common Law, i 
a remedy confined in the main to demands of the* 
lord on his tenants; as in the Salic and other Con-\/ 
tinental Germanic Codes, it extends to breaches 
contract, and indeed, so far as the Brehon law isj 
already known, it would appear to lx; the universal 
method of prosecuting claims of all kinds. The 
Notice again to the [XJrsou whose goods are to be dis- u 
trained which it strenuously insists upon, though not 
found in the surviving English Common law, fills an 
im{X)i*tant place, as I stated, in other Teutonic collec- 
tions of rules. So too the attendance of witnesses is 
required by the Continental Codes ; and, though the C 
presence of the Brehon law agent is peculiar to the 
Irish system and very characteristic of it, certain 
persons having much the same duties are required by 
some of the Teutonic systems to be present during 
the process of distraint. Further, the Stay of pro- 
ceedings, which has been compared to an Attach- ^ 
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mmty seems to me better explained certain 

provisions of the * Leges Barbarorum.* Under scnne 

of them when a person’s property is about to be 

seized he makes a mimic resistance ; under the Salic 
# 

law, he protests against the injustice of the attempt ; 
under the Ripiiarian law, he goes through the ex- 
pressive formality of standing at his door with a 
draMnn sword. Thereupon, the seizure is interrupted 
and an opportunity is given for enquiring into the 
regularity of the proceedings and, probably also, into 
the justice of the claim. The Lien or charge upon 
the distrained projicrty, which the Irish law confers 
,(^on the cralitor during the currency of the Stay, is 
not found in the Continental Teutonic law in this 
exact shape; Init, at a particular stsigc of the Salic 
procetidings, the creditor has the power of interdicting 
the debtor from sellhig or mortgaging any part of his 
property until the debt has been satisfied. On the 
// other hand, several features of the Irish system, 
which are wholly absent from the Continental Teu- 
tonic procedure, or very faintly marked in it, belong 
conspicuously to the Englisli law. Among these 
may be placed the impounding, and the ‘taking in 
withernam,* but the great resemblance of all, and tlie 
common point of dissimilarity from the most ancient 
of the Leges Barbarorum, lies in the fSswt that the Irish 
t^procedure, like the English, requires neither assist- 
ance nor permission from any Court of Justice. In 
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all the Teutonic bodies of custom except the English 
and the Lombardic, even when the greatest latitude 
of seizure is allowed to litigants out of Court, some 
judicial person or body must be appUed to before 
they proceed to extremities. With us, however, the 
mtire seizure is completed before authority is called 
in ; and the Irish law has exactly the same pccu> 
liarity. Not only so, but the Irish law corresjxinds 
to the English law of Distress in a very advanced 
stage of development. It docs not employ the seizure 
of cattle merely as a method of extorting satisfaction. 
It provides, os you have seen, for their forfeiture in 
discharge of the demand for which they were taken ; f 
and thus is distinguished by an improvement which 
was only added to the English law by statute after 
the lapse of several centuries. 

The true difficulty in estimating the place of this 
Irish procedure in the historical development of law 
arises from doubts os to the part really played by the 
legal proceeding in which it terminated. The Eng- 
lish process of Distress, wherever it was felt to be 
unjust, led up to, and ended in, the action of Replevin, 
and the Court, which ultimately tried the action, prac- 
tically acquired its jurisdiction through the interposi- 
tion of the Sheriff in restoring the cattle upon security 
^ven. No such interference with a high hand as 
that of the Sheriff appears to be contemplated by the h 
Irish law ; but the Brehon lawyer who ought properly 
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to aooosapiny the distrainor is expresdy stated hjr 
the Senchns Mor to ud him * until the decimn of a 
Court.’ (‘ Ancient Laws of Ireland,’ i. 85.) What 
was the proceeding thus referred to ? What autho- 
rity had the Irish Courts at any time at which the 
Brehon law was held in respect ? What were these 
Courts ? To what extent did they command the 
public force of the sovereign State ? Was there any 
sovereign power at any time established in any part 
of Ireland which could give oi>crative jurisdiction to 
Courts of Justice and operative force to the law? 
All these questions— of which the last are in truth 
the great problems of ancient Irish history — ^must in 
some degree be answered before we can have any- 
thing like a confident opinion on the actual working 
of the Law of Distress set forth at such length in the 
Senchns Mor. 

The learned Editors of the various Introductions 
prefixed to the official publications of Ancient Irish 
Law are plainly of opinion that such jurisdiction as 
any Irish Courts possessed was, to use the technical 
phrase, voluntary. The Law of Distress, in this 
view, was clearly enough conceived by the Brehon 
lawyers, but it depended for the practical obedience 
* which it obtained on tlie aid of public opinion and of 
'•popular respect for a professional caste. Its object 
'jwas to force disputants to submit to what was rather 
I an arUtration than an action, before a Brehon selected 
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by thenuelves, or at most before some recognised tii> 
banal advised by a Brehon. At the same time, it 
would seem that there arc ancient Irish tracts orj 
fragments of tracts in existence which describe thei 
ancient Irish' as having had a mpst elaborate publici 
organisation, judicial as well as legislative. Dr. Sul* 
livan, in his Introduction, admits tlmt the information 
which has come down to us on these subjects is very 
fragmentary, and so obscure that it will be impossible 
to give a satisfactory account of them until the whole 
of the law-fragments in Irish MSS. are published or 
at least made accessible to scholars ; but he never- 
theless Ixjlicves in the historical reality of this or- 
ganisation, and he B{)enkB (Introduction, pp. ccliL 
cclxii.) of the Irish Courts in language of extremely 
modem tinge. Enough is known of Irish history! 
to make it very difficult to understand when this; 
elaborate judicial system can have existed ; but ai 
place is found for it by attributing it to a ]:>eriod 
not only before the Anglo- Nonnon invasions of 
Ireland, but before the Viking descents on the 
Irish coasts. The safest course is ccrtahdy to 
reserve one’s opinion on the subject until the au- 
thorities for Dr. Sullivan’s staiemcnts have been 
much more critically examined than they have been ; 
but I an bound to say that they are not so inhe- 
rently improbable, nor are Dr. Sullivan’s opinions 
so hard to reccncUe with the views of the Editors 
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Of ^^ndations, as persons onacqaainted .with 
IcMlf^istory might suppose. There are analogies 
tff many of the tribunals described among the rudi- 
mentary institutions of several communities. Such 
(tribunals might further be highly developed and yet 
1 their jurisdiction might be only voluntary. Sohm 
appears to me to have proved that the Frankish 
Pq>ular Courts did not execute their own decrees ; 
if the defendant had promised to submit to an award, 
the local deputy of the King might be required to 
enforce it, bu: , if there had been no such promise, the 
plaintiff was forced to petition the King in person. 

I There is much reason in fact for thinking that, in the 
earliest times and before the full development of that 
kingly authority which has lent so much vigour to 
the arm of the law in most Aryan communities, but 
which was virtually denied to the Irish, Courts of 
Justice existed less for the purpose of doing right 
I universally than for the purpose of supplying an 
'alternative to the violent redress of wrong. Even 
then if we supivose that the Ireland which is said to 
have enjoyed an elaborate judicial organisation was 
greatly ruder and wilder than Irish patriots would 
probably allow it to have been, there is no such in- 
consistency between the prevalence of disorder and 
the frequency of litigation as would make them e'x- 
/ dude (me another. The Norse literature, which Mr. 
Daaent has popularised among us, shows that per- 
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petoal fightiiig and perpetual litigation may go on 
side by side, and that a liighl}' technical procedure 
may be scrupulously followed at a time when homi- 
cide is an everyday occurrence. The fact seems to 
be that contention in Court takes the place of conten- 
tion in arms, but only gradually takes its place ; and 
it is a tcnal»le theoiy that many of the strange pecu- 
liarities of ancient law, the technical snares, traps/ 
and pitfalls with whicli it abounds, really represeiiti 
and carry on the feints, stratagems, and umbuscadesj 
of actual armed strife between man uiul man, betweeu^ 
tribe and tribe. Kven in our i»wn day, when a wild 
j)ruvince i> annexed to the Hritish Indian Kmpire,' 
there is a most curious and instructive rush of suitors 
to the Courts whicli arc imiiu diately established. The 
arm of the law summarily suppn*sses violence, and 
the men who can no longer fight go to law instead, 
ill numl>ers which sometimes make liidiiui ofiicitils 
believe that there must be something maleficent in 
the law and procedure whicli tempt men into Court 
who never saw a Court before. Tin* simple explana- 
iiation is that the same natural impulse is gratified ini 
a new way ; hasty appeals to a judge succeed hur-] 
ried quarrels, and hereditary law-suits take the phicef 
of ancestral blood-feuds. If the transition from one 
state of 8CK‘iety to another in modern India were not 
sudden but gradual and slow, as it universally was 
in the old Aryan world, we should sec the battle with 
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techiucalities going on in Court at the same time that 
the battle was waged out of Court with sword and 
matchlock. ^ 

When, however, we are considering the place in 
legal history of the old Irish Law of Distress, the 
|X)int to which we have to attend is not so rnucli the 
jmere existence of Courts of Justice as the effective- 
>1 ness of their process, or in other words the degre*'* in 
) which they command the public force of the Cr)inmon- 
wealth. I think I have shown it to be probable that, 
in proiM^rtioi; as Courts grow stronger, they first take 
under their control the barbarous practice of making 
reprisals on a wrongdoer by seizing his property, and 
tiltiinately they absorb it into tbeir own i>rocedure. 
Now, the Irish Law of Distress belongs in oin^ res]H‘ct 
#X,to a very early stage in this course of development, 
since it is even more completely extrajudicial than 
is that fragment of the primitive l«irbarons reme<ly 
which has survived among ourselves. On the otlier 
t^vhand, there are K?veral jmrticulars in which it is not 
more but distinctly less arebaio than the English 
I Common law. The ‘Notice' to the defendant, for 
^ which it provides — the * Stay,’ or temporary n»tenti«)n 
, of the gcKKls hy the owner, subject to a lion — the wit- 
nesses who have to be present, and the skilled legal ad- 
Uviser who has to attend throughout the proceedings — 
belong to a range of idea.^ greatly more advanced than 
that under which all these precautions are dis})enseil 
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\vith. Evori stronger evidence of maturity is furuislied 
by the almost inconceivable multitude of rules and 
distinctions which the Scnchus Mor apjdies to every 
|Miri of the procoeflings; and 4)ni;own experience shows 
that the most remarkable feature of the old Irish 
law, the forfeiture of the projHTty taken in distress^"* 
when the original debt and the exjHmses of custtMly 
come up to its full value, h.os its jduee among the 
latest improvements in jurisprndenee. 

Whatever, then, be the trntli as to tbe Ireland of 
the golden age, tliese clmracl eristics of the Irish Law of 
Distress leave on iny mind a vt ry ilistinct impression/ 
tliat it was bnjnght to the >haj>e in which we find itl 
amid a siK*iety in which the action of Courts of Jus- j 
lice was feeble and intermittent. It says much for 
the spirit of e<pnty ami reasonableness wbieb animated 
the llrelum lawyers who gave it its form, and much 
also for their ingenuity, but suggests that they relied \ 
little on the assistance of Courts and directed their; 
efforts to making tbe most of a remedy which was| 
almost wholly extrajudicial. The comparison of the 
Teutonic laws shows tlmt theyAmd a basis of Aryan 
custom to work upon; but, w’hile in other communities 
the suiKfr.strncture on this foundation wxh the w^ork 
of Courts ever feeling themselves stronger, in Ireland 
it seems to liavc lM*en the work of lawyers dependent 1 
in the main for the usefulness of their lal>ours on j 
{x>pular respect for their order. 1 do not affect to j 
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•ay how the ancient law of Ireland is to be fitted to 
the ancient liistorj*. It may be that the picture of 
judicial organihation found in some law-tracts isf 
like the description of private law found in others, 
rather a representation of what ought to be than of 
what is or has been. It may be also that the law 
laid down in tlic Seiichus Mor is of much later date 
than the (ronipilers of that tnict preteial, and that 
therefore it received its shape in times of disturb- 
Janceand confusion. Hut I cannot believe tliat it ever 
I synchronised ^vith a peri(Kl of judicial activity and 
efficiency. 

From what I have said I think you will have 
collected the chief jK)ints of diflerence between the 
Irish Law of Distivss, as laid down in the Senchus 
Mor, and th<' English Common I.aw of Distress, as de- 
clared by tlu* earliest authorities which our Courts 
recognise. Both had the san>e origin, but the Irish 
w^distraint was an universal, highly developed proceed 
ing employed in enforcing all kinds of demands, 
Vi while the corresix>nding English remedy, though 
much less carefully guarded by exj)ross rules, was 
confined to a very limited and special class of case.s. 
I have a inelaiicholy reason for calling your attention 
to the contrast. Edmund Sjx*nser has spoken of it, 
in his * View of the State of Ireland/ and here is the 
passage 

* There are one or two statutes which make the 
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wrongful distniiiiing of any man s gi>od» against the 
forme of Common Law' to he fellony. The wliich 
'statutes seeinr surely to have iHioii at first meant for 
the gootl of the rcalme, and for restray iiing of a foul 
nhiise, which then reigned commonly among that 
|>coplc, aiid yet is not altogc^thcr laide ; tlmt, when 
anyone w^as indebti'd to another, he w'ould first de- 
mand his debt, uial, if he were not paid, lie would 
straight go and take a distress of his g(K)ds and 
<-attelb where he could find tlu‘m to the value; W’hicli 
ho would keep till he were Natisfie<l ; and this the simplt; 
churl (as they cal! him) doth coiniiionly use to <loe 
yt‘t through ignorance of liis misdoing, or evil use 
that hatli lung settled among them. But this, though 
it he sure most unlawful, yet surely me seems it is 
too hard to make it death, since there is no purpose 
in the party to steal the other’s gomls, or to concetd the 
distress, but he doetli it o[)en!y for the most part before 
w itnesses. And again the same statutes are so slackly 
{>eniieil (lK»sides there i> one so unsciisibly contryv6d 
that it scarcely carryeth any reason in it) that jlilie}' 
are often ami very ea.sily wrested to the frau^e pf 
the subject, as if one going to distrayne ii[>on his own 
land or tenement, where lawfully he may, yet if in 
doing thereof he transgresse the least fioint of the 
Common Law, he straight committeth fellony. Or 
if one by an}’ otlier occasion take any thing from 
another, as boyes sometimes cap one another, the 
same is straight fellony. This is a veiy hard law.' 
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/ Spenser goes on, in n passage which T need not 
yquote in full, to account for these statutes by a 
special provision in the charters of most of the Anglo- 
'^Irish cor|M)ratc towns. The Knglish law had not 
currency, he tells us, beyond the walls, and the bur- 
gesses had the jK)werconfcrnKl on them of distraining 
the gowls of any Irishman staying in the town or 
passing through it, for any debt whatsoever. He 
suggests that the Irish p)pulation outside was led in 
tliis way to suppose it lawful to distrain the property 
of the townspeople. The explanation, if true, would 
be, sad enough, but we know that it cannot convey 
the whole truth, and th(‘ real story is still sadder. 

I The Irish used flu* reineily of distress beeause they 
jkiH'W no other ivnuHly, and the Knglish made it a 
imipital felony in an Irishman to follow the only law 
Avith wliich he was acquainted. Xay, those very sub- 
tleties of old lilnglisli law wliicli, as IMackstone says, 
made the taking of distivss ‘a hazardous sort of pro- 
ciWing’ to the civil distrainor, might bring an Irish- 
man to the gallows, if in conscientiously attempting 
cj«Ty out the foreign law he fell into the smallest 
mii6take. It is some small consolation to be able, as 
one result of the inquiries we have been prosecuting, 
to put aside as worthless the easy justificaticui of 
those who pass over these* cruelties as part of the 
inevitable struggle l>etweeii men of different races. 
Both the Irish law, which it was a capital crime to 
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obe}% and the English law, which it was a capital 
crime to blunder in obeying, were undoubtedly de* 
Hcended from the same body of usage once univer- 
sally practised by the forefathers of both Saxon anti 
Celt. 

Among the '\\Titcrs who have recognised the strong 
affinities connecting the English and Irish Law of 
Distress, I find it difficult to distinguish between 
those who believe in the direct derivation of the 
English law from pre-existing Celtic customs com-^ 
moil to llrituin and Ireland, and those who see al 
sufficient explanation of the resemblances between 
the two M‘ts of rules iu their common parentage, t 
am not at all prepared to deny that recent researches, 
and particularly those into ohl French customary 
law, render it easier to believe than it once was that 
liortions of primitive <»r aboriginal custom sur- 
vive the most desolating conquests, liut I need 
scarcely say that the hyjiuthesis of the direct descent' 
of any considerable branch of Englisli law from 
Brifish usage is beset by extnuirdinary difficulties, 
of which not the least is the curiously strong case 
'wliich may also Ije made out for the purely Homan 
origin of a good many institutions and rules which 
we are used to consider purely English and Germanic. 
On this last point a verj' interesting little volume, 
which has attracted too little notice, Mr. Coote'a 
^Neglected Fact in English History,’ may be read 
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trith advantage, and should be compared with the 
reply to its arguments, on the whole a successful 
one, which Mr. Freeman published in ‘ Macmillan's 
^agazine’ for duly, 1870 . The true rival of all 
these theories of the derivation of one body of custom 
t froth another is, of course, the theory of the common 
I descent of all from an ori^nal basis of usage which 
!wc must, provisionally at all events, call Aiyan. Con- 
fining ourselves to the practice which we have been 
investigating, the remedy for supposed wrong by 
distress, if there could be a doubt of its being a 
legacy from the primitive Aiy'an usages, it would be 
removed by the remarkable detail which connects the 
Irish with the Hindoo law. The Irish niles of dis- 
traint very strongly resemble the English rules, less 
strongly resemble the Continental Teutonic rules, 
but they include one rule not found in any Teutonic 
Code, almost unintelligible in the Irish system, but 
known to govern conduct even at this hour all over 
the East, where its meaning is |>eriectly clear. This 
is the rule that a creditor who re<iuire 8 payment from 
a debtor of higher rank than himself shall ‘ fast upon 
him.’ What )>068ible explanation will cover all the 
fhet except that the primitive Aiyans bequeathed the 
remedy of distress to the communities which sprang 
from them, and that varieties of detail have been pro- 
duced by what Dr. Sullivan,* in his Introduction, has 
happily called dynamical influences? 
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Here is the leading provision of the Senchus Mor 
on the subject (i. 113): — 

* Notice precedes every distress in the case of the 
inferior grades except it be by persons of distinction 
or upon {>ersons of distinction. Fasting precedes 
distress in their case. He who does not give a pledge 
to fasting is an evader of all ; he who disregards all 
things shall not be paid by God or man.’ 

Mr. Whitley Stokes was the first, I believe, to 
point out that the institution here referred to was 
identical with a practice diffused over the whole East, 
and called by the Hindoos ‘sitting dharna.’ I will 
presently read you a jiassage in which the proceed- 
ing is described as it was found in India before the 
British Government, which has always regarded it us 
an abuse, had gone far in its efforts to supjiress it. 
But i3erhaps the most striking examples of the ancient 
custom are to be found at this day in Persia, where 
am told) a man intending to enforce payment of a 
demand by fasting begins by sowing sr>me barley at 
his debtor’s door and sitting down in the middle. 
The symbolism is plain enough. The creditor means 
that he will stay where he is without food, either 
until he is paid or until the barley-seed grows up and 
gives him bread to eat. 

The corresponding Indian practice is known, I 
before stated, as ‘ sitting dhama ’ — dharna^ according 
to the better opinion, being exactly equivalent to the 
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Roman ‘capio/ and meaning ‘ detention ’ or * arrest.' 
Among the methods of enforcing payment of a debt 
described in the collection of nilcs attributed to the 
semi-divine legislator, Manu (viii. 49), is one which 
Sir William Jones renders ‘ the mediation of friends ; ’ 
but more recent Sanscrit scholars assert that the ex- 
pression of the original text signifies ‘ dhama.’ And 
in the Vyuvfihara Mayukha, a Hrahminical law-book 
of much authority, lirihaspiti, a juridical writer some- 
times classed with Manu, is cited as enumerating, 
j among the lawful mcKlcs of compulsion by which the 
^ debtor can be made to pay, ‘ confining his wife, his 
son, or his cattle, or watching constantly at his d<K)r.' 
This remarkable passage not only connects Hindoo 
law with Irish law through the reference to ‘ watch- 
ing constantly at the door,' but it conuects it also 
with the Teutonic, and aiinong them with the Eng- 
lish bodies of custom, by s]»eaking of the distraint 
of catth' as a method of enforcing a demand. We 
liAvc not in the Western worhl, so fur as I am aware, 
any example of so strong a form of distress as seizing 
a man's wife or children, but it is somewhat curious 
that we have evidence of its having been common in 
ancient Ireland to give a sen as a pledge to the cre- 
ditor for the purix>sc of releasing the distrained 
property. 

Lord Tcignmouth haslietY us a description (in 
Forbes’ ' Orientitl Memoirs,' ii. 25) of the form which 
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tlie ‘ watchin;; constantly at the door • of Brihaspiti 
had assumed in British India before the end of the 
last century : ‘ The inviolability of the Bnihmin is a 
fixed principle vrith the Hindoos, and to deprive him 
of life, eitlier by direct violence or by causing his 
death in any mode, is a crime which admits of no 
expiation. To this principle ina} 1 h' traced the prac- 
tice called dharna, which may be tmnslatcd caption 
or arrest. It is use<l by the Brahmins to gain a 
|K)int which cannot he accom[>lished by any other 
means, and the process is as follows; The Brahmin 
who adopts this ex[)edient for the ptirpose mentioned 
proceeds to the* d(M»r or house of the person tigaii 
wdioin it is directi‘(], or wherever he may 
veiiiently arrest him ; he then sits down 
with poison or a poignard or some other -i 
of suicide in his hand, and threatening to us. 
adversary should attempt to molest or pass^ 
thus completely arrests him. In this situatioT 
Brahmin fasts, and by the rigour of the eticpiettc the 
unfortunate object of hi.s arrest ought to fast also, 
and thus they lx>th remain till the institutor of the 
dharna obtains satisfaction. In this, as he seldom 
makes the attemi)t without the resrdution to perse- 
vere, he rarely fails ; for if the party thus arrested 
were to suffer the Brahmin sitting in dharna to 
perish by hunger, the sm would for ever lie upon 
his head. This practice has been less frequent of 
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kte years, since the institution of the Court of Jus- 
« tice at Benares in 1793 ; but the interference of the 
Court and even of the Resident has occasionally 
proved insufficient to check it.’ 

You will observe that the old llrnhmiiiical writer 


merely sjxjaks of confining a man to hU hous^ by 
‘ watching constantly at the door ’ as one among 
several modes of extorting satisfaction, lie classes 
it with forms of distraint more intelligible to us — the 
setf fiiy of the debtor’s cattle, of his wife, or of his 
C^lld. Though the ancient rule has not descended to 
(long with its original context, we need not doubt 
iK ' ei^rliest times it was enforced by a 

fiXB reit t • sanction, since (‘very violation of the 
Aaw with Iriii ^vas regarded by its authors not 

a sin. Thus a I’ruhmin 


^ vil offence but as a sin. Thus a I’ruhmin 

with the T I, .1 . 

^ V well e conceived as saying with the 

ish bodies ^ ^ ^ 

to fiwtu , is ail evader of all ; he who dis- 
tcgai^s all .ngu shall not he itaid by God or man.’ 
Many centuHcs then elapse, whieh it would be vain 
to calculate, and almost in our own day we find the 
ancient usage practised in India, but with modifica- 
tions corresponding to a great deal of cliange which 
is suspected to have occurred in Hindoo theologj-. 
The indefinite supernatural ix;ualty has become the 
definite supernatural penalty incurred by destroying 
life, and particularly human life. The creditor not 
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only * watches at the door/ but kills himaelf by 
poison or dagger if the arrest is broken, or by starva* ^ 
tion if imyment is too long delayeil. Finally, we 
have the practice described by Lord Teigninouth as 
one peculiarly or exclusively resorted to by Brah* 
mins. The sanctity of Brahmiuical life has now in 
fact prt‘tty much taken, in Hindoo idea, the place once 
occupied by the sanctity of hiiinun life, and ^sitting 
dharnu,' when the Knglish law first endeavoured to^ 
suppress it, was iinderstcXHl to W a special r> v' qf 
oj>[)ression pnK*tiM'<l by Bralitnins for u consider.iticn 
in money. This is tlie view taken of it by 
Indian IVnal Ccnle, which condemns it in *.he 
ing terms (s. r)()s):_ 

‘ Whoc^ver voluntarily causes . . \ any per 
ilo anything which that person is not legally 
to do . . . by inducing . . . tl;»-p9rsf^' Ip i 
that lie . . , will iH'Come l>y sor X iBtct of the < 
an object of Divine <lispleasure, if does net ci 
thing which it is the object of the oi der to 
him to do . . . sliall )je punished with nnprisoniiieut^ 
&c: " 

It seems to me that a reasonuhh* explauatiori may 
be given of the origin of thes(; }»ractice8 which now 
si^m so strange. I.et us not forgtfi that all forms 
Distress, the seizure of wife, child, or cattle, 
when wholly unn^gulated by law, were improveip' 
on older custom. The primitive proceedin; 
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undoubtedly the unceremonious, unannounced, attack 
of the tribe or the man stung by injury on the tribe 
or the man who hud inflicted it. Any cxi)edient by 
Uvhich sudden plunder or slaughter was adjourned 
pr prevented was an advantagci even to barbarous 
society. Thus, it was a gain to mankind as a whole 
when its priests and leaders Ix^gan to encourage the 
seizure of property or family, not for the ])urpose of 
[Kjrmanent a|)propriation, but with a view to what we 
should now not hesitate to call extortion. Similarly, 
it was a st» p forwards when men learned to pause 
before attacking instead of attacking at once. We 
are told, in the Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
Customs publisIuMl by Mr. Duginore and other mis- 
sionaries (p. .*18), that the regular procedure of a 
Kafir law-suit siniuhites an expedition in force of 
the plaintift' and his friends against the village to 
which the defendant belongs. " On their arrival they 
sit down together in some conspicuous position and 
await quietly the result of tlieir j>r(*sence. This 
... is the signal fi»r mustering all the adult male 
residents that aiv fortlicoming. Th(‘se accordingly 
assemble and also sit down within conversing dis- 
\ tunge.* After long silence a eonver.sation ensues, 
^'^ind the proceeding, which is u perfectly |>caceable 
** is continued by a long series of techniical for- 

'‘tics and intricate pleadings. This silent pause of 
definite 

life, and \ 
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the attacking party h an early form of Notice, in/ 
itself one of the most valuable of institutions ; and 
wth it is coniieclecl another primitive contrivance, V 
shutting a man up in his house till ho gives satisfac- 
tion, instead of setting on him at once. A very 
striking illustmtion of it is found in a law of Alfred, 
familiar to historical scholars (Kemble, ‘ Saxons,’ i. 
272 ; Thorj>e, ‘Ancient Laws/ i. lU): — 

‘ Let the man who knows his foe t<» Ik? home- 
sitting fight not lK'foi*e he have demanded justice of 
him. If he have power to beset bis fin* and iH'siego 
him in his house, let him keep him there for seven 
days hilt not attack him if he will remain iiulcwrs. 

If tlien, uft(‘r seven days, he be willing to surrender 
and give uji his weapons, let him be kept safe for 
thirty days, and let notice be given to his kinsmen 
and friends. Hut if the pluiiitifT have not power of 
his own, let him ride to the Euldorrnan, and, if the 
Kaldorman will not aid him, let him ridi* to the King 
btffore he fights.* The passag<? ends with a provision 
of which the spirit, strange to say, survives in the 
iiKKlern (VkIc making the hualest < laiin to civiliscxl 
principle, the (’ode Xapolron ( f IVnaL s. 324), 
to the effect tiait if the man wlio is hoincsitting; be /' 
really shut up in his house with the complainant' 
wife, daugliter, or sister, he may Ik‘ atUickcd 1 
killed without ceremony. 

The object of the Law of Alfred is (daiy^ 
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same tliat aimed at by the ancient rule of 
Bribaspiti. The man who, if nature had her way, 
would be slain at once, is shut up in his house but 
left otherwise unharmed till he or his kinsmen pay 
the debt or com])Ound for the money. The English 
I rule is to be enforced by the civil power, the Ealdor- 
l^man or the King; the Hindoo Bruhminical rule by 
the fear of punishment in another world. The Irish 
i law-tract retains the Brahminical rule as an alterna- 
tive in certain eases to Notice. But an institution 
which was perfectly intelligible in a society which 
included an order of lawyers Avho were also priests 
has lost all meaning when this society has been 
introduced l»y Christianity to a wholly new set of 
religious ideas. 

The course of our cn<iuiry has led us backwards 
and forwards between the extreme Easterly and the 
extreme Westerly branches of the Aryan race. Let 
me now add one word to connect the Eastern usage 
with the most ancient law of the community whicli 
once occupied with its government nearly the whole 
space between the two. * Sitting dharna/ placed 
under the bui of British law, chiefly survives in 
Bri^sh India in an exuggenitcd air of sutteriug worn 
tlie creditor who comes to a.sk a debtor of higher 
k for jaiymeiit, and who is told to wait. But it is 
^^•ommon in tlie Native Indian States, and there 
^^veminently au expedient resorted to by soldiers 
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to obtain arrears of jiay. . You will remember that 
the ‘ pignoris capio ’ of the Romans is stated by Gmus 
have survived as a remedy in two classes of cases, 
>ne of them being the default of a militaiy pay- 
naster. 
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There .is no history so long, so continuoas, and 
BO ^ivrihentic as that of the Roman Law ; and yet it is 
^Mlt a little remarkable that till about half a century 
ago it was systematically treated, except by a small 
minority of jurists, as if it had no history at all. ' This 
was a consequence of its great juridical perfection. 
Let me pause to observe that, considering the time 
and pains spent in acquiring the Latin language, 
it is much to be regretted that so little is known 
of the chief branch of Latin literature. For it is 
really so expressed, and so put together, as to 
deserve the name of literature. Moreover, it was 
the only literature of the Romans which has any 
claim to originality ; it was the only part of their 
i literature in which the Romans themselves took 
^ any strong interest ; and it is the one part which 
has profoundly influenced modern thought. One 
result, however, of its symmetry and lucidity was 
that it was long regarded as a birth of pure in- 
tellect, produced, so to speak, at a single effort. Those 
who attempted to construct a history for it were few, 
and not of the highest credit. But it happened that 
in 1816 , the great German historian, Niebuhr, travel- 
ling in Italy, had his attention attracted at Verona 
to a manuscript of one of the Fathers, under the let- 
ters of which ancient writing appeared. This manu • 
script, when deciphered, proved to be a nearly perfect 
copy of an educational work, written in the second 
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centuij^W of our era, for young JRoman students of laW, 
by one's^ the most famous of Roman lawyers, Gains 
or Cait^s. At that period Roman jurisprudence re- 
tained f ^nough of the traces of its most ancient state 
for it tl b be necessary that they should be explained 
to youwlig readers by the author of such a treatise ; 
and it Sthus became possible to reconstruct, from the 
book ^f Gains, the whole past history of Roman law 
withi^ some completeness. Certainly, without Nie- 
buhr’*'; Is discovery the subject of this lecture could 
never^ have been understood, or its original outline 
restcfired. 

Br.indoo law, which I have placed by the side of 
Romalin law, calls assuredly for no eulogy. It is full 
of mc^nstrous iniquities, and has been ],)erverted in all 
direq^tions by priestly influence. But then a great 
deailf of it is undoubtedly of prodigious antiquity, and, a. 
whait is more important, we can see this ancient law(>^ 
in (^eration before our eyes. Biutish legislation has 
corwected some of its excesses, but its principles are 
imtoulched, and are still left to produce some of their 
rcsultls. French law, as I said, is Roman law a little 
altered, but then it is the Roman law in its matured, 
die^eloped, and refined condition, and the ancient in- 
stitutions of the Romans are only seqn through it 
dimly. But some of the institutions which the 
Ronums and Hindoos once had in common may be 
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«een actually flourishing in India, under the j] 

tion of English Courts of Justice. ^rotec- 

The two societies, Roi# ^^and Hindoo, \ 

take up for examination, witu ^\ew of detei Thich I 

some of their earliest ideas cohv the p^nnining 

of women, are seen to be formed at ^ for p property 

purposes is the earliest stage of their history,, practical 

multiplication of a particular unit or group. t\.by the 

triarcbal Family. There has been much speculje Pa- 

of late among writers belonging to the school nation 

called pre-historic inquiry as to the place in tn of so- 

tory of 1 uman society to which this peculiar g^e his- 

the Patriarchal Family, is entitled. Whether, roup, 

ever, it has existed universally from all time — w^^ how- 

it has existed from all time only in certain rr^ether 

or whether in the races among whose institutifices — 

appeal’s, it has been formed by slow and gApns it 

I development — it has, everywhere, where we fin 

the same character and comTX)sition. The . 

^ ire in- 

consists of animate and inanimate property, of f 
chilc^ren, slaves, land, and goods, all held togetjf’ Those 
subjection to tlie despotic authority of the eldes7®^^ 
of the eldest ascending line, the father, grandjP®^ 
or even more remote ancestor. The force 
binds the group together is Power. A child adopted 
into the Patriarchal femily belongs to it as perfectly 
as the child naturally bom into it, and a child who- 
severs his connection with it is lost to it alto- 
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gether. AU the larger groups which make up the 
primitive societies in which the Patriarchal fitmily 
occurs, are seen to be multiplications of it, and to 
be, in fact, themselves more or less formed on its 
model. 

But, when first we view the Patriarchal Family 
through perfectly trustworthy evidence, it is already 
in a state of decay. The emancipation or enfiranchise* 
ment of male children from parental power by the! 
parents’ volimtary act has become a recognised usagei 
and is one among several practices which testify a 
relaxation of the stricter ideas of a more remote anti- 
quity. Confining our attention to women, we find 
that they have begun to inherit a share of the pro- 
perty of the family concurrently with their male 
relatives ; but their share appears, fi*om several indi- 
cations, to have been smaller, and they are still 
controlled both in the enjoyment of it and in the 
disposal. Here, however, we come upon the first 
trace of a distinction which runs through all legal 
history. Unmarried women, originally in no differ- 
ent position from married women, acquire at first a 
much higher degree of proprietary independence. The 
unmarried woman is for life under the guardianship 
of her male relatives, whose primitive duty was mani- 
festly to prevent her alienating or wasting her posses- 
nons, and to secures the ultimate reversion of these 
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poBsesBions to the fiimily to whose domain those pos- 
BesskniB had belonged. But the powers of the guar- 
Idians are undergoing slow dissolution through the two 
{great sapping agencies of jurisprudence, Legal Fictions 
and Equity. To those who are alive to the permanence 
of certain legal phenomena there is no more interest- 
ing passage in ancient law than that in which the old 
lawyer Gains describes the curious forms with which 
the guardian’s powers were transferred to a trustee, 
whose trust was to exercise them at the pleasure of 
the ward. Meantime, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that among the Bomans, who alone supply us 
with a continuous history of this branch of jurispru- 
l dence, the great majority of women became by mar- 
riage, as all women had originally become, the 
daughters of their husbands. The Family was 
based, less upon actual relationship than upon power, 
and the husband acquired over liis wife the same de- 
spotic power which the father had over his children. 
There can be no question that, in strict pursuance of 
this conception of marriage, all the wife’s property 
wpassed at first absolutely to the husband, and became 
fused with the domain of the new family; and at this 
point begins, in any reason^le sense of the words, 
the early history of the property of married women. 

The first sign of change is furnished by the em- 
jdoyment of a peculiar term to indicate the rdation 
of husband to wife, as different firom the relation of 
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father to child, or master to slave. The term, a 
famous one in legal history, is m anuSyt he Latin word 
for ‘ hand,’ and the wife was said convenire in manum^ 
to come under the hand of her husband. I have 
elsewhere expressed a conjectural opinion that this 
word manus or hand, was at first the sole general 
term for patriarchal power among the Romans, and 
that it became confined to one form of that power by 
a process of specialisation easily observable in the 
history of language. The allotment of particular 
names to special ideas which gradually disengage 
themselves from a general idea is apparently .deter- 
mined by accident. We cannot give a reason, other 
than mere chance, why power over a wife should have 
retained the name of manus^ why power over a child 
should have obtained another name, potestds^ why 
power over slaves and inanimate property should in 
later times be called dominium. But, although the 
transformation of meanings be capricious, the process 
of specialisation is a permanent phenomenon, in t^e 
highest degree important and worthy of observation./ 
When once this specialisation has in any case been 
effected I venture to say that there can be no accu- 
rate historical vision for him who will not, in mental 
contemplation, re-combine the separated elements. 
Taking the conceptions which have their root in 
the fiunily relation — ^what we call property, what we 
call marital right, what we call parental ajathority, 
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were all originally blended in the general conception 
of patriarchal power. If, leaving the Family, we 
pass on to the group which stands next above it 
in the primitive organisation of society — ^that com- 
bination of families, in a larger aggregate, for which 
at present I have no better name than Village 
Community — we find it impossible to understand 
I the extant examples of it, unless we recognise that, 
jin the infancy of ideas, legislative, judicial, executive, 
and administrative power are not distinguished, but 
considered as one and the same. There is no distinc- 
tion drawn in the mind between passing a law, aflSrm- 
ing a rule, trying an offender, carrying out the 
sentence, or prescribing a set of directions to a 
communal functionary. All these are regarded as 
exercises of an identical power lodged with some 
depositary or body of depositaries. When these 
communities become blended in the larger groups 
which are conveniently called political, the re-com- 
bination of ideas originally blended becomes infinitely 
more difficult, and, when successfully effected, is 
among the greatest achievements of historical insight. 
But I venture to say that, whether we look to that 
immortal system of village communities which be- 
came the Greek or Hellenic world — or that famous 
group of village-communities on the Tiber, which, 
grown into a legislating empire, has influenced the 
destinies of mankind far more by altering their 
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irimitive customs than by conquering them — or to 
he marvellously complex societies to which we be- 
ong, and in which the influence of the primitive 
family and village notions still makes itself felt amid 
the mass of modern thought — still I venture to say, 
that one great secret for understanding these collec- 
tions of men, is the reconstruction in the mind of; 
ancient, general, and blended ideas by the re-combi- 
nation of the modem special ideas whicli are their 
offshoots. 

The next stage in the legal history of Roman 
civil marriage is marked by the contrivance, very 
familiar to students of Roman law, by which the/ 
process of ‘ coming under the hand ' was dispensed j 
with, and the wife no longer became in law her bus- ] 
band’s daughter. From very early times it would 
appear to have been possible to contract a legal mar- 
riage by merely establishing the existence of conjugal 
society. But the effect on the wife of continuous 
conjugal society was, in old Roman law, precisely the 
same as the effect on a man of continuous servile oc- 
cupation in a Roman household. The institution called 
Usucapion, or (in modern times) Prescription, the 
acquisition of ownership by continuous possession, 
lay at the root of the ancient Roman law, whether of 
persons or of things ; and, in the first case, the wo- 
man became the daughter of the chief of the house ; 
in the last case the man became his slave. The legal 

« 
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result was only not the same in the two cases because 
the shades of power had now been discriminated, an^ 
paternal authority had become different from thd 
lordship of the master over the slave. In order, 
t however, that acquisition by Usucapion might be 
) consummated, the possession must be continuous; 
there was no Usucapion where the possession had 
been interrupted — where, to use the technical phrase 
(which has had rather a distinguished history), there 
had been usurpation^ the breaking of usus or enjoy- 
ment. It was possible, therefore, for the wife, by 
! absenting herself for a definite period from her hus- 
I band's domicile, to protect herself from his acquisition 
I of paternal power over her person and property. The 
exact duration of the absence necessary to defeat the 
Usucapion — three days and three nights — is provided 
for in the ancient Roman Code, the Twelve Tabled 
and doubtless the ap[>earance of such a rule in so 
early a monument of legislation is not a little re- 
markable. It is extremely likely, as several writers 
on the ancient law conjectured, that the object of the 
^provision was to clear up a doubt, and to declare with 
certainty what period of absence was necessary to 
legalise an existing practice. But it would never do 
to suppose that the practice was common, or rapidly 
became common. In this, as in several other cases, 
tit is probable that the want of qualification in the 
{clause of the Twelve Tables is to be explained by 
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le reliance of the legislator on custom, opinion, or 
lligious feeling to prevent the abuse of his legis- 
lation. The wife who saved herself from coming 
under marital authority no doubt had the legal status 
of wife, but the Latin antiquaries evidently believed 
that her position was not at first held to be respec- 
table. By the time of Gains, however, any associa- 
tion of imperfect respectability with the newer form 
of marriage was decaying or had perished ; and, in 
fact, we know that marriage, ‘ without coming under ; 
the hand,’ became the ordinary Roman marriage, and I 
that the relation of husband and wife became a j 
voluntary conjugal society, terminable at the pleasure 
of either prfrty by divorce. It was with the state of 
conjugal relations thus produced that the growing 
Christianity of the Roman world waged a war ever 
increasing in fierceness; yet it remained to the last 
the basis of the Roman legal conception of marriage, 
and to a certain extent it even colours the Canon law 
founded though it be, on the whole, on the sacra- 
mental view of marriage. 

For our present purpose it is necessary to regard 
this newer marriage just when it had superseded the 
ancient and stricter usages of wedlock, and just before 
it began to be modified by the modern and much 
severer principles of the Christian community. For 
at this point in the history of marriage we come upon 
the beginnings of that system of settling the property 
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of married women which has supplied the greates^ 
part of Continental Europe with its law of marriagi^{ 
settlement. It appears an immediate consequcnc^lv 
I from thoroughly ascertained legal principles that, as 
\ soon as the wife ceased to pass by marriage into her 
Ihnsband’s family, and to become in law his daughter, 

‘ her property would no longer be transferred to him. 
In the earlier period of Roman* law, this property, 
present and prospective, would have remained with 
her 0 ;vn family, and, if she was no longer under 
direct parental authority, would have been admin- 
istered by her guardians for the behoof of her male 
relatives. As we know, however, and as I be- 
•'fore stated, the power of guardians was gradually 
reduced to a shadow. The legal result would seem 
jto have been that the woman would be placed in the 
' same position as a French wife at this day under whaT 
i the French Code calls the regime of biens s^aris, or 
as an English wife whose property has been secured 
to her separate use by an appropriate marriage set- 
tlement or by the operation of the new Married 
Women’s Property Act. But, though this was the 
legal consequence, it would be a social anachronism 
to assume that in practice it followed rapidly or gen- 
erally. The original object of the marriage ‘ without 
coming under the hand’ was doubtless to prevent 
tile acquisition of excessive proprietary power by the 
husband, not to deprive him of all such power, and 
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uideed the legal result of this marriage, unless prac- 
tically qualified in some way, would unquestionably 
have been far in advance of social feeling. Here, 
then, we come upon an institution which, of all purely 
artificial institutions, has had perhaps the longest and 
the most important history. This is the dos, or dotal . 
estate, something very different from our ‘dower.’ 
It has become thg dot of Frencli laAv, and is the 
favourite form of settling the property of married 
women all over the Continent of Europe. It is a 
contribution by the wife’s family, or by the wife her- 
self, intended to assist the husband in bearing the 
expenses of the conjugal household. Only thef 
revenue belonged to the husband, and many minute 
rules, which need not be specified here, prevented 
him from spending it on objects foreign to the pur- 
*J)Ose of the settlement. The corpus or capital of the 
settled property was, among the Homans (as now in 
France), incapable of alienation, unless with the 
permission of a court of justice. If any part of the 
wife’s property was not settled on her as dos, it 
became her paraphern^ Paraphema means some- 
thing very different from our ‘ paraphernalia,’ and is 
the bi&is separis of French law. It was that portion 
of a wife’s property which was held by her under 
the strict law applicable to a woman marrying with- j 
out ‘ coining under the hand.’ The authority of her 
guardians having died out, and this part of her pro- 
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( perty not having, by the assumption, been conveyed 
to the husband as dos^ it remained under her exclu- 
sive control, and at her exclusive disposal. It is only 
quite recently, under the Married Women’s Property 
Act, that we have arrived at a similar institution, 
since money settled to a wife’s separate use, though 
practically the same thing, required a settlement to 
create it. « 

I have now abridged a very long, and, in some 
poitions, a very intricate history. The Roman law 
began by giving all the wife’s property to the hus- 
band, because she was assumed to be, in law, his 
daughter. It ended in having for its general rule 
that all the wife’s property was under her own con- 
trol, save when a part of it had been converted by 
settlement into a fund for contributing to the ex- 
penses of tlic conjugal household. But, uo doubt, 
tlie exception to the general rule was the ordinary 
practice. In all respectable households, as now on 
the Continent, there was a settlement by way of dos. 
^Not that we are to suppose there was among the 
Romans any such form of contract as we are accus- 
tomed to under the name of Marriage Settlement 
The mechanism was infinitely simpler. A few wordi 
. on paper would suffice to bring any part of the wife’i 
\ property under the well-ascertained rules supplied bj 
Ithe written law for dotal settlements, and nothini 
I more than tliese words would be needed, unless tn 
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persons manying wished to vary the provisions c£l 
the law by eiqiress agreement. This simple, but' 
most admirable, contrivance of having, so to speak, 
model settlements set forth ready made in the law, 
which may be adopted or not at pleasure, charac* 
terises the French Code Napoleon, and it was in« 
herited by the French from the Romans. 

Warning you that the account which I have given 
you of the transitions through which the Roman law 
of settled property passed, is, from the necessity of 
the case, fragmentary, I pass to the evidence of early 
ideas on our subject which is contained in the Hindoo 
law. The settled property of a married woman, in- 
capable of alienation by her husband, is well-known 
to the Hindoos under the name of Stridhan. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that the institution seems 
'*to have been developed among the Hindoos at at 
period relatively much earlier than among the Ro- 
mans. But instead of being matured and improved, 
as it was in the Western society, there is reason to 
think that in the East, under various influences 
which may partly be traced, it has gradually been 
reduced to dimensions and importance far inferior 
to those vddeh at one time belonged to it. 

The definition of Stridhan, or ‘ woman’s property,* 
given in one of the oldest and most authoritative of 
the Hindoo juridical treatises, the Mitakshara, is as] 
fidlows : * That which is given (to the wife) by the 
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\&ther, the mother, the husband, or a brother, at the 
‘time of the wedding, before the nuptial fire.’ Up to 
this point, the doctrine has the concurrence of all the 
schools of Hindoo law, but the compiler of the Mitak- 
shara adds a proposition not found elsewhere : ^ also 
vproperty which she may have acquired by inheritance, 
purchase, partition, seizure, or finding, is denomi> 
Bated by Manu and the others woman’s pro- 
perty.’” (Mitakshara, xi. 2.) These words, attri- 
buted, you see, to the mythical legislator, Manu, 
have excited the most vehement controversies among 
later Brahminical commentators, and have caused 
considerable perplexity to Anglo-Indian Judges, 
bound as they are to elicit consistent doctrine from 
the Hindoo legal texts. ‘ All the property which a 
woman may have acquired by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure, or finding,’ is a comprehensive 
description of all the forms of property as defined by 
the modes of acquisition, and, if all this be Stridhan 
it follows that the ancient Hindoo law secured tc 
imarried women, in theory at aU events, an ever 
greater degree of proprietary independence thar 
that given to them by the modem English Marriec 
Women’s Property Act. No doubt there is muc. 
difficulty in understanding this. The existing Hir 
doo written law, which is a mixed body of religion: 
moral, and legal ordinances, is pre-eminently distir 
goished by the strictness with which it maintftin fl 
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number of obligations plainly traceable to the ancient a, 
despotism of the Family, and by its excessive harsh- 
ness to the personal and proprietary liberty of wo- U 
men. Among the Aryan sub-races, the Hindoos 
may be as confidently assorted as the Romans to 
have had their society organised as a collection of 
patriarchally governed families. If, then, at any 
early period, the married woman had among the! 
Hindoos her property altogether enfranchised from! 
her husband’s control, it is not easy to give a reason , 
why the obligations of the family despotism were > 
relaxed in this one particular. In point of fact, there 
is no clue to the mystery so long as we confine our 
attention to the Hindoo law, and no course is open to 
a Judge except to take his stand on the one ancient 
authority I have quoted or to follow the great bulk 
of modem authorities who repudiate the doctrine of 
the Mitakshara on this point. The Anglo-Indian 
Courts have now substantially decided that Hindoo 
law (with the possible exception of that current in 
Western India) limits the Stridhan to property given’ 
to the woman at her marriage cither by her family 
or by her husband (‘ Madras High Court Reports/ 
iii. 312). I think, however, that if we extend our 
examination to other bodies of Aryan custom, we may 
partly understand the amplitude which the Mitak- 
shara, one of the most archaic of Hindoo compendia, 
assigns to the Stridhan. A full enquiiy would take 
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me much beyond the limits which I have proposed to 
mjrself in this Lecture, but its results would shortly 
he these. Among the Aryan communities as a whole, 

E ~e find the' earliest traces of the separate property of 
omen in the widely diffused ancient institution 
jown as the Bride- Price . Part of this price, which 
was paid by the bridegroom either at the wedding or 
the day after it, went to the bride’s fathet as com- 
pensation for the Patriarchal or Family authority 
wliich was transferred to the husband, but another 
import went to the bride herself and was very generally 
enjoyed by her separately and kept apart from her 
husband’s property. It further appears that under a 
V certain number of Ai^an customs the proprietary 
rights of other kinds which women slowly acquired 
were assimilated to their rights in their portion of 
the Bride-Price, probably as being the only existing 
type of woman’s property. The exact extent of 
the separate ownership which the ancient Irish law 
allowed to married women is still uncertain, but un- 
doubtedly they had some power of dealing with their 
own property without the consent of their husbands, 
and this was one of the institutions expressly de- 
clared by the Judges to be illegal at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

If then the Stridhan had a pre-historic origin in 
the Bride-Price, its growth and decay become more 
t antdligible. First of all it was property confertec 
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on the wife by the husband ‘ at the nuptial fire,’ as 
the sacerdotal Hindoo lawyers express it. Next it 
came to include what the Romans called the das, 
property assigned to the wife at her marriage by her 
own family. The next stage may very well have 
been reached only in certain parts of India, and the 
rules relating to it may only have found their way 
into the doctrine of certain schools ; but still there is 
nothing contrary to the analogies of legal history in 
the extension of the Stridhan until it included all the 
property of a married woman. The really interesting 
question is how came the law to retreat after ap 
parently advancing farther than the Middle Roman 
Law in the proprietary enfranchisement of women, 
and what are the causes of the strong hostility of the 
great majority of Hindoo lawyers to the text of the 
Mitakshara, of which the authority could not be 
wholly denied ? There are in fact clear indications 
of a sustained general effort on the port of the Brah- 
minical writers on mixed law and religion, to limit 
the privileges of women which they seem to have 
found recognised by older authorities. The attention 
of English and European students of the Hindoo 
law books was first attracted to this subject by a 
natural desire to scrutinise the sacred texts upon 
which the Brahmin learned were in the habit of in* 
osting in defence the abominable practice of Suttee 
widow-burning. The discovery was somi made 
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that the oldest monuments of law and religion gave 
no countenance to the rite, and the conclusion was at 
once drawn that, even on Hindoo principles, it was 
an unlawful innovation. This mode of reasoning 
undoubtedly gave comfort to many devout Hindoos, 
whom no secular argument could have reconciled to 
the abandonment of a custom of prove 1 antiquity ; 
but still, in itself it was unsound. The disuse of all 
practices which a scholar could show to be relatively 
modern would dissolve the whole Hindoo system. 
These inquiries, pushed much farther, have sho^vn 
that the Hindoo laws, religious and civil, have for 
centuries been undergoing transmutation, develop- 
ment, and, in some points, depravation at the hands 
of successive Brahminical exi>OBitors, and that no 
rules have been so uniformly changed — os we should 
say, for the worse — ^as those which affect the legal 
position of women. 

It will probably be conceded by all who have paid 
any attention to our subject, that the civilised so- 
jcieties of the West, in steadily enlarging the personal 
land proprietarj'^ independence of women, and even in 
Igranting to them political privilege, are only follow- 
ing out still farther a law of development which they 
have been obeying for many centuries. The society, 
which once consisted of compact families, has got ex- 
tremely near to the condition in which it >nll consist 
exdttsivdy of individuals, when it has finally and 
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completely asmmilated the legal position of women to 
the legal position- of men. In addition to many other 
objections which may be urged against the common 
allegation that the legal disabilities of women are 
merely part of the tyranny of sex over sex, it is his- 
torically and philosophically valueless, as indeed are 
most propositions concerning classes so large as sexes. 
What really did exist is the despotism of groups over 
the members composing them. What really is being: 
relaxed is the stringency of this despotism. Whether 
this relaxation is destined to end in utter dissolu- 
tion — ^whether, on the other hand, under the influence 
either of voluntary agreement or of imperative law, 
society is destined to crystallise in new forms — are 
questions upon which it is not now material to enter, 
even if there were any hope of solving them. All we 
need at present note is that the so-called enfranchise-] 
ment of women is merely a phase of a process which] 
has afiected very many other classes, the substitution | 
of individual human beings for compact groups of 
human beings as the units of society. Now, it is true 
that in the legal institutions of the Hindoos (political 
institutions, I need scarcely say, for many centurieBj 
they have had none) Hie despotism of the family group 
over the men and women composing it is maintained 
in greater completeness than among any society of 
similar civilisation and culture. Yet there is abun- 
dant evidence that the emandpation of the iniHvidaal 
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the family had proceeded some way, even before 
the ooontry had come under the Western influences 
throng the British dominion. If 1 were to give 
you the full proof of this, I should have to take you 
through much of the detail of Hindoo law. I will 
mention one indication of it, because few are aware 
that the peculiarity in question server as a sort of 
test by which we can distinguish very ancient or un* 
developed from comparatively matured and developed 
law. 

All beginners in law have heard of the difference 
between distributing an inheritance per stirpes and 
distributing it per capita. A man has two sons, one 
of whom has eight children, and the ol^er two. ihe 
grandfather dies, his two sons having died before 
him, and the grandfather’s property has to be divided 
between the grandchildren. If the division is per 
stirpes the stocks of the two sons will be kept sepa- 
rate, and one half of the inheritance will be distri- 
buted between the eight grandchildren, and the other 
half between the two. If the division is per capita 
the properly will be equally divided between the 
whole ten grandchildren, share and share alike. Xow 
jwthe tendency of matured and developed law is to give 
a decided preference to distribution per stirpes ; it is 
^only with remote dasses of relatives that it abandons 
the distinctions between the stocks and distributes 
the proper^ per capita. But in this, as in several 
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odier particalars, very ancient and undeveloped law 
reverses the ideas of the modern jurist, and uniformly 
prefers distribution per capita, exactly equal division 
between all the surviving members of the family; and 
this is apparently on the principle that, all having been 
impartially subject to a despotism which knew no 
degrees, all ought to share equally on the dissolution 
of the community by the death of its chief. A pre- 
ference for division per stirpes, a minute care for the 
preservation of the stocks, is in fact very strong evi- 
dence of the growth of a respect for individual in- 
terests inside the family, distinct from the interests 
of the family group as a whole. This is why the place 
given to dist^bution per stirpes shows that a given; 
system of law has undergone development, and it soj 
happens that this place is very large in Hindoo law , ' 
which is extremely careful of the distinction between 
stocks, and maintains them through long lines of 
succession. 

Let us now turn to the causes which in the Hindoo 
law, and in the great alternative Aryan system, the 
Ronum law, have respectively led to the disengage- 
ment of the individual from the group. So for as 
regards the Roman institutions, we know that among 
the most powerful solvent influences were certain 
philosophical theories, of Greek origin, which had 
deep effect on the minds of the jurists who guided 
the develofunent of the law. The law, l^us tra&»- 
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formed by a doctrine which had its most distinct ex- 
pression in the famous proposition, ‘all men are 
equal/ was spread over much of the world by Roman 
le^slation. The empire of the Romans, for one reason 
alone, must be placed in a totally different class from 
the Oriental despotisms, ancient and modem, and 
even from the famous Athenian Empire. All these 
CL last were' tax-taking empires, which exercised little 
or no interference in the customs of village-communi- 
ties or tribes. But the Roman Empire, while it was 
(>a tax-taking, was also a legislating empire. It crushed 
out local customs, and substituted for them institutions 
of its own. Through its legislation alone it effected so 
great an interruption in the history of^a large part of 
mankind, nor has it had any parallel except — and the 
comparison is very imperfect — ^the modem British 
Empire in India. There is no reason to suppose 
that philosophical theory had any serious influence 
on the jurisprudence of the Hindoos. I speak with 
reserve on the subject, but I believe that none of the 
remarkable philosophical theories which the genius of 
the race produced are founded on a conception of the 
individual as distinct from that of the group in whiqh 
he is bom. From those of them with which I happen 
to be acquainted, I should say that their charac- 
teristics are of exactly the reverse order, and that 
they have their nearest counterpart in certain philo- 
iophical systems of our own day, under which the 
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individual seems lost in some such conception as that 
of Humanily. What, then, was the influence (for 
some influence there certainly was) which, operating 
on the minds of the Brahminical jurists, led them to 
assign to the individual rights distinct from those 
which would have belonged to him through mere 
membership in the family group ? I conceive that 
it was the influence of Religion. Wherever among 
any part of Hindoo society there prevailed the con-.' 
viction of responsibility after death — ^whether that^ 
responsibility was to be enforced by direct rewards 
and punishments, or through the stages of the me- 
tempsychosis — ^the conception of the individual, whoi 
was to suffer separately and enjoy separately, wasj 
necessarily realised with extreme distinctness. 

The portions of the race strongly affected by re- 
•ligious belief of this kind were exactly those for which 
the Brahminical jurists legislated, and at first they 
probably legislated for these alone. But with the 
notion of respinsibility after death the notion of ex- 
pia^on was always associated. Building upon this 
last notion, the Brahminical commentators gradually 
transformed the whole law until it became an exempli- 
fication of what Indian lawyers call the doctrine of 
Spiritual Benefit. Inasmuch as the condition of the 
dead could be ameliorated by proper expiatory rites, i 
the property descending or devolving on a man came ' 
to be regarded by these writers partly as a fund for 
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paying the expenses of the ceremonial by which the 
soul of the person from whom the inheritance came 
could be redeemed from suffering or degradation, and 
'partly as a reward for the proper performance of the 
sacrifices. There ought to be nothing to surprise us 
in the growth of such a doctrine, since it is only 
distinguished, by its logical completeneus, from one 
which had great influence on Western jurisprudence. 
The interest which from very early times the Church 
claimed in the moveable or personal property of 
deceased persons is best explained by its teaching 
that the first and best destinatioi^ of a dead man’s 
goods was to purchase masses for his soul, and out 
of this view of the proper objects of wealth the 
whole testamentary and intestate jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts appears to have grown. But 
in India the law constructed on tlicse principles 
*' became extremely unfavourable to the ownership 
of property by women, apparently because its priestly 
authors thought that women, through their physical 
weakness and their seclusion (which was doubtless 
regarded as unavoidable), would have much greater 
difficulty than men, amid a society always more or 
less disturbed, in applying a proper share of the 
property to the fimeral ceremonies of the person 
who had transmitted it. The reasoning on th^ sub* 
ject current even in comparatively ancient times is 
thus given in the Mitakshara : ‘ The wealth of a 
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regenerate man is designed for religious uses, and a 
woman’s succdlsion'to such property is unfit because 
she is not competent to the performance of religious 
rites.’ The compiler of the Mitakshara who has 
preserved the liberal rule as to Stridban which I 
before referred to, combats this doctrine, not, how- 
ever, by affirming the capacity of women for sacrifice, 
but by denying that all property is intended for 
religious uses, and by pointing out that certain acts 
which a female owner can do are of a quasi-religious 
character, e.ff., she may dig tanks. (Mitakshi^, ii., 
1, 22, 23, 24.) Apd, putting him aside, the Brahmi- 
n'.cal commentators who succeed one another in the 
Hindoo juridical schools show a visibly increasingj 
desire to connect all property with the discharge o^ 
sacrificial duties, and with this desire the reluctanccj 
{b place property in the hands of women is somehow 
connected. 

On the whole the successive generations of Hin-*« 
doo lawyers show an increasing hostility to the insti- ! 
tution of the Stridhan, not by abolishing it, but by | 
limiting to the utmost of their power the circum-f 
stances under which it can arise. Minute distinc- 
tions are drawn between the various modes in which 
property may devolve upon a woman, and the condi- 
tions under which such property may become Stridhan 
made rare and exceptional. The aim of tiie law- 
yers was to add to the family stock, and to place 
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under the control of the husband as mudi as they 
could of whatever came to the wife by inheritance 
■or ; but whenever the properly does satisfy the 
multifarious conditions laid down for the creation 
of the Stridhan, the view of it as emphatically 
'woman’s property’ is carried out with a logical 
consistency very suggestive of the character of the 
ancient institution on which the Brahminical jurists 
made war. Not only has the woman singularly full 
power of dealing with the Stridhan — ^not only is the 
' husband debarred from intermeddling with it, save in 
extreme distress — ^but, when the proprietress dies, 
2>there is a special order of succession to her property, 
which is manifestly intended to give a preference, 
wherever it is possible, to female relatives over males. 

Let me add that the account which I have given 
you of the probable liberality of the Hindoo institu* 
tions to females at some long past period of tlieir 
development, and of the dislike towards this liberality 
manifested by the Brahminical lawyers, is not to be 
regarded as fanciful or purely conjectural, although, 
doubtless, we can only guess at the explanation of it. 
It is borne out by a very considerable number of 
indications, one of which I mention as of great but 
very painful interest. The most liberal of the Hindoo 
schools of jurisprudence, that prevailing in Bengal 
Proper, gives a duldless widow the enjoyment of her 
husband's property, under certain restrictive condi- 
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tions, for her life ; and in this it agrees with many 
bodies of unwritten local custom. If there are male 
children, they succeed at once; but if there are none a 
the widow comes in for her life before the collateral U 
relatives. At the present moment, marriages among 
the upper classes of Hindoos being very commonly 
infertile, a considerable portion of the soil of the 
wealthiest Indian province is in the hands of childless 
widows as tenants for life. But it was exactly in 
Bengal Proper that the English, on entering India, 
found the Suttee, or widow-burning, not merely an 
occasional, but a constant and almost universal prac- 
tice with the wealthier classes, and, as a rule, it was 
only the childless widow, and never the widow with 
minor children, who burnt herself on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. There is no question that there was the 
closest connection between the law and the religious' 
custom, and the widow was made to sacrifice herself! 
in order that her tenancy for life might be got out| 
of the way. The anxiety of her family that the rite 
should be performed, which seemed so striking to the 
first English observers of the practice, was, in fact, 
explained by the coarsest motives ; but the Brahmins 
who exhorted her to the sacrifice were undoubtedly 
influenced by a purely professional dislike to her en- 
joyment of property. The ancient rule of the civil 
law, which made her tenant for life,* could not be got 
rid of, but it was combated by the modem institution 
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wliich made it her duty to devote herself ip a fright* 
M death. * 

^ If the Stridhan of the Hindoos is a form of married 

women’s separate property, which has l^en disliked, 
and perverted by the professional dasses who had the 
power to modify it, the institution which was first the ' 
Udiaa of the Romans, and is now the dot of Continental 
Europe, has received a singular amount of artificial 
encouragement. I have endeavoured to describe to 
you how it originated, but I have yet to state that 
it entered into one of the most famous social experi- 
ments of the Roman Empire. A well-known statute 
of the Emperor Augustus, celebrated by Horace in 
an official ode as the prince’s greatest legislative 
achievement, had for its object the encouragement and 
regulation of marriage and the imposition of penalties 
on celibacy. Among the chief provisions of this 
* Lex Julia et Papia PopjxEa ’ — to give its full title — 
//was a clause compelling opulent parents to create 
'portions, or dotes, for their marriageable daughters. 
This provision of a statute, which very deeply affected 
the Roman law in many ways, must have met with 
general approval, for at a later date we find the same 
^principle applied to the donatio propter nuptial, or 
settlement on the married couple from the husband’s 
side. In the matured Roman law, therefore, singular 
as it may seem to us, parents were under a stiitutory 
obligation to make settlements on their children. 
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has been rather the fashion to speak of these 
experiments of the Roman Emperors on public mo- 
rality as if they totally miscarried — I suppose, from 
some idea that the failure added to the credit of 
the moral regeneration effected by Christianity. But, 
as a matter of fact, the Christian Church conferred 
few civil benefits of greater moment to several 
generations of mankind than in keeping alive the 
traditions of the Roman legislation respecting settled 
property, and in strenuously exerting itself to extend j 
and apply the principles of these disciplinary laws. 
There can be no serious question that, in its ultimate | 
result, the disruption of the Roman Empire was very 
unfavourable to the personal and proprietary liberty ' 
of women. I purposely say, ‘ in its ultimate result,' 
in order to avoid a learned controversy as to their 
|K)sition under purely Teutonic customs. It is very 
possible that the last stages of the process, which it 
is difficult to call anything but feudalisation, were 
more unfavourable to women than the earlier changes, 
which were exclusively due to the infusion of Ger- 
manic usage ; but,' at any rate, the place of women 
under the new system when fully organised was worse r 
than it was under Roman law, and would have been 
very greatly worse but for the efforts of the Church.^ 
One standing monument of these efforts we have 
constantly before us in the promise of the husband in 
the Marriage service, ‘ With all my worldly goods, 1 
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tJiee endow; ’ a formula which sometimes puzzles the 
English lawyer, from its want of correspondence with 
anything which he finds among the oldest rules of 
English law. The words have, indeed, been oc- 
casionally used in English 1^1 treatises, as the text 
of a disquisition on the distinction between Roman 
do8^ to which they are supposed to refer, and the 
doariuniy which is the ‘dower' of lands known to 
English law. The fact is, however, that the tradition 
whudi the Church was carrying on was the general 
1 tradition of the Roman dos^ the practical object being 
I to secure for the wife a provision of which the hus- 

( band could not wantonly deprive her, and which 
would remain to her after his death. The bodies of 
customary law which were built up over Europe were, 
in all matters of first principle, under ecclesiastical 
influences; but the particular applications of a prin- 
ciple once accepted were extremely various. The 
If dower of lands in English law, of which hardly a 
shadow remains, but under which a wife surviving 
her husband took a third of the rents and profits of 
his estates for life, belonged to a class of institutions 
widely spread over Western Europe, very similar in 
general character, often designated as doarium^ but 
differing considerably in detail. They unquestionably 
had their ori^ in the endeavours of the Church to 
revive the Roman institution of the compulsoiy dos^ 
which) in this sense, produced the doariumy even 
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though the latter may have had a partially Germanic 
origin, and even though it occasionally assume (as it 
unquestionably does) a shape very different from the 
original institution, I myself believe that another 
effect of this persistent preaching and encouragement 
is to be found in the strong feeling which is diffused 
through much of Europe, and specially through the 
Latinised societies, in favour of dotation^ or portioning 
of daughters, a feeling which seldom fails to astonish 
a person acquainted with such a country as France by 
its remarkable intensity. It is an economical power 
of considerable imj^ortance, for it is the principal 
source of those habits of saving and hoarding which 
characterise the French people, and I regard it as 
descended, by a long chain of succession, from the 
obligatory provisions of the marriage law of the 
*Emperor Augustus. 

The importance and interest of our subject, when 
treated in all its bearings and throughout its whole 
history, are quite enough to excuse me, 1 trust, for 
having detained you with an account of its obscure 
begimiings. It has been said that the degree in 
which the personal immunity and proprietary capacity 
of women are recognised in a particular state or com-' 
munity is a test of its degree of advance in civilisation ; 
and, though the assertion is sometimes made without 
the qualifications which are necessary to give it value, 
it is very far indeed from being a mere gallant com- 
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monplace. For, inasmuch as no class of similar im- 
portance and extent was, in the infimcy of society, 
placed in a position of such absolute dependence aa 
the other sex, the degree in whidi this dependence 
has step by step been voluntarily modified and re- 
laxed, serves undoubtedly as a rough measure of 
tribal, social, national capacity for self-control — of 
that same control which produces wealth by subduing 
the natural appetite of living for the present, and 
which fructifies in art and learning through subordi- 
nating a material and immediate to a remote, intan- 
gible, and spiritual enjoyment. The assertion, then,, 
that there is a relation between civilisation and the 
proprietary capacities of women is only a form of the 
truth that every one of those conquests, the sum of 
wluch we call civilisation, is the result of curbing 
some one of the strongest, because the primarj*, im- 
pulses of human nature. If we were asked why the 
two societies with which we have been concerned — 
the Hindoos on the one hand, and the Romans and 
all the races to which they have bequeathed their in- 
stitutions on the other — ^have had so widely different 
a history, no reply can be very confidently given, so 
difficult is it, among the vast variety of influences 
acting on great assemblages of men, to single out any 
one or any definite number of them, and to be sure 
that Hiese have operated more powerfully than the 
rest. Tet, if it were absolutely necessary to give an 
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answer, it would consist in pointing to the difference 
in their social history which has been the subject of 
this lecture, and in observing that one steadily car- 
ried forward, while the other recoiled from, the series 
of changes which put an end to the seclusion and 
degradation of an entire sex. 
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land ought to be. Austin is chiefly concerned with 
tlaw as it is. Each trespasses occasionally on the 
domaili of the odier. Unless Bentliam had written 
the treatise called the ‘ Fragment on Government,’ 
Austin’s ‘ Province of Jurisprudence Determined,’ 
which sets forth the basis of his system, would never 
probably have been composed. On the other hand, 
Austin, in his singular discussion of tae theory of 
utility as an index to the Law of God, has entered on 
an investigation of the class followed by Bentham. 
Still the description which I have given of their 
objects is sufficiently correct as a general description, 
and those objects are widely diflerent. Bentham 
onims at the improvement of the law to be effected by 
the application of the principles now indissolubly 
associated with his name. Almost all of his more im< 
portant suggestions have been adopted by the Eng* « 
lish Legislature, but the process of engrafting on the 
law what to each successive generation seem to be 
improvements is in itself of indefinite duration, and 
may go on, Wnd possibly will go on, as long as the 
human race \ lasts. Austin’s undertaking is more 
f- modest. It ^ould be completed, if a Code were 
produced peri^tly logical in order of arrangement 
and perfectly lucid in statement of rule Jurispru* 
doice, the science of positive law, is sometimes spoken 
of nowadays as if it would bring the substance of 
tiie law into a state of indefinite perfection. It would 
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doubtless, if it were carried far, lead indirectly to 
great legal reforms by dispelling obscurities an^ dis- 
sipating delusions, but the investigation of the prin- 
eiples on which the direct improvement of substantive 
legal rules should be conducted belongs nevertheless 
not to the theorist on jurisprudence but to the 
theorist on legislation. 

The portion of Austin’s Lectures which sets forth 
the basis of his system, and which was published 
several years ago as the ‘Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined,’ has long been one of the higher class- 
books in this University ; and, taken together with 
the other lectures more recently given to the world 
(though unhappily in a fragmentary shape), it must 
always, or for a long time to come, be the mainstay 
of the studies prosecuted in this Department. Making f 
the utmost acknowledgment of the value of the book, 

I find it impossible not to recognise the magnitude of 
the difficulties which it occasions to the beginner. 
Those which have their origin in peculiarities of style / 
and which seem to be attributable to the perpetual 
commerce of thought in which the writer lived with 
his precursors, Bentham and Hobbes, I find to be 
practically less grave than difficulties of another sort 
which arise from the repulsion created in the mind by 
the shape in which the conceptions of law, right, and 
duty are presented to it by Austin’s analysis. Of 
course, so &r as this distaste is caused by unpalatable 
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truth, any tenderness shown to it woiild^ be wasted; 
hot even thus it is a misfortune, and, if it be in any 
degree provoked by avoidable causes, such as methods 
of statement or arrangement, no pains bestowed on 
tim attempt to remove it to this extent would be 
thrown away. A very frequent eflfect of forcing on 
students of active mind and industrious habits .a 
system or subject which for some reason or other is 
repugnant to them is to make them regard it as so 
much dogma, as something resting on the personal 
authority of the writer with whose name it happens 
to be associated. Now nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate for the philosophy of law than that the sys- 
tem of the ‘ Province of Jurisprudence Determined ' 
should come to be regarded simply as Austin’s sys- 
tem — as standing by the side of Blackstone’s or 
Hegel’s or any other system — as interchangeable witlf 
it or equivalent to it. For, when certain assumptions 
or postulates have been made, I am fully convinced 
i that the great majority of Austin’s positions follow 
\ as of course and by ordinary logical process. These 
assumptions do not appear to me to be stated 
and described by Austin with sufficient fulness 
j^possibly because, though he is a comparatively 
8ucl»^®™ witer, a part of the enquiries necessary for 
statement had in his day been barely com- 
be seemlH — whatever the cause, the result is that 
^ to me open to the same charge as some of 
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th» greatest ^ters on Political Economy who haye 
omitted to set forth at the outset with adequate dis* 
tinctness the limited objects of their science, and 
who have thus attracted to it a mass of prejudice of 
it may never possibly get rid. The present ^ 
Lecture is an attempt to show wliat a certain 
number of these assumptions or postulates are; in 
that which follows it, I endeavour to show how these 
assumptions are affected by some conclusions which^>- 
we have arrived at in former Lectures during our 
investigation of the early history of society. 

Lectures I. to XL) I think it best for my purpose 
to begin with calling attention to the definition of 
Sovereignty. Beyond all doubt this is the logical 
order of the discussion undertaken by Austin, and I 
find it difficult to understand, except on one hypo- 
fhesis, why, deserting the arrangement of Hobbes, he 
began the discussion of this part of his subject by the 
analysis of Law, Right and Duty, and ended it with an 
account of Sovereignty which it seems to me should 
have come first. I imagine, however, that Blackstone 
influenced him, as he did Bentham, so to sj)eak, by 
repulsion. Blackstone, following Roman Institutional 
writers, begins with a definition of law and proceeds 
to give a theory of the connection of the various legal 
conceptions. The desire to expose the fallacies of 
this portion of the Commentaries furnished Bentham 
with his principal motive for writing the Fragment 
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on Government, and Austin with his chief induce* 
ment to determine the Province of Jurisprudence, 
and the latter seems to me to liave thought that the 
propositions he disputed would be most effectually 
disposed of, if they were contradicted in the order 
given them by their author. However that may be, 
the branch pf my subject on which I shall first have 
to enter may be described as an enquiry into the 
probable mode in which Austin’s analysis would 
have been affected, if he had begun in his first Lec- 
ture with the examination of the nature of Sove- 
reignty. This examination he placed in the Sixth, 
which, so far as the ‘ Province of Jurisprudence ’ is 
concerned, is the last ot his Lectures. 

I believe I may assume that most of my hearers 
are familiar with the general character of the investi- 
gation prosecuted by Austin in the Treatise to which 
I have referred, but, as his definitions are not easily 
carried in the memory in their complete shape, I will 
give his descriptions of an Independent Political So- 
( ciety and of Sovereignty, the two conceptions being 
interdependent and inseparable from one another. 

^ If (he says) a determinate human superior, not 
in the habit of obedience to a like superior, receive 
habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society, 
that determinate superior is Sovereign in that society, 
and the society, including the superior, is a society 
political and independent.’ 
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He then proceeds : * To that determinate superior 
the other members of the society are subject ; or on 
that determinate superior the other members of the 
society are dependent. The position of its other 
members towards that determinate superior is a state 
of subjection or a state of dependence. The mutual 
relation which subsists between that superior and 
them, may be styled the relation of Sovereign and 
Subject, or the relation of Sovereignty and Subjec* 
tion.* 

I may perhaps save the necessity for pan- of the 
amplification and explanation of these definitions con- 
tained in the Oliapter in which they occur, if I state 
Austin’s doctrine of Sovereignty in another way — 
nft)re popularly, though without, I think, any sub- 
stantial inaccuracy. It is as follows : There is, in 
every independent political community — that is, in 
every political community not in the habit of obe- 
dience to a superior above itself — some single person; 
or some combination of persons which has the power] 
of compelling the other members of the community | 
to do exactly as it pleases. This single person or 
group — this individual or this collegiate Sovereign 
(to employ Austin’s phrase) — may be found in every 
independent political community as certainly as the 
centre of gravity in a mass of matter. If the com- 
munity be violently or voluntarily divided into a 
number of separate fragments, then, os soon as 
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each fragment haa settled down (perhaps after an 
interval of anarchy) into a state of equilibrium, the 
Sovareign will exist and with proper care will be 
discoverable in each of the now independent por- 
tions. The Sovereignty over the North American 
Colonies of Great Britain had its seat in one place 
before they became the United States, in another 
place afterwards ; but in both cases there was a dis- 
coverable Sovereign somewhere. This Sovereign, this 
peraon or combination of persons, universally oc- 
curring in all independent political communities, has 
in all such communities one characteristic, common to 

( all the shapes Sovereignty may take, the possession of 
irresistible force, not necessarily exerted but capable 
of being exerted. According to the terminology pre- 
ferred by Austin, the Sovereign, if a single person, is 
/ or should be called a Monarch ; if a small group, 
Vthe name is an Oligarchy ; if a group of considerable 
-ttdimensions, an Aristocracy; if very large and nu- 
^4^nerous, a Democrtusy. Limited Monarchy, a phrase 
perhaps more fashionable in Austin’s day than it is 
now, is abhorred by Austin, and the Government of 
Great Britain he classes with Aristocracies. That 
which ail the forms of Sovereignty have in common 
I is the power (the power but not necessarily the will) 

• to put compulsion without limit on subjects or fel- 
low-subjects. It is sometimes extremely difficult to 
discover the Sovereign in a given State, and, when he 
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or it is discovered, he may fall under no recognised | 
designation, but, where there is an independent 
political society not in a condition of anarchy, the/ 
Sovereign is certainly there. The question of deter* 
mining his character is, you will understand, always \ 
a question of fact. It is never a question of law or i 
morals. He who, when a particular person or group 
is asserted to constitute the Sovereign in a given 
community, denies the proposition on the ground 
that such Sovereignty is an usurpation or a viola- 
tion of constitutional principle, has completely missed 
Austin’s point of view. 

The definitions which I read from the Sixth Lec- 
ture fumish Austin’s tests for discovering the seat 
of Sovereignty in independent states. I will again 
refer to a few of the most important of them, though 
Very briefly. 

First, the Sovereign is a determinate human supe- 
rior. He is not necessarily a single person ; in the f 
modem Western world he is very rarely so ; but he 
must have so much of the attributes of a single per- 
son as to be determinate. If Ife is not a single person, 
he must be a niunber of persons capable of acting inv 
a corporate or collegiate capacity. This part of the 
definition is absolutely necessary, since the Sovereign 
must eflect his exertions of power, must issue his 
orders, by a definite exercise of his will. The pos- 
session of physical power, which is one characteristic 
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Soverdgnty, has as matter of ' historical fact re- 
peatedly been for a time in the hands of a number of 
persons not determiimte, not so connected together as 
to be capable of exercising volition, but such a state 
of things Austin would call anarchy, though it might 
not have all the usually recognised symptoms of a 
revolutionary interval. At tlie same time, the limi- 
tation of Sovereignty to determinate groups, when 
the Sovereign is not an individual, is extremely im- 
portant, since it qualihes the notion of Sovereignty by 
rendering it subject to the various artifices by which 
an exercise of volition is elicited from a corporate 
body. Familiar to us as is the practice of taking the 
opinion of a majority as the opinion of an entire 
group, and natunil as it seems, nothing can be more 
artificial. 

Again, the bulk of the society must obey the' 
superior who is to be called Sovereign. Not the 
whole of the society, for in that case Sovereignty 
would be impossible, but the bulk, the large majority, 
must obey. After the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the British'throne, a certain number of 
Jacobites and a considerable portion of the Scottish 
Highlanders habitually disobeyed or disregarded the 
commands of the British Crown and Parliament, but 
the bulk of the nation, including no doubt the bulk 
of the Jacobites themselves, gave to these commands 
a practical obedience. On Austin’s prindples, there- 
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fore, there is not the least ground for questioning 
the Sovereignty of George the First and Second and 
of the Parliaments elected at their summons. The 
Jacobite view, that the Hanoverian Kings were ex- 
clusively Sovereign in Hanover, would at once be 
thrown aside by Austin as not raising that question 
of fact which is alone disputable under his system. 

Next, the Sovereign must receive an Imbitual • 
obedience from the bulk of the community. In 
European societies professing the Roman Catholic 
faith, the great majority of the population receives a 
variety of directions on points of personal conduct, 
either mediately or immediately, frpm the See of 
Rome. But, compared with the number of times it 
submits itself to the laws of the country it inhabits, 
its obedience to these extrinsic commands is only 
oecasional, and not habitual. At the same time a 
dim appreciation of the principles brought into light 
by Austin may be detected in several famous eccle- 
siastical controversies, which sometimes tend to be- 
come disputes whether the obedience to the See of 
Rome which is actually paid is or is not so frequent 
as to fall under the description of habitual. 

A further characteristic of Sovereignty is immu- ; 
nity from the control of every other human superior. 
The limitation is obviously necessary, for otherwise 
the Governor-General of India in Council would be 
Sovereign, and indeed would exhibit a closer corres* 
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pondence with the more salient features of Sove- 
reignty than almost any other potentate on the face 
of the globe. 

Those who have observed with what slowness 
definite conceptions are developed in the field of his- 
tory and politics will be prepared to hear that this 
whole view of the nature of Sovereignty is older than 
Austin’s work. But, so far as my own knowledge 
extends, I do not think that any material portion of 
it is older than Hobbes. On the other hand, in the 
Leviathan of Hobbes and in the Chapter De Give in 
his Treatise first published in Latin, called the 
Elementa Philosophice^ the analysis of Government 
and Society and the determination of Sovereignty 
are so nearly completed that little could be added to 
them by Bentham and Austin. The originality of 
these later writers, dnd more i>articiilarly of Austin, 
p resides in their much fuller examination of the con- 
ceptions dependent on the notion of Sovereignty — 
l^Nnsitive law, positive duty, sanction and right — ^in 
'■^^^^ing forth the relations of these conceptions to 
superficially resembling them, in (Combating 
objecti ^jjg to the theory by which the entire group of 
notions connected together, and in applying this 
theory td complex states of fact which had 

arisen sin ^ fjQ^bes wrote. There is, however, one 
great differ^ ^ between Hobbes and his latest suc- 
3e86or. The Hobbes was scientific, but 
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his object was less scientific than political. When, 
OTth a keenness of intuition and lucidity of statement 
which have never been rivalled, he has made out a 
case for the universal theoretical existence of Sove- 
reignty, it becomes clear that he has, to say the 
least, a strong preference for monarchies over aris- 
tocracies and democracies, or (to use tlie phraseology 
of the school wliich he founded) for individual over 
corporate Sovereignty. Those of his intellectual 
followers who would have repudiated his politics 
have often asserted that he has been misunderstood, 
and no doubt some sujierficial readers have supposed 
that he was pointing at despotism when he was really 
referring to the essentially unqualified i)owcr of the 
Sovereign what(5ver the form of the Sovereignty 
But I do not think it can in candour be denied that 
his strong dislike of the Long Parliament and of the 
English Common law, as tlie great instrument of 
resistance to the Stuart Kings, has occasionally co- 
loured the language which he uses in examining the 
nature of Sovereignty, Law, and Anarchy ; nor is it 
matter for surprise that he should have been charged 
during his life with having devised his system with 
the secret intention of making his |>cace with the Pro- 
tector, though the accusation itself is sufficiently 
refuted by dates. But Austin’s object is strictly 
scientific. If he has fallen into errors, he has been 
led into them by his philosophy, and his language 
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scarcely ever betrays the colour of Kis political 
opinions. 

Another considerable difference is this. Hobbes^ 
(nt is well known, speculated on the origin of Govern- 
ment and Sovereignty. It is the one fact which 
some persons seem to have learned about him, and 
they appear to think his philosophy sufficiently con- 
demned by it. But Austin barely enters on this 
enquiry ; and indeed he occasionally, though perhaps 
inj'dvertently, uses language which almost seems to 
imply that Sovereignty and the conceptions depen- 
dent on it have an a prion existence. Now in this 
matter I myself hold that the method of Hobbes 
was correct. It is true that nothing can be more 
worthless in itself than Hobbes’s conjectural account 
^ of the origin of society and government. Mankind, 
he Jisscrts, were originally in a state of war. Th^ 
then made a compact under which every man 
abandoned his i)owers of aggression, and the result 
was Sovereignty, and through Sovereignty law, peace, 
and order. The theory is open to every sort of 
objection. There is no evidence of any stage of the 
supposed history, and the little we know of primitive 
man contradicts it. The universal disorder of the 
nice in its infancy may be true of the contests of 
tribe with tril>€ and of family with family; but it is 
not true of the relations of individual man with in- 
dividual man, whom we, on the contrary, first discern 
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living together under a regimen which, if we are 
compelled to employ modem phraseology, we must 
call one of ultra>legality. And, in addition, the 
theory is open to precisely the same objection as the' 
counter-hypothesis of Locke, tliat it antedates the 
modem juridical conception of Conwact. But still I 
think that Hobbes did correctly in addressing him- 
self to the problem, thougii he did little to solve it. 
The duty of enquiring, if not how Sovereignty arose, ' 
at all events throngli what stages it has ]^)assed, is in 
my judgment indispensable. It is only thus that we 
can assure ourselves in what degree the results of 
the Austinian analysis tally with facts. 

There is, in truth, nothing more im2)ortant to the 
student of jurisprudence than that he should carefully 
consider how far the obsen'ed facts of human nature 
and society bear out the assertions which are made 
or seem to be made about Sovereignty by the Ana- I 
lytical Jurists. To begin with, these assertions must-^ 
be disentangled from one another. The first of them 
is that, in every indeiiendent community of men, there j 
resides the power of acting with irresistible force on 
the several members of that community. This may 
be accepted as actual fact. If all the members 
of the community had equal physical strength and 
were unarmed, the power would be a mere result 
from the superiority of numbers ; but, as a matter of 
£u;t, various causes, of which much the most impOTt- 
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ant have been the superior physical strength and 
the superior armament of portions of the com- 
munity have conferred on numerical minorities the 
power of applying irresistible pressure to the indi- 
viduals who make up the community as a whole. 
t<The next assertion is that, in every independent 
political community, that is in every independent 
community neither in a state of nature on the one 
hand nor in a state of anarchy on the other, the 
power of using or directing the irresistible force 
stored-up in the society resides in some person or 
combination of persons Avho belong to the society 
themselves. The truth of this assertion is strongly 
suggested by a certain class of facts, iMjrticularly by 
the political facts of the Western and Modem world ; 
but all the relevant facts, it must be recollected, have 
not been full}* observed. Tlie whole world, of which 
theorists on human nature are extremely apt to for- 
get considerably more than half, and the entire history 
of the whole world, would have to be examined before 
we could be quite sure of the facts, and, if this were 
done, it may be that a great number of the facts would 
not BO strongly suggest the conclusion, or, as I my- 
( self think, the assertion which we are considering- 
would not so much be shown to be false as to be only 
verbally true, and therefore without the value which 
[ it possesses in societies of the type to whicl^our own 
bdougs. An assertion, however, which the great 
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Analytical Jurists cannot be charged with making, 
hut which some of their disciples go very near to 
hazarding, that the Soverdign person or group actU'^ 
ally wields the stored-up force of society by an uncon- 
trolled exercise of w'ill, is certainly never in accord-^ 
ance with fact. A despot with a disturbed brain is 
the sole conceivable example of such ‘Sovereignty. 
The vast mass of influences, which we may call for\ 
shortness moral, perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids | 
the actual direction of the forces of society by its i 
Sovereign. This is the point whicli, of all others, it 
is practically most necessary that the student should 
bear in mind, because it does most to show what the 
Austinian view of Sovereignty really is — ^that it isj. 
the result of Abstraction. It is arrived at by throw- 1 
ing wide all the characteristics and attributes of! 
fiovemment and Society except one, and by con-| 
necting all forms of political superiority together] 
through their common possession of force. The ele- 
ments n^lected in the process are always important, 
sometimes of extreme importance, for they consist of 
all the influences controlling human action except 
force directly applied or directly apprehended ; but 
the operation of thro>ving them aside for purposes of 
classification is, I need hardly say, perfectly le^ti- 
mate philosophically, and is only the application of a 
method in ordinary sd^tific use. 

To put the same thing in another way, that whidi 
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we reject in the process of abstraction by whidb the 
■ conception of Sovereignty is reached is the entire 
(iJustory of each community. First of all, it is the 
history, the whole historical antecedents, of each 
society by which it has been determined where, in 
what person or group, the power of using the social 
force is to reside. The theory of Sovereignty neglects 
the mode in which the result has been arrived at, 
and thus is enabled to class together the coercive 
authority of the great King of Persia, of the Athe- 
nian Demos, of the later Roman Emperors, of the 
Russian Czar, and of the Cro^vn and Parliament of 
IvCireat Britain. Next, it is its history, the entire mass 
of its historical antecedents, which in each commu- 
nity determines how the Sovereign shall exercise or 
forbear from exercising his irresistible coercive power. 
All that constitutes this — the whole enormous aggre« 
gate of opinions, sentiments, beliefs, superstitions, and 
prejudices, of ideas of all kinds, hereditary and ac- 
quired, some produced by institutions and some by 
the constitution of human nature — ^is rejected by the 
Analytical Jurists. And thus it is that, so far as the 

restrictions contained in their definition of Sove- 

¥ 

reignty are concerned, the Queen and ParUament of 
our own country might direct all weakly children to 
be put to death or establish a system of lettres de 
catAgl. 

The procedure of the Analytical Jurists is dosdy 
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analogous to that followed in mathematics and poli- 
tical economy. It is strictly philosophical, but the 
practical value of all sciences founded on abstractions 
depends on the relative importance of the elements 
rejected and the elements retained in the process of 
abstraction. Tried by this test, mntliematical science 
is of greatly more value than political economy, and 
both of them than jurisprudence as conceived by the 
writers I am criticising. Similarly, the misconcep- 
tions to which the Austinian analysis gives rise are 
very similar to those which might be conceived as 
embarrassing the student of mixed mathematics, and 
which do actually embarrass the student of ])olitical 
economy. Just as it is possible to forget the exist 
ence of friction in nature and the reality of other 
motives in society except the desire to grow rich, so 
•the pupil of Austin may be tempted to forget thatj 
there is more in actual Sc— reignty than force, and 
more in laws which are the commands of sovereigns 
than can be got out of them by merely considering 
them as regulated force. I am not prepared to deny 
that Austin occasionally, and Hobbes frequently, (ex- 
press themselves as if their system were not limited 
throughout by the limitation which is at its base. 
All the great masters of Abstraction are, in fact, now 
and then betrayed into speaking or writing as if the 
matenals thrown aside in the purely mental process 
were actually dross. 
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When, however, it has once been seen that in 
Atutin’s sjrsteni the determination of Sovereignty 
(O'OOght to precede the determination of Law, when it 
is once understood that the Austinian conception of 
USovereignty has been reached through mentally uniting 
all fcwms of government in a group by concemng them 
as stripped of every attribute except coercive force, 
and when it is steadily borne in mind that the deduc- 
C tions from an abstract principle are never from the 
nature of the case completely exemplified in facts, 
not only, as it seems to me, do the chief dif&culties 
felt by the student of Austin disappear, but some 
of the assertions made by him at which the beginner 
is most apt to stumble have rather the air of self- 
evident propositions. I dare say you are sufficiently 
acquainted with his treatise to make it enough for me 
to mention some of these propositions, without the* 
amplifications wiiich are necessary for their perfectly 
^ accurate statement. Jurisprudence is the science of 
Positive Law. Positive Laws are Commands, ad- 
dressed by Sovereigns to their Subjects, imposing 
a Duty, or condition of obligedness, or obligation, 
on those Subjects, and threatening a Sanction, or 
Penalty, in the event of disobedience to the Command. 
A Right is the faculty 'or power conferred by the 
Sovereign on certain members of the community tb 
draw down the sanction on a fellow-subject violating^ 
a Duly. Now all these conceptions of Law, Ri^t, 
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Duty and Punishment depend upon the primary con- \ 
ception of Sovereignty, just as the lower links of a j 
chain hanging down depend upon the highest link. But: 
Sovereignty, for the purposes of Austin’s system, has ' 
no attribute but force, and consequently the view here 
taken of ^ law,’ ‘ obligation ’ and ‘ right ’ is a view of 
them regarded exclusively as products of coercive 
force. The ‘ sanction ’ thus becomes the primary and 
most important member of tlie series of notions and 
gives its colour to all the others. Probably nobody 
ever found a difficulty in allowing that laws have thec^ 
character given to them by Austin, so far as such lawa 
have proceeded from formal Legislatures. But many 
persons, and among them some men of powerful 
mind, have struggled against the position that the (, 
great mass of legal rules which have never been pre- 
scribed by the organ of State, conventionally known 
as the Legislature, are commands of the Sove- 
reign. The customary law of all countries which 
have not included their law in Codes, and specially 
the English Common law, have often had an origin 
claimed for them independently of the Sovereign, and 
theories have been propounded on the subject which 
Austin scouts as mysterious and unintelligible. The 
way in which Hobbes and he bring such bodies of 
rules as the Common law under their system is by 
insisting on a maxim which is of vital importance tO\ 
it — Whatever the Sovereign permits, he commands. 
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Until customs are enforced by Courts of Justice, 
they are merely ‘ positive morality,* rules enforced by 
opinion, but, as soon as Courts of Justice enforce 
them, they become commands of the Sovereign, con- 
veyed through the Judges who are his delegates or 
deputies. It is a better answer to this theory than 
Austin would perhaps have admitted that it is 
founded on a mere artifice of speech, and that it 
assumes Courts of Justice to act in a way and from 
motives of which they are quite unconscious. But, 
when it is clearly comprehended that, in this system, 
there are no associations with the Sovereign but force 


or power, the position that what Sovereigns permit 
they command becomes more easily intelligible. 
They command because, being by the assumption 
possessed of uncontrollable force, they could innovate 
without limit at any moment. The Common law 
consists of their commands because they can repeal 
or alter or re-state it at pleasure. Tlie tlieory is 
perfectly defensible as atheorj% but its practical value 
land the degree in which it approximates to truth diflfer 
greatly in different ages and countries. There have 
,^been independent political communities, and indeed 
tliere would still prove to be some of them if the world 
were thoroughly searched, in which the Sovereign, 
^though possessed of irresistible power, never dreams 
jof innovation, and bdieves the persons or groups, by 
|whom laws are declared and applied, to be as much 
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part of the necessaiy constitution of society as he is 
himself. There have again been independent po* 
litical societies in which the Sovereign has enjoyed 
irresistible coercive power and has carried innovation 
to the farthest point; but in which every single asso- 
ciation connected with law would have violence done 
to it if laws were regarded as his commands. The 
Tyrant of a Greek city often satisfied every one of Aus- 
tin’s tests of Sovereignty ; yet it was part of the ac- 
cepted definition of a Tyrant that ‘ he subverted the 
laws,* Let it be understood that it is quite possible- to 
make the theory fit in with such cases, but the process 
is a mere straining of language. It is carried on by 
taking words and propositions altogether out of the 
sphere of the ideas habitually associated with them. 
Before proceeding to speak at some length in my 
hext Lecture of these historical limitations on the 
practical value of Austin’s theories, let me repeat my 
opinion that if the method of discussion which seems 
to me correct had been followed in his treatise, and if 
the examination of Sovereignty had preceded the ex- 
amination of the conceptions dependent on it, a con- 
siderable number of the statements which he has 
made respecting these latter conceptions would have 
appeared not merely innocent but self-evident. Law % 
is here regarded as regulated force, simply because 
force is the one element which has been allowed to 
enter into the primary notion upon which all the 
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otlien depend. The one doctrine of this school of 
jurists which is repugnant to lawyers would lose its 
air of paradox if an assumption were made which, in 
itself theoretically unobjectionable, manifestly ap- 
proximates to practical truth as the course of history 
proceeds — ^the assumption that what the Sovereign 
might alter, but does not alter, he commands. The 
same arrangement would have a further advantage, 
as it seems to me, through the modifications it would 
necessitate Austin’s manner of discussing Morality, 
though the subject is not one which can be here 
treated witli completeness. The position at which 
many readers have stumbled — I do not affect to do 
more than state it in popular language — ^is that tlie 
sanction of moral rules, iis such, is the disapprobation 
which one’s fellow-mcn manifest at their violation. 
It is sometimes construed to mean that the onl/ 
motive for obeying moral rules is the fear of such 
disapprobation. Such a construction of Austin’s lan- 
guage is an ^entire misconception of his meaning ; 
but, if the order of discussion which I advocate had 
been followed, 1 do not think it could ever possibly 
occur to any mind. Let us suppose Austin to have 
completed his analysis of Sovereignty and of the con- 
ceptions immediately dependent on it, law, legal 
right, and legal obligation. He would then have to 
examine that great mass of rules, which men in fact 
dbey, which have some of the characteristics of Uws 
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but which are not (as such) imposed by Sovereigns on 
subjects, and which are not (as such) enforced by the 
sanction supplied by Sovereign power. It would be, 
of course, incumbent on the philosophical jurist to 
examine these rules, because Sovereigns being by his 
hypothesis human superiors are, as human beings, 
subject to them. Austin has, in fact, examined them 
from this point of view in some of liis most in- 
teresting passages. While insisting tliat Sovereignty 
is from the nature of the case incapable of legal 
limitation, he fully admits that Sovereigns are Re- 
strained from issuing some commands and deter- 
minea to issue others by rules which, though they 
are not laws, are of extreme cogency. Th('. Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain are in his view Sove- 
reign — a sovereign aristocracy, as he would call it — 
but, though this aristocracy could for purj)oses of 
argument do anything it pleased, it would 1 k^ out 
raging all experience to assert that it does this. 
That great body of rules which is embodied in con- 
stitutional maxims keeps it from doing some things; 
that great body of rules which in ordinary usage are 
called moral keeps it from doing others. What com- 
mon characteristics has this aggregate of rules which 
operate on men and on Sovereigns, like other men? 
Austin, as you know, names it ^ positive morality/ and 
says that its sanction is opinion, or the disapproval 
of the bulk of the community following on its viola- 
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tioD. Prc^rly understood, this last is an obviously 
true proposition, for what is meant is that public 
disapprobation is the one sanction which all these 
rules have in common. The rule which keeps the 
Crown and Parliament from declaring murder legal, 
and the rule which keeps them from allowing the 
Queen to govern without Ministers, are connected 
together through the penalty attendant on a breach 
-of them, which is tlie strong disapprobation of a 
maiority of Englishmen ; and it is their having a 
sanction of some kind which principally connects 
both rules with laws proper. But, though fear of 
opinion be a motive for obedience to both rules, it 
does not at all follow that the sole motive for obedi- 
ence to both rules is fear of opinion. This fear 
would be allowetl by most people to be the chief, if 
not the exclusive, motive for obedience to consti-c 
tutional rules ; but such an admission involves no 
necessary assertion whatever as to the complete 
sanction of moral rules. The truth is that Austin’s 
system is consistent with any ethical theory ; and, if 
Austin seems to assert the contrary, I think the 
cause is to be sought in his iirra conviction of the 
truth of his own ethical creed, which, I need not say, 
was Utilitarianism in its earlier shape I do not, in- 
deed, for a moment intend to deny tnat the careful 
study of Austin would probably modify the student’s 
view of morals. The discussion of ethics, like many 
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others, is conducted amid much obscurity of thought, 
and there is no specific more sovereign for dispelling 
such obscurity than the association of the cardinal 
terms which enter into our enquiry with absolutely 
consistent meanings, and. the employment of the 
terms with these meanings as a test for the detection 
of equivocal phraseology. It is the one inestimable 
service of the Analytical School to jurisprudence and 
morals that it furnishes them with a rigidly con-' 
sistent terminology. But there is not the faintest < 
reason for thinking that the intelligent and apprecia- 
tive student of the system must necessarily be an 
utilitarian. 

I shall state hereafter what I believe to be the 
true point of contact between Austin's system and 
the utilitarian philosophy. Meantime, devotion to 
this philosophy, coupled with what I hold to be a: 
faulty arrangement, has produced the most serious 
blemish in the * Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined.' The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Lectures are occu- 
pied with an attempt to identify the law of God and 
the law of Nature (so far as these last words can be 
allowed to have any meaning) with the rules re- 
quired by the theory of utility. The lectures contain 
many just, interesting, and valuable observations ; 
but the identification, which is their object, is quite 
gratuitous and valueless for any purpose. Written, 
t doubt not, in the honest belief that they would 
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help to obviate or remove prejudices, they have 
attracted to Austin’s system a whole cloud of preju* 
dices both from the theological and from the philo- 
sophical side. If, however, following the order I 
have suggested, Austin, after concluding the exami- 
nation of the nature of Sovereignty and of positive 
law, had entered on an enquiry into the nature of the 
laws of God, it must have taken the form of an in- 
vestigation of the question how far the charactcxistics 
of the human superiors called Sovereigns can be sup- 
posed to attach to an all-powerful and non-human 
ruler, and how many of the conceptions dependent 
on human Sovereignty must be considered as con- 
tained in his commands. I much doubt whether 
such an enquiry would have seemed called for in a 
treatise like Austin’s. Taken at its best, it is a dis- 
cussion belonging not to the philosophy of law buteto 
the philosophy of legislation. The jurist, properly 
so called, has nothing to do with any ideal standard 
of law or morals. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

SOVEREIGNTY AND EMPIRE. 

The word ‘ law’ has come down to us in close asso- 
ciation with two notions, the notion of or der {uid the 
notion of force. The association is of considerable 
antiquity and is disclosed by a considerable variety 
of languages, and the problem has repeatedly sug- 
gested itself, which of the two notions thus linked 
together is entitled to precedence over the other, 
which of them is first in point of mental conception? 
The answer, before the Analytical Jurists wrote, !S 
would on the whole have been that ‘ law ’ before all 
things implied order. ‘Law, in its most general and 
comprehensive sense, signifies a rule of action, and is 
applied indiscriminately to all kinds of action, whether 
animate or inanimate, rational or irrational. Thus 
we say, the laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics , 
or mechanics, as well as the laws of natbre and of 
nations.’ With these words Blackstone begins that 
Chapter on ‘the Nature of Laws in General,’ whidi 
may almost be said to have made Bentham and 
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Atutin mto Jurists by- virtue of sheer repulsion. 
/The Analytical Jurists, on the other hand, lay down 
unhesitatingly that the notion of force has priority 
over the notion of order. They say that a true law, 
the command of an irresistible Sovereign, enjoins a 
class of acts or a class of omissions either on a subject 
or on a number of subjects, placed by the command 
alike and indifferently under a legal obligation. The 
j characteristic which thus as a matter of fact attaches 
\to most true laws of binding a number of persons, 
taken indifferently, to a number of acts or omissions, 
.determined generally, has caused the term ‘law’ to 
^ extended by metaphor to all uniformities or inva- 
iriable successions in the physical world, in the opera- 
tions of the mind, or in the actions of mankind. Law 
when used in such expressions as the Law of Gravity 
the Law of Mental Association, or the Law of Eeift 
is treated by the Analytical Jurists as a word wrested 
.,from its time meaning by an inaccurate figurative 
extension, and the sort of disrespect with which 
they speak of it is extremely remarkable. But I 
suppose that, if dignity and importance can properly 
be attributed to a word, there are in our day few 
words more dignified and more important than Law, 
in the sense of the invariable succession of pheno- 
mena, physical, mental, or even politico-economical. 
With this meaning, ‘ law ‘ enters into a great deal of 
modem thought, and has almost become the condi- 
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tion of its being carried on. It is difficult at first 
to believe that such an expression as ^ the Reign 
of Law/ in the sense in which the words have been 
popularised by the Duke of Argyll’s book, would 
have been strongly disliked by Austin ; but his 
language leaves little doubt on the point, and more 
than once reminds us that, though his principal 
writings are not mucli more than forty years old, he 
wrote before men’s ideas were leavened to tlie present 
depth by tlie sciences of experiment and observation. 

The statement that, in all languages. Law primarily 
means the command of a Sovereign, and has been 
applied derivatively to the orderly sequences of Nature 
is extremely difficult of verification ; and it may l>e 
doubted whether its value, if it be true, would repay 
the labour of establishing its truth. The difficulty 
would be the greater because the known history of/ 
philosophical and juridical speculation shows us the 
two notions, which as a matter of fact are associated 
with Law, acting and reacting on one another. The ^ 
order of Nature has unquestionably been regarded as i 
determined by a Sovereign command. Many persons 
to whom the pedigree of much of modern thought is 
traceable, conceived the particles of matter which 
make up the universe as obeying the commands of a 
personal God just as literally as subjects obey the 
commands of a sovereign through fear of a pena) 
sanction. On the other hand, the contemplation of 
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ty/otdex in tiie external world has strongly influenced 
the view taken of laws proper by much of the civi- 
lised part of mankind. The Roman theory of a Law 
Natural has affected the whole history of law, and 
this famous theory is in fact compounded of two 
elements, one furnished by an early perception, Greek 
iun origin, of a certain order and regularity in physical 
nature, and the other attributable to an early percep- 
^ tion, Roman in origin, of a certain order and unifor- 
mity amoi.g the observances of the human race, I 
need not here repeat the proof of this which I at- 
tempted to give in a volume published some years 
ago. Nobody is at liberty to censure men or com- 
munities of men for using words in any sense they 
please, or with as many meanings as they please, 
but the dnty of the scientific enquirer is to dis- 
tinguish the meanings of an important word frona 
one another, to select the meaning appropriate to - 
his own purposes, and consistently to employ the; 
word during his investigations in this sense and no 
other. The laws with which the student of Jurispru- 
dence is concerned in our own day are undoubtedly 
O. either the actual commands of Sovereigns, understood 
as the portion of the community endowed with irre- 
{^sistible coercive force, or else they are practices of 
mankind brought under the formula ‘ a law is a com:- 
mand,’ by help of the formula, ‘whatever the Sove- 
reign permits, is his command.’ From the point of 
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view of the Jurist, law is ouly associated with order 
through the necessary condition of every true law 
that it must prescribe a class of acts or omissions, or 
a number of acts and omissions determined generally ; 
the law which prescribes a single act not being a true 
law, but being distinguished as an ‘ occasional * or 
‘ particular ’ command. Law, thus defined and limited, 
is the subject-matter of Jurisprudence as conceived 
by the Analytical Jurists. At present we are only 
concerned with the foundations of their system ; and 
the questions which I wish to raise in the present 
Jjecture are these : has the force which compels obedi- 
ence to a law always been of such a nature that itX 
can reasonably be identified with the coercive force of 
the Sovereign, and have laws always been character- 
ised by that generality w'hich, it is said, alone con- f 
nects them with physical laws or general formulas 
describing the facts of nature? These enquiries may 
seem to you to lead us far afield, but I trust you 
will perceive in the end that they have interest and 
importance, and that they throw light on the limits - 
which must be assigned in certain cases, not to the ! 
theoretical soundness, but to the practical value, ofj 
the speculations we have been discussing. 

Let me recur to Sovereignty, as conceived by theX 
Analytical Jurists. The readers of Austin’s treatise 
will remember his examination of a number of 
existing governments or (as he would say), forms of 
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political superiority and inferiori^, for ilie purpose of 
detenuiniiig the exact seat of sovereignty in each of 
them. This is among the most interesting parts of 
his writings, and his sagacity and originality are no- 
where more signally demonstrated. The problem had 
become much more complex than it was when Hobbes 
wrpte, and even than it was at the date of Bentham’s 
earlier publications. Hobbes, a partisan in England, 
was a keen scientific observer of the political pheno- 
mena of the Continent, and there the political condi- 
tions opt^n to his observation were (putting England 
aside) practically limited to despotism and anarchy. 
But, by the time Austin wrote, England, probably 
considered by Hobbes as the ground on which the 
battle of his principles was to be fought out, hod 
long since become a ‘limited monarchy,’ an expression 
disliked by Hobbes’ successors almost as much as th6 
thinff was by Hobbes himself, and moreover the in- 
fluences of the first French Revolution were begin- 
ning to have their play. France had lately become 
u limited monarchy, and almost all the other Conti- 
nental States had given signs of becoming so. The 
complex political mechanism of the United States 
had arisen on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
even more complicated systems of the German and 
Swiss Confederations in Continental Europe. The 
analysis of political societies, for the purpose deter- 
mining the seat of sovereignly, had obviously become 
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much more difficult, and nothing can exceed the pe- 
netration evinced by Austin in applying this analysis 
to extant examples. 

Nevertheless Austin fully recognises the existence 
of communities, or aggregates of men, in which no 
dissection could disclose a person or group answering 
to his definition of a Sovereign. In the first place, 
like Hobbes, he fully allows that there is a state of/ 
anarchy. Wherever such a state is found, the ques- 
tion of Sovereignty is being actively fought out, and 
the instance given by Austin is that which was never 
absent from Hobbes’s mind, the struggle between 
Charles the First and his Parliament. An acute 
critic of Hobbes and Austin, whom I am permitted to 
identify with Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, insists that 
there is a condition of dormant anarchy, and the 
Feservation is doubtless made to meet such cases as 
that of the United States before tlie War of Seces- 
sion. Here the seat of sovereignty was for years 
the subject of violent dispute in words or on paper, 
and many eminent Americans acquired fame by 
measures which compromised for a time a notorious 
difference of principle, and adjourned a struggle 
which was nevertheless inevitable. It is in fact 
quit^ possible that there may be deliberate ab- 
stinence firom fighting out a question known to be 
undecided, and 1 see no objection to calling the tem- 
porary equilibrium thus produced a state of dormant 
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anarchy. Austin further admits the theoretical 
It^ossihility of a state of nature. He does hot attach 
to it the importance which belongs to it in the specu- 
lations of Hobbes and others, but he allows its exist- 
ence wherever a number of men, or of groups not 
numerous enough to be political, have not as yet been 
brought under any common or habitually acting 
authority. And,, in speaking in this last sentence of 
groups not numerous enough to be political, 1 have 
introduced the most remarkable exception allowed by 
Austin to the rule that Sovereignty is universal 
among mankind. The passage occurs at p. 237 of 
the first volume of the third edition: — 

‘ Let us suppose that a single family of savages 
lives in absolute estrangement from every other com- 
munity. And let us suppose that the father, the 
chief of this insulated family, receives habituat 
obedience from the mother and children. Now, 
since it is not a limb of another and larger commu- 
nity, the society formed by the parents and children, 
is clearly an independent society, and, since the rest 
of its members habitually obey its chief, this indepen- 
dent society would form a society political, in case 
the number of its members were not extremely minute. 
But, nnoe the number of its members is extremely 
minute, it would, 1 beUeve, be esteemed a society in 
a state of nature; that u, a society consisting of per- 
sons not in a state of subjection. Without an spi^- 
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cation of the terms, which would somewhat smack of 
the ridiculous, we could hardly style the society a 
society political and independent, the imperative 
father and chief a monarch or sovereign^ or the 
obedient mother and children subjects.^ 

And then Austin quotes from Montesquieu the 
doctrine that ‘ Political power necessarily implies the 
union of several families.* 

The effect of this passage then is that a society 
may be too small to admit of the application of the 
theory. The employment, Austin says, of his ter- 
minology would be ridiculous in such a case. I be- 
lieve I shall be able to point out to you the significance 
of this appeal to our sense of absurdity, generally a 
a most dangerous criterion ; but at present I merely 
ask you to note the seriousness of the admission, , 
6*nce the form of authority about which it is made, thei 
authority of the Patriarch or Paterfamilias over his 
fiimily, is, at least according to one modem theory,; 
the element or germ out of which all permanent power 
of man over man has been gradually developed. 

There are, however, another set of cases, known 
to us from sources of knowledge of which it is per- 
haps fair to say that (though Austin is in one sense a 
modem writer) they were hardly open when he wrote 
xBases in which the application of his principles is at3 
least difficult and doubtful. It is from no special 
love of Indian examples that I take one from Indi% 
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bat because it happens to be the most modem pre- 
cedent in point. My instance is the Indian Province 
called the Panjaub, the Country of the Five Rivers, 
in the state in which it was for about a quarter of a 
centuiy before its annexation to the British Indian 
Empire. After passing through every conceivable 
phase of anarchy and dormant anarchy, it fell under 
the tolerably consolidated dominion of a half-milit.uy, 
half-]^ligious oligarchy, known as the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs themselves were afterwards reduced to subjec- 
tion by a single chieftain belonging to their order, 
Runjeet Singh. At first sight, there could be no more 
perfect embodiment than Runjeet Singh of Sove- 
reignty, as conceived by Austin. He was absolutely 
despotic. Except occasionally on his wild frontier, he 
kept the most perfect order. He could have com- 
manded anything ; the smallest disobedience to hi^ 
commands would have been followed by death or muti- 
lation, and this was perfectly well known to the enor- 
mous majority of his subjects. Yet I doubt whether 
once in all his life he issued a command which Austin 
would call a law. He took, as his revenue, a prodi- 
gious share of the produce of the soil. He harried 
villages which recalcitrated at lus exactions, and he 
executed great numbers of men. He levied great 
armies ; he had all material of power, and exercised 
it in various ways. But he never made a law. The 
rules which regulated the life of his subjects were 
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derived from their immemorial usages, and these 
rules were administered by domestic tribimals, in 
families or village-communities — that is, in groups noi 
larger or little larger than those to which the appli- 
cation of Austin’s principles cannot be effected, on 
his own admission, without absurdity. 

1 do not for a moment assert that the existence 
of such a state of political society falsifies Austin’s 
theory, as a tlieory. The great maxim by whicfi ob- 
jections to it are disposed of is, as I have so often 
said before, ‘What the Sovereign permits, he com- 
mands.’ The Sikh despot permitted heads of house- 
holds and village-elders to prescribe rules, therefore 
these rules were his commands and true laws. Now 
we can see that an answer of this kind might havec 
some force if it were made to an English lawyer who 
denied that the Sovereign hi England had ever com- 
manded the Common law. The Crown and Parliament 
command it, because the Crown and Parliament permit 
it; and the proof that they permit it is that they could 
change it. As a matter of fact, since the objection 
was first advanced, the Common law has been 
largely encroached upon by Act of Parliament, and, 
in our own day, it is possible that it may come to owe 
the whole of its binding force to statute. But my 
Oriental example shows that the difficulty felt by the 
old lawyers about the Common law may have once 
deserved more respect than it obtained from Hobbes 
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(y]and his successors. Runjeet Singh never did or 
jcould have dreamed of changing the civil rules under 
which his subjects lived. Probably he was as strong 
a believer in the independent obligatory force of such 
rules as the elders themselves who applied them. 
An Eastern or Indian theorist in law, to whom the 
assertion was made that Kunjeet Singh commanded 
these nilea, would feel it stinging him exactly in that 
sense of absurdity to which Austin admits the appeal 
to be legitimate. The theory remains true in such a 
case, but the truth is only verbal. 

You must not suppose that I have been indulging 
in a merely curious speculation about a few extreme 
cases to which the theorj’ of Sovereignty, and of Law 
founded on it, will not apply without straining of 
t {language. In the first place, the Punjaub under 
I'Runjeet Singh may be taken as a type of all Orientfd 
1 communities in their native state, during their rare 
intervals of peace and order. They have ever been 
despotisms, and the commands of the despots at their 
head, harsh and cruel as they might be, have always 
f been implicitly obeyed. But then these commands, 
save in 80 fiir as they served to organise administra- 
tive machinery for the collection of revenue, have not 
I been true laws ; they have been of the class called by 
^ Austin occasional or particular commands. The truth 
is that the one solvent of local tod domestic usage in 
tboM parts of the world of which we have any real 
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knowledge has been not the command of the Sove- 
reign but the supposed command of the Deity. In 
India, the influence of the Braliminical treatises on 
mixed law and religion in sapping the old customary 
law of the country has always been great, and in 
some particulars, as I tried to explain on a former 
occasion, it has become greater under English rule. 

It is important to observe that, for the purposes 
of the present enquiry, the state of political society 
which I have described as Indian or Oriental is a far 
more trustworthy clue to the former condition of the 
greatest part of the world than is the modem socialj 
organisation of Western Europe, as we see it before* 
our eyes. It is a perhaps not unreasonable impres- 
sion that Sovereignty was simpler and more easily 
discovered in the ancient than in the modern world. 
The critic of Hobbes and Austin, whom I before 
quoted, writes, ‘ in every state of which we read, 
whether Greek, Phcenician, Italian, or Asiatic, there 
was a Sovereign of some sort whose authority was ab- 
solute while it lasted and he adds that, * if Hobbes 
had tried to write an imaginary history of mankind 
he could not have constructed one better fitted fiw 
his purpose than the history of the foundation and 
establishment of the Roman Empire.’ I put aside 
for awhile the consideration of the Roman Empire, 
and my reasons for doing so will become apparent 
afterwards ; but, if we ^ve our attention to empires 
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legUtlaUon must be conceived as having been intro- 
duced into the world through the empire of the 
^Etomans. Unless these changes had taken place, I do 
a-not believe that the system would ever have been 
engendered in the brain of its authors. Wherever 
’ these changes have not taken place, I do not believe 
the application of the system to be of value. 

The most nearly universal fact which can be 
I asserted respecting the origin of the political commu- 
! nities called States is that they were formed by the 
I coalescence of groups, the original group having been 
in no case smaller than the patriarchal family. But 
in the communities which came into existence before 
the Roman Empire, and in those which have been 
slightly affected by it or not at all, this coalescence 
was soon arrested. There are some traces of the 
process everywhere. The hamlets of Attica coaleSsce 
to form the Athenian State; and the primitive 
Roman State is formed by the coalescence of the 
minute communities on the original hills. In very 
many Indian village-communities there are signs 
of smaller elements combining to make them up. 
But this earlier coalescence soon stops. In a later 
stage, political communities, %vearing a superficial 
resemblance to the Roman Empire, and often of 
very great territorial extent, are constructed by one 
community conquering another or one chieftain, at 
the head of a single community or tribe, subjugat- 
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ing great masses of population. But, independently 
of the Roman Empire and its influence, the separate; 
local life of the small societies included in thesei 
great States was not extinguished or even much en- 
feebled# They continued as the Indian village-com- 
munity has continued, and indeed, even in their most 
glorious forms, they belonged essentially to that type 
of society. But the process of change by which the 
States of the modem world were formed has been 
materially difierent from this. The smaller groups 
have been much more completely broken up* and 
absorbed in the larger, the larger have again been 
swallowed up in still wider, and these in yet wider 
areas. Local Ufe and village custom have not, it is 
true, decayed everywhere in the same degree. There 
is much more of them in Russia than in Germany ; 
iflore of them in Germany than in England ; more of 
them in England than in France. But on the whole, 
whenever the modem State is formed, it is an as- 
semblage of fragments considerably smaller than 
those which made up empires of the earlier type, 
and considerably liker to one another. 

It would be rash to lay down confidently which 
is cause and which is consequence, but unquestion- 
ably this completer trituration in modem societies of 
the groups which once lived with an independent 
life has proceeded concurrently with much greater^ 
activity in legislation. Wherever {he primitive oon- 

c c 2 
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a long series of earlier conquerors, have swept over 
the village-communities, but after including them in 
a nominal empire they have imposed no permanent 
obligation beyond the payment of tax or tribute. If 
on some rare occasions they have attempted the en- 
forced religious conversion of subjugated populations*, 
the temples and the rites have been i.t most changed 
in the villages, while the civil institutions have been 
left untouched. Here in England the struggle be- 
tween the central and the local power has followed 
a very different course. We can see plainly that 
the King’s law and the King’s courts have been 
perpetually contending against the local law and the 
local courts, and the victory of the King’s law has 
drawn after it the long series of Acts of Parliament 
founded on its principles. The whole process can 
j only be called legislation ever increasing in energj^, 
j until the ancient multifarious law of the country 
1 has been all but completely abolished, and the old 
usages of the independent communities have degene- 
rated into the customs of manors or into mere habits 
having no sanction from law. 

There is much reason to believe that the Roman 


Empire was the source of the influences which have 
led, immediately or ultimately, to the formation 
of highly-centralised, actively-legislating, States. It 
.was the first great dominion which did not merely 


lax, but legislated also. The process was spread 
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over many centaries. If I had to fix the epochs of 
its commencement and completion, I should place 
them roughly at the issue of the first Edictumr 
Provinciale, and at the extension of the Romani 
citizenship to all subjects of the empire, but no doubt^ 
the foundations of the change were laid considerably 
before the first period, and it was continued in some 
ways long after the last. But, in the result, a vast , 
and miscellaneous mass of customary law was broken j 
up and replaced by new institutions. Seen in this 
light, the Roman Empire is accurately described 
in the Prophecy of Daniel. It devoured, brake in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with its feet. 

The irruption of the barbarian races into the 
Empire diffused through the communities included in 
it a multitude of the primitive tribal and village 
fdeas which they had lost. Nevertheless no society 
directly or indirectly influenced by the Empire lias ; 
been altogether like the. societies formed on that more | 
ancient system which the immobility of the Eastj 
has continued till we can actually observe it. In all 
commonwealths of the first kind, Sovereignty is more/ 
or less distinctly associated with legislative power, andj 
the direction in which this power was to be exercised 
was in a considerable number of countries clearly 
chalked out by the jurisprudence which the Empire 
left behind it. The Roman law, from which the 
most ancient legal notions had been almost wholly 
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expelled, was palpably the great solvent of local usage 
everywhere. There are thus two types of organised 
<^political society. In the more ancient of these, the 
great bulk of men derive their rules of life from 
the customs of their village or city, but they occa- 
sionally, though most implicitly, obey the commands 
of nil Jibsolute ruler who takes taxes from them but 
never legislates. In the other, and the one with 
^which we are most familiar, the Sovereign is ever 
more actively legislating on principles of his own, 
while local custom and idea are ever hastening to 
decay. It seems to me that in the passage from one 
of these j>olitical systems to another, laws have dis- 
tinctly altered their character. The Force, for ex- 
ample, which is at the back of law, can only be 
called the same by a mere straining of language. 
Customary law — a subject on ,vhich all of Austin’S 
remarks seem to me comparatively unfruitful — ^is not 
obeyed, as enacted law is obeyed. When it obtains 
! over small areas and in small natural groups, the 
I penal sanctions on which it depends are partly opin- 
I ion, partly superstition, but to a far greater extent 
an instiiict almost as blind and unconscious as that 
which produces some of the movements of our bodies. 
The actual constraint which is required to secure 
conformity with usage is inconceivably small. When^ 
however, the rules which have to be obeyed once 
qxnanate from an authority external to the small 
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natural group and forming no part of it, they wear a 
character wholly unlike that of a customary rule. They 
lose the assistance of superstition, probably that of 
opinion, certainly that of spontaneous impulse. The 
force at the back of law comes therefore to be purely 
coercive force to a degree quite unknomi in societies 
of the more primitive type. Moreover, in many 
communities, this force has to act at a very great 
distance from the bulk of the persons exposed to it, 
and thus the Sovereign who wields it has to deal with 
great classes of acts and with great classes of* per- 
sons, rather than with isoLatcd acts and with indivi- 
duals. Among the consequences of this necessity are 
many of the characteristics sometimes supposed to be 
inseparable from laws, their indifferency, their inex- 
orablenesB, and their generality. 

• And as the conception of Force associated with 
laws has altered, so also, I think, has the conception 
of Order. In the elementary' social groups formed 
by men of the Aryan race, nothing can be more mo- 
notonous than the routine of village custom. Never- 
theless, in the interior of the households which 
together make up the village-community, the des- 
potism of usage is replaced by the despotism or 
paternal authority. Outside each threshold is im- 
memorial custom blindly obeyed; inside is the Patria 
Potestas exercised by a half-civilised man over wife, 
child, and slave. So far then as laws are commaiids. 
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they would be associated in this stage of sociely less 
with invariable order than with inscrutable caprice; 
and it is easier to suppose the men of those times 
looking to the succession of natural phenomena, day 
and night, summer and winter, for types of regularity, 
than to the words and actions of those above them 
who possessed coercive power over them. 

The' Force then which is at the back of laws 
was not always the same. The Order which goes 
with them was not always the same. They have 
only gradually attracted to themselves the attributes 
which seem essential to them not only in the popular 
I view but to the penetrating eye of the Analytical 
Jurist. Their generality and their dependence on the 
coercive force of a Sovereign are the result of the 
i great territorial area of modern States, of the com- 
minution of the sub-groups which compose them, and 
vabove all of the example and influence of the Roman 
Commonwealth under Assembly, Senate, and Prince, 
which from very early times was distinguished 
from all other dominations and powers in that 
it brake up more thoroughly that which it de- 
voured. 

It has sometimes been said of great systems of 
thought that nothing but an accident prevented their 
coming into existence centuries before their actual 
bi;^. No such assertion can be made of the system 
of Analytical Jurists, which could not have been 
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conceived in the braiD of its authors till the time was 
fully ripe for it. Hobbes’s great doctrine is plainlyl 
the result of a generalisation which he had oppor- 
tunities imrivalled in that day for effecting, since 
during the virility of his intellect he was as much on 
the Continent as in England, first as a travelling tutor 
and afterwards as an exile flying from civil disturb- 
ances. Independent!}' of English affairs, which he 
certainly viewed as a strong partisan, the phenomena 
which he had to observe were governments rapidly 
centralising themselves, local privileges and juris- 
dictions in extreme decay, the old historical bodies, 
such as the French Parliaments, tending for the time 
to become furnaces of anarchy, the only hope of 
order discoverable in kingly power. These were 
among the palpable fruits of the wars which ended 
if! the Peace of Westphalia* The old multiform 
local activity of feudal or qiiasi-feudal society was 
everywhere enfeebled or destroyed ; if it had con- 
tinued, the system of this great thinker would almost 
certainly have never seen the light ; we have heard 
of a village Hampden, but a village Hobbes is incon- 
ceivable. By the time Bentham wrote, and while hej 
was writing, the conditions which suggest the Analy- 
tical System of Jurisprudence presented themselves 
still more distinctly. A Sovereign who was a de- 
mocracy commenced, and a Sovereign who wasi^ 
despot completed, the Codification of the laws of 
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France. There had never before in the modem world 
been so striking an exemplification of the proposition 
that, what the Sovereign permits, he commands, be- 
cause he could at any time substitute an express com- 
mand for his tacit permission, nor so impressive a 
lesson in tlie far reaching and or. the whole most 
beneficial results which might be expected from the 
increased activity of Sovereigns in legislation proper. 

No geniuses of an equally high order so completely 
[divorced themselves from history as Hobbes and 
Bentham, or appear, to me at all events, so completely 
(under the impression that the world had always been 
more or less as they saw it. Bentham could never 
get rid of the idea that imperfect or perverse appli- 
cations of his principles had produced many things 
with which they had nothing whatever to do, and I 
know no more striking instance of an historical mii^^ 
conception (though at the time a very natural one) 
than Hobbes’s comparison of privileged corporations 
and organised local groups to the parasites which the 
physiology then becoming fashionable had shown to 
live in the internal membranes of the human body. 
We now know that, if we are forced to use a physiolo- 
gical illustration, these groups must rather be com- 
pared to the primary cells out of which the whole 
human body has been built up. 

But, if the Analytical Jurists &iled to see a great 
deal which can only be explained by the help of hia* 
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tory, they saw a grea|; deal which even in our day iB3 
imperfectly seen by those who, so to speak, let them- 
selves drift with history. Sovereignty and Law, 
regarded as facts, had only gradually assumed a 
shape in which they answered to the conception of 
them formed by Hobbes, Benthain, and Austin, but 
the correspondence really did exist by their time, 
and was tending constantly to become more i)erfect. 
They were thus able to frame a juridical termino- 
logy which had for one virtue that it was rigidly con- (( 
sistent mth itself, and for another that, if it did not 
completely express facts, the qualificatiens of its accu- !' i 
racy were never serious enough to deprive it of value 
and tended moreover to become less and less important 
as time went on. No conception of law and society 
has ever removed such a mass of undoubted delusion. 
The force at the disposal of Sovereigns did in fact act 
largely through laws as understood by these Jurists, 
but it acted confusedly, hesitatingly, with many mis- 
takes and vast omissions. They for the first time^t. 
saw all that it was capable of effecting, if it was ap- 1 
plied boldly and consistently. All that has followed 
is a testimony to their sagacity. I do not know a 
single law-reform effected since Bentham’s day which 
cannot be traced to his influence ; but a still more 
startling proof o the clearing of. the brain produced 
by this system, even in an earlier stage, may be found 
in Hobbes. In his ' Dialogue of the Common Laws/ he 
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argues for a fusion of law and equity, a registration 
of titles to land, and a systematic penal code — ^three 
measures whick we are on the ere of seeing carried 
out at this very moment. 

. The capital fact in the mechanism of modem 
(States is the energy of legislatures. Until the fact 
existed, 1 do not, as I have said, believe that the 
system of Hobbes, Bentham and Austin could have 
been conceived ; wherever it exhibits itself imper> 
fectly, I think that the system is never properly 
appreciated. The comparative neglect with which 
German writers have treated it seems to me to be 
explained by the comparative recency of legislative 
activity in Germany. It is however impossible to 
observe on the connection between legislation and 
the analytical theory of law without having the 
mind carried to the famous addition wliich Benthaift 
and Austin engrafted on the speculations of Hobbes. 
yThis addition consisted in coupling them with the 
doctrine or theory of utility — of the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number considered as the basis of 
law and morals. What, then, is the connection, essen- 
tial or historical, between the utilitarian theory and 
the analytical theory of law? I certainly do not 
affect to be able, especially at the close of a lecture, to 
exhaust a subject of such extent and difficulty, but 
/I have a few words to say of it. To myself the 
i most interesting thing about the theory of Utility is 
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tfiat it presupposes tho lheory of EquaUtj. The|^ 
greatest number is the greatest number of men 
taken as units ; * one shall only count for one,’ said 
Bentham emphatically and over and over again. In 
fact, the most conclusive objection to the doctrine 
would consist in denying this equality ; and I have 
myself heard an Indian Brahmin dispute it on the 
ground that, according to the clear teaching of his 
religion, a Brahmin was entitled to twenty times as 
much ha[)pincss as anybody else. Now how did 
this fundamental assumption of equality, which (I 
may observe) broadly distinguishes Bentham’s theo- 
ries from some systems with which it is supposed 
to share the rc]»roach of having pure selfishness for 
its base — ^how did it suggest itself to Bentham’s 
mind ? He saw plainly — nobody more clearly — 
♦hat men are not as a fact equal ; the proposition 
that men are by nature equal he expressly denounced 
as an anarchical sophism. Whence then came the 
equality which is a postulate of his famous doctrine 
aDout the greatest happiness of tlic greatest number? 
I venture to think that this doctrine is nothing more ’ 
than a working rule of legislation, and that in this 
form it was originally conceived by Bentham. As- 
sume a numerous and tolerably homogeneous com- 
munity — assume a Sovereign whose commands take 
a legislative shape — assume great energy, actual or 
potential, in this legislature — ^the only possible, the 
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only concdvable, principle which can gnide legisla- 
tion on a great scale is the greate;p^appineBs of the 
greatest number. It is in fact a rondition of legis- 
lation which, like certain characteristics of laws, has 
Q. grown out of the distance from which sovereign 
power acts upon subjects in modern political so- 
U cieties, and of the necessity under which it is thereby 
placed of neglecting differences, even real differences, 
between the units of which they are composed. Ben- 
tham was in truth neither a jurist nor a moralist in 
the proper sense of the word. He theorises not on 
law but on legislation ; when carefully examined, he 
may be seen to be a legislator even in morals. No 
doubt his language seems sometimes to imply that 
he is explaining moral phenomena ; in reality he 
wishes to alter or re-arrange them according to a 
working rule gathered from his reflections on legist 
lation. This transfer of his working rule from 
legislation to morality seems to me the true ground 
of the criticisms to which Bentham is justly open 
as an analyst of moral facts. 
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A cceptance of stock, eiiect of. i es ; 

not always Toluntary. ib . ; by King 
of Erin from the Exnperor, 165 ; from 
the saoceesor of St. Patrick, 166 
Agnatic kindrtod in Roman law, 106. 112 
aI^, Book of, 12 ; probably oldest of 
the Irish Law Tracts, 24 ; relates the 
story of Cormac, 37 ; adTanced legal 
riewB of, 45 ; on dog-6ghts and bees, 
46 ; on rale of legitimacy, 63, 69 ; on 
fuidhir tenancy, 174; on distribution 
of the Irish funily, 208; on the 
Geilfine group, 219 

Aires, the nobles, 136 ; seven grades of, 
ib. 


Alfred, feud law of. 303 

Alienation of tribal lands, how limited, 
108; in Hindoo law, 100; in Russia, 
t6. ; decision of Ma^Lcas High Court 
on, 110 

Analytical Jurists, the, 343 ; Bentham 
on l^slation, Austin on juxispru- 
dsnce, t&. ; Hobbes on government, 
354 ; assertions of, in regard to sove- 
reignty, 357 : on force and order, 372 ; 
limits of analytical system, 386 ; in- 
fluence of the analytic system, 397 

Anglo-Norman settlement in Ireland, 
effects of; 54 

Argyll, Duke of, on the * Reign of Law,* 
373 

Aristocracy, modem, the rise of, 180; 
original in some communities, 188 ; a 
sovereign government, 850 

Axi^ customs, bond behreen East and 
West, 20. ^ Institutions. 

Athena, formed flrmn a coalesc enc e of 
vUla^ communities, 84; its empira 
not legislative, 885 


Augustus. Marriage Law of, 886 
Austin. John, unknown abroad, 848 
his * Province of Jurispradenee de- 
termined,’ 345 ; nature of his proposi- 
tions. 346; hts definition of eove- 
reignty, 847, 348 ; the individual or 
collegiate aoveretgn, 849 ; varioua 
forms of monarchy, 350 ; the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, an aristocracy, 
ib. ; the soverei^ determinate, 351 ; 
obeyed by the large majority, 352 ; 
must receive habitual obMience, 363 ; 
difficulty as to obedience to the See of 
Rome, to. ; ancontrolled by any human 
superior, ib.\ compared with Hobbes, 
354. 366 ; force of society, 358 ; 
sovereignty an abstraction, 869 ; eli- 
mination of bisUNrical influences, 860 ; 
scientific method, 861 ; law di^pend- 
ent upon sovereigntj, 862; right, 
duty, and punishms^ 868; cus- 
tomary law, lb. ; sovereigns oommand 
what th^ permit, 864; tJ^ Greek 
tyrants, 865; theory of morality, 
866, 367 ; his ntilitarianism, 868 : on 
law of God, 869 ; the most ssrious 
blemish in his work, ib. ; his analyris 
of extant governments, 876 ; on anar- 
chy, 377 ; on state of nature, 878 ; 
DO sovereign in very small group, 
879; Quotes Montesquieu, f5. ; on 
pezticnlar commands, 882; on cn»< 
tomary law, 392 


B enefices, sonreeof frudaSum, 154 
Bentham, Jeremy, on evideooe, 
49; deals with le gisl at ion gather than 
jurispradenee, 848 his inflususs 
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BlfiffB 

on Uw zcfoms, 897; his working 
rule true in l^giiiatiOB zstber Uun in 
monlif 400 

Birth and wanlth, opposition between, a 
modem idea, 184 

Birthright, the reward of the distributer 
of an eetate, 197 : to be diatingnishod 
from mmogeniture, t8.; eomeUmes 
ei^ojed by the vounger eon, ; 
thus connected witn borough Englieh, 
ih. 

Bieho{>R, Andrat Irish, multitude and 
aerrile position of, 236; dependent 
on religims houses, 286; religious 
kinship, 287 

Blackstone on borough English, 222; 
on hasards of taking distress, 278; 
his method opposed by Bentham and 
Austin, 847; his definition of law, 
87. 

Bo^ire, or cow-nobleman, 185; an eu- 
riched Masant, 166 

Borough English, 222 ; similar custom 
in Uw of Wales, 228 

Bnicton on primogeniture, 126 ; on dis- 
traint, 270, 277 

Brahmins, the only true casto, 246; 
Uieir dislike of woman’s property, 
826 ; authors of ' Suttee,' 886 

Brehou Laws. See Irish Law Tracts 

Brehons, the, a class of professional law- 
yers, 24; hereditary, t6. ; compared 
with the Druids, 28, 82; universal 
refereea, ib , ; their schools numerous, 
ib.: their cosmogony, 84; the king 
and the brehon, 86 ; judges but not 
prieite, 88 ; aet^ by arbitration, f6. ; 
on tdlnntary submission of litigants, 
48 ; dedared law through hypothetical 
oases, 44 ; influence ^ their self-as- 
sertion, 61 : with their pnpils consti- 
tuted a true family, 243 ; incorrootly 
deseribed as a caste, 244; became 
hereditary, 245; accompanied dis- 
tmlner in action of distress, 286; 
fM)ui1y and reaaonableneas displayed 
in the law of distress, 291 

Bride-prioe, widely diffused Aryan cus- 
tom, 894 

Bnroe, Hr., on influence of the Roman 
Bmpir^ 166 

Burton, Hr„ on legitimacy in Scotland, 
60; on snocmsion, 204 


CHUr 

pjESAB, his description of the Celts 

V in Oanl, 6 ; on the writing of the 
Oanls, 18; his aoeonnt of the 
Dmide, 28; of the three Celtie 
orders, 29; fuled to oheerre the 
diTisions of septs and families, 80; 
found the Celts polygamous^ 69; 
on noble class among Celts, 182 ; 
on the debtors of Celtic chiefli, 167' 

Canon Law, origin of, 63 ; on oonsan- 
g^ity, 2! 8 

Capital, formerly more important than 
land, 1 68 ; iu the hands of the nobles, 
169; sonrce power over the poorer 
classes, (b. 

* Capitis Deminutio,’ of the Roman law, 
218 

Caste, origin of, 244 ; tenden^ of trades 
to become heredit^, 246 ; Brahmins 
the only true heremtaiy caste, 46.; 
resemblance to literary fosterage in 
the Brehon Tracts, 246 

Cattle, wealth in, 137 ; reward of ser- 
vice to the chiet 142 ; object of a 
Kafir chiefs retainers, 143 ; cattia 
stealing, 144 ; in Ireland a ' survival,* 
ib. ; importance of in early ages, 147 ; 
original 'capital,* 46.; origin of pe- 
cunia, 148 ; their importance in Ro- 
man law and among the Hindoos, ib. ; 
most valuable whou men settled to 
cultivate land, ib, ; meosiuv of vriue. 

1 49 ; in Brehon laws, i6. ; mlue offor 
labour in tillage, ib. ; cause of their 
protection in Rome and Imlia, 160; 
Irish system of giving stock, 161 ; 
source of .vassalage, 162; resembling 
coYnmendation, 168 ; source of power 
to the nobles, 168 ; regulated by the 
Brehon laws, 169; distrain^of, 262 ; 
impounding, 263 

Ceile, or Kyle, a vassal to the chief, 
168 

Celtic societies, 4 ; three orders of, 29 ; 
polygamy among, 69; land sj'stem, 
96; society described by Sir W. Scott, 
141 

Chief, Ancient Aryan, or King, appears 
aa priest, judge, and o^»tain, 86 

Chief, the riecUve, anccem the patri- 
archal power 117; aometimea with 
Council of Sneman, ib, ; his statu^ 
119 sej,; the fmoxoa of primogeni- 
tnre, 120; Irish tribal cnief, 127; 
the Norman noUea as Irish chieft, 
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128; TClalions of chief ami trilM) 
128 ; growth of bin power orer the 
land, 130; lus position in the Bre- 
hon laws, 132 ; neeessarilv rich, 
133; not in landL but in cattle, 134; 
power increiised by giving stock, 157 ; 
right of refection, 161 ; emplovedthe 
fuidhirs on his lands, 173 ; derivod 
great increase of power by so doing, 
177; private estates of, 193; in- 
stances of estates divided by, 194 ; 
possessed power of distributing in- 
heritances, 1U6 ; his family* venerated 
as representing the purest bUH>d, 200 ; 
eldest relative pivforred to eldest sun, 
201 

Ihristiaiiity intr<Kluced writing to the 
ruder nations, 13; afFeeted the lire- 
hon laws, 55, 58 ; rostraiited llie 
liberty of divorce, 60 
Minrch, Ancient Irish, 235 
Church, the Christian, its influence on 
(Mntmets, 56 ; on wills nwl private 
property, 104 ; in favour of women. 
887 ; promoted dotation, 338 
Uans, iScottish, 6 

kKle Napjl5oii, on personal revenge, 303 
Join and Livery, oppressive nature of 
in Ireland, 126, 161 
Jollei*tive owner^ip of the soil, primi- 
tive and universal, 1 
J^itatus, the companions of the King, 
*38; the Royal Household, 139. ike 
Companions 

}oinmeudation, cfleirts oi^ 130, 154; lur- 
eounted for, 155 ; illustrated in Bre- 
hon Tracts. 156 ; incurred by accept- 
ing stock, 165 

iJouipsnions of Uie King, 138 ; of Erin, 
139 uof Iceland. 140 ; of Highland 
chie^ 141 ; of Teutonic kings, ib . ; 
ever 3 nrhere rewarded by gifts of land, 
i5. ; and of cattle, 142 ; their status 
at first servile, 145; when free, not | 
the king’s near kindred, sft. 
>Hnpufgation, an ancient test of tmth, 
48 

>>osangainity. Sm Kinship 
>)ntracts, copeeptSon of^ due to the 
Chuicb, 66 ; inflnenoe of the Chnzeh 
upon, 104 

Jostribnto^ negligence, principles of, in 
ancient Irish laws, 46 
Dootck Hr., on origin of English insti- 
tiitions, 295 


DUDHTHACH 

Corns Besoim. one of the Irish Law 
Tracts, 66; deals chiefly with con- 
tracts,' V5. and limitations of contract, 
68; on tribal property, 103; Uas 
of author towards the Church, 104 ; 
on alienation of trilail land, 111, 191 
Coshering, oppressive nature uft^ in Ire- 
land, 128, 161 

Co-tenancy, Irish law of, 112 
Cultivating groups, 113 
Ciimhal, a measure of value, 149; ori- 
ginally a femnlo slave, ih. 

Custumals, FreneJi manuals of feudal 
rules, 6 


D AEltSTOCK Tenure, Law of, 162, 
I.jH; reiliioed the vassals to servi- 
tude. 159; often became permanent, 
162 

l)ais4 nt. Hr., his history of Bnmt Njal, 
140 ; on Norse customs, 288 
Davis, Sir J., on Irish law, 28 ; on 
Irish Land, 98 ; on Irish oppression, 
127; oil right of refection, 161 ; de- 
nounces the Krie-Fine, 170 ; on 
Tanistry, 205 ; on (iavelkind, 185, 
200 ; on degeneracy of tlie Normans 
settled in Irtdand, 247 
*l)harna,’ Uie Hindoo custom of sitting, 
40. 297, 298 ; Lord Toignroouth’s ac- 
count of, 299 ; sanctions of, 800 ; 
modem prohibition of, 301 ; survives 
in native Indian States, 304 
; Distress, Law of, 8 ; forms a large part 
of Brehon law, 39. See Legal Reme- 
dies 

Dithiin, delay in pound, 281 
Ditniarsh, Aristocracies in, 230 
Divorce, the liberty of, facilitated the 
introduction of monogamy, 60; rc- 
stnined by Christian moiality, ih. 
liooiol, on English copyholds, 126 
Dotation, cf»mpiilsoTy in Romn J^aw, 
336 ; promoted by the diristian 
Cliureli, 338 : its power id. Fnwee, 
339 ’iv 

Druids, mentioned in the Bt^shr Law 
Tracts, 28 ; described bp Chsmir and 
Rtrabo, ib . ; their funcUoos, 81 ; re- 
sembled the Brehons, 32; bcHeved 
in the immortality of the eml, 46 
Dubbthach, compile of the Benebtis 
Mor, 22; Ueemd bv 8t. Patriefc, ib. 
resembles the chief IhroM if CnDur, 86 
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Duffmore, Bav. on the retainer! of 
Sadr ehie(&, 148; on Kafir law 
sttits, 802 

Danin, M., on French hoose-oonimnni- 
nee, 80 


TjlDWARD I., his decision in favour of 

Jj Balid, 204 

Slective he^hip, succeeds to the patri- 
archal power, 117 

Empires, Andent (except the Roman) 
twerjinf rather than lawmaking, 
864 ; the Athenian Empire, 886 

English courts of justice active agents 
in working out chan^ of ideas, 229 

— emigrants in America adopted vil- 
lage eommunities, 04 

Uw, contrasted with Irish, 43 ; case 
Uw, importance of, 47 ; careftd- 
nesB about fiicts, 48 

— settlers in India, reputed harsh land- 
lords. 128 

*— township, early representation of, 
221 

Equality of men, fimndation of the 
utilitarian philosophy, 898 ; the con- 
trary opinion of a Brahmin, 809 

Erie-fine, a payment aubetitated for 
homicide, 23 ; its usetUlness, 170 


r^AOTS, regard to, spwial character- 
JD istie of English justice, 48; of 
human nature intricately involved, 49 
Fair of Oarman, 27 

Family, the ■moUeft gronp, 66; ex- 
pands, into the tribe, 69; recruited 
by strangers, iA. ; ttem of transition, | 
78; BSndoo joint ramily, t6.; the 
common home and the common table, 
80; the *fine’ in Ireland, 90; the 
legal unit of the Biehon Tracts, 01 ; 
mve names to places, andent 
dividona of, 186; abnormal divisions 
of tha Irish fiudly, 208 tea. ; not 
according to degrees of blood, 211 ; 
the Eoman fkimly compared with 
the Irish, 218 ; older members some- 


timee nendoners of, 219 ; .custom of 
hotoof^ English, 224; enlargement 
of, by fietitiouB kinsUp in Borne, 
SK80 ; in Ireland, 281 ; the one con- 
dition of ptogi w to dvilisation, 
807 ; aamimed as the starting-point 
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of both Boman and Hindoo law, t6. ; 
the patriarchal funily, 810; ita 
power, t6. ; its decay, 811 ; its treat- 
ment of women, id. 

Fasting, upon a debtor, 89 ; similar 
Hindoo custom of * Dbama,* 40 

Father, power of the, the first and 
greatest landmark in legal history, 
216 

Feodum, Feud or Fiet etymolfgy of^ 
171 ; mcLit property or cattle, 172 

Feud, Alfred's jLaw of, 308 

Feudal dues, burden of in France, 124 

— law, errors of writers on, 119; of 
succession, its growth, 206 

— monarchy, exact counterpart of a 
feudal manor, 77 

— system, contrasted with the Homan 
Empire, 163 ; sources of, 154 ; its 
germs in ancient sodal forms, 166 

Feudiilization of Europe, 86 ; has 
changed the * mark* into the manor, 
id. ; makes the land the exclusive 
bond of union, id. ; effect of * com- 
mendiition,* 86 ; dissolution of feudal 
groups, id. ; growth of Feudal lav of 
Succession, 206 

*Fiue,’ Irish term for &mily or sept, 
90 ; in the Brehon Tnicts, the sept, 
105 ; also of nil forms of the family, 
281 

Fine, pecuniary, a compoddoa for 
homicide, 23; supplanted rsdBia- 
tion, id. 

Five, importance of the number, 221 

Flails, minor Irish chiefii, 93 

Fosterage, widely difihsed custom in 
Aryan communities, 241; specially 
strong in Ireland, 242 ; true explana- 
tion of, t6. 

— litenuy, treated of in Brehon Tracts, 
242 ; similar custom in India, 243 ; 
by Hindoo law carried succession to 
property, id. 

France, subdivision of land in, 121 ; 
signorial monopolies in, 128; power 
of the custom of dotation in, 389 

Freeman, Mr., on territorial style of 
English kings, 78 ; of French kingSr 
74; on the German village com- 
munity, 77 ; on English vill^ com- 
munities, 82 ; on comparative politics, 
119; on classes, 181; on servile 
nobility, 146 ; on Mr. Ooote's worik 
mi laws, 296 
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Fnidhin, stranger tenantSi 03 ; andent 
senrile class, 172; strangeis foam 
other tribes, 173; solely dependent 
upon the chiefs 175 ; pa^ ia» rent, 
m.; similar classes in Orissa, 176 


O .ilUS, discovery of his treatise, 
250 : his account of * Legis Ac* 
tiones,* 261 ; of the claimants vend, 
254 ; on danger of miscarriage of 
law, 255; on the ‘Pignoris capio,* 
258 ; on excessive subtlety of lawyers, 
278 

Oavelkind, in Ireland, descrilied, 90, 
186; in Russia, 180: diihculties 
reaping, 190; reintxodo'ed to in- 
jure the Lrish, 200 

Ocilfine, principal division of Irish 
family, 209 ; said to mean 

‘ lund-family,' 216 
Oilliiigham, origin of name, 83 
CUanvillo, on division of laud, 125; on 
succession, 203 

flossipred, or spiritual relationship, 
240; closely assimilated to blood 
relationship, 241 

Orote, Mr., uu the natural priority of 
verse, 14 

Guilds. trilNil origin of, 232 ; of Celtic 
etymolo^, t5.; thought of os a 
dhinily. w. ; London companies, 233 


H and, signifies power, in Aryan 
languages, 216; in Roman law, 
217 ; paternal power, ib. 

Hatherley, Lord Chancellor, important 
judgment of, 4 

Heriot of copyhold, a survival of stock- 
giving, 162 

Hindoo jPamily. Set Joint Undivided 
Family 

— Iaw, its prodigioQi antiquity, 809 ; 
chaq^ and depraved by the Brah- 
mins, 326 ; demopment of, 327 ; 
cAeets of Brahminical religion on, 
331; ifgards property as for the 
benefit of the dead, 882 
Hobbes^ on |ovsniment, 864 ; his poli- 
tical opinionsy 355 ; on the origj^n of 
.fodety, 856; on t^ oomiiion law, 
368; a strong paitiaaa, 395; his 
opportuoitiet or o h asrr ii i g foroigD 
fltatea, ib,; Ins *Dialogiio of tno 
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Common Laws,' 807 : its remaikablo 
foresight, 898 

Homw, his description of Anhiwm 
chiefs, 85 ; takes cattle as a measuis 
of value, 149 

Homicide, composition for, 38 

Honour price, of chieftains, 186; of 
tenants, 160 

House community, in Dalmatia and 
Croatia, 7 ; examined, 79 ; in Scla- 
vouia and in France, 80 

Humanity, or moral brotherhood, a 
modem conception, 65 

Hunter, Mr., on agricultural classes 
in Orissa, 176 

Hypothek, the law of, in Scotland, 277 


I DEAS, slow production of new, 225 ; 
espt^mlly in the East, 226 ; suddenly 
increased by a gmU genius,' 227 ; 
then stagnant for a centunr, 228 ; in 
fashion, tV/. ; in kinship, u>. ; by de- 
grees transformed, 220 
Imiebteduess of ancient democradea, 
167 

India, litigation in, 289 
Indian examples of sovereignty, 379; 
the Punjaub, 380 ; Runjaet Singh, 
381, 382 

Indian niemurial verses, 71 
Indian Penal Code on ‘ Dboma,' 301 
Individual, the, gradually disengaged 
from the group, 329 
Institutions, new materials for the early 
history of, 1 ; property in land, t5. ; 
villa^ communities, 2 ; joint un- 
diviJcHl family in India, 7 ; fine sub- 
stituted for homicide, 28 ; law 
schools of the Brehons, 38 ; tanistry, 
ib. ; law of distresa, 30 ; ordeal aoa 
compuigatioD, 48 ; legitimacy, rub 
of, 53; wills, 56; contracts, t5.; 
marriage, 68 ; divorce, 59 ; polygamy, 
ib. ; monogamy, 60 ; slavery, 62 ; 
kinship, or eonsangninity, 64; land 
basis of settled society, 72; landed 
property, 77; periodic xediskribn- 
tioo of lan^ 81; feudalism, 86; 
property in severalty, 95; privato 
property in land, 08; Irish mivel- 
kind, 100 ; mles of coaniCNi tiilagi^ 
110; co-tenancy, 112; patriaiebiiL 
power, 115; PMses into eleetiva 
headship, 117 ; thecliiel^ 1 19 ; primo- 
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gttii}tore» 120 ; aristocmcj, 130 ; 
tuodm kbgiUp, i6. ; wealth in 
ca^e, 184: commendation, 164; 
*giTi^ eto^* 167; rent in kind, 
160 ; right of refection, 161 ; heriot 
of cowhold, 162 ; metayer tenancy, 
163 ; EriC'finos, 1 70 : foidhir tenante, 
172; rack rent, 176; gavelkind, 
186; hirthright, 107 ; tanietry, 202; 
law of Miicceeeion, 204 ; ^Ma 
pofettas, 218 ; law of inheritance, 
219 ; the immlier 6ve, 221 ; borough 
Englieb, 222; fletione of kinship, 
229 ; adoption, ^80 ; guilds, 232 ; 
contract, 233; jpartnership, 234; 
agen^, i6, ; ancient Irish Church, 
236 ; religious houses. 286 ; spiritual 
kinship, 237 ; spiritual relationship, 
230 ; losteriige, 241 ; lirenury foster- 
age, 242 ; caste, 244 ; legal remedies, 
260 ; (Hstiaiiit, .201 ; replevin, 267 ; 
increased prnror of trilmnals. 276 ; 
Irish law of distress, 280 ; voliintaiy 
jurisdiction, 286 ; distress an Aryan 
custom, 206 ; lilmrna, 207 : Kafir 
law suit, 802 ; fond law of Alfred, 
803; settlcMl property of married 
women, 806 ; * usurpation.* 316 ; 
divorce, 817; the dotal estate, 319; 
•Stridhnn,’ 321; hrido-prico, 324; 
suttee, 336; dotation, 336; sove- 
reignty, 342 ; the villiige council, 

388; custom in the eastern world, 
8H9 ; legislation in the western world, 
301 

International law, evidence famished 
by. 78 

Irish estates, flurreiidered and regranted, 
207 

Irisli Law Tracts, published by the 
Irish Qoveruuient, 8 ; important in- 
formation respivting Celtic communi- 
ties, f6. ; known as the Brehon laws, 
9; comparetl with Bomanlaw, 10; 
contaiu ancient nucleus with succes- 
sive interpretations, ib.; authentic 
monuments of ancient Aryan institu- 
tions, 11; very elightly affected by 
the Roman Empire, ih, ; resemble the 
Hindoo law, 18 ; their probable date, 
f6. ; the Senohus Mor and the Book 
of Aietll, «6. ; partly in verse, 14 ; 
fomi o^ 16; eaeh the property of a 
fomily or school of law, 16 ; consist 
of teOt awl commentaiy. t6. ; naeer* 


tEtSH 

tain date of existing mannueriptL 
17: their i^stem, tlmt oondemnM 
by Anglo-Irish legislation, ib. ; by 
Spenser and Sir John Davis, 18 ; 
analogy with early Roman, Hindoo, 
and Germanic law, 19; advanced legal 
doctrines of, 20 ; origin of Seoenus 
Mor. t6. ; logeml of 8t Patrick. 21 ; 
the law of nature and the law of tho 
letter, 26 ; legislative character of, 
26 ; treat of mi«tcelIaneou8 subjects,. 
S3 ; importance of the law of distress, 
39 : their sanctions, ib. ; fasting, t6. ; 
contrasted with Brahmin sanctions, 
41 ; with the rtsponsa prvdentum 
of the Roman law, 42 ; with English 
law, 43; close approach to modem 
i’iowB,46; mi ante on law of dog-fights, 
46 ; and bees, ib. ; authority of, 
whence derived, 50 ; affected by 
Christian morality and Roman law, 
66 ; on wills and contracts, 66 ; little 
affected by Christianity on marriage, 
68 ; on divorce, 69 ; on chastity, 61 ; 
on private ownership of land, 89 ; 
on the * fine,* 91 ; suggest wide 
separation of races. 96 ; but resem- 
blances between Aiy'un subraccs, ib. ; 
on private property in land, 98 ; on 
the tribe, 107; on co-tenancy, 112; 
on tribal ownership of land, 129 ; on 
transition to feudalism, 180 ; 
position of chieftains. 132; on their 
wealth, 184; the Bo-aire, 136; how 
he l)ecome8 :i nobleman. 136 ; account 
of the companions of the king, 140; 
their condition servile, 146; import- 
ance of horned cattle, 147 ; illustrate 
* commendation,* 166; on giving and 
receiving stock, 167 ; on i^ht of re- 
fection, 161 ; on oppressiveness of 
•giving stock,’ 164; regulated the 
proportion of stock and rent, 169; 
on fuidhir tenancy, 174 ; on descent 
of lands, 190 ; in fiivour of individual 
descent of property, 193 ; on the dis- 
tribution ^ the Irish fomily, 208 
Bfj.; on *G6ilffne,* 216; expansive 
use of the term * fine,’ 281 ; on tribal 
relations of ecclesiastical b^ies, 286; 
on foetsocage, 241 ; on iUeraiy foster- 
age, 242 ; law of distress, 279 ; re- 
semblance to Teutonic and English 
law, 282 mq.; modem features in, 890^ 
Irish tribe, agrarian eonstitation ol,' 9E 
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J OHN» Kinff, the first who called 
himself of England* 73 
Jomt nndirided Family of the Hindoos, 
7; marked by the common hearth 
and common meal, tft. ; the first stage 
of the community, 78 ; bound by a 
common ancestor, 106,116; resembles 
the Irish gavelkind, 187 ; lands 
distributed ffr capita, 195 ; manager 
of the afliairs of, variously appointed, 
200 ; dissolution of, by English 
courts, 206 ; their lands conferr^ on 
a single family or person, 270 
Jurispi^ence, modem theories of, 87 : 

the science of positive law, 302 
Justinian, Novel 118 of. on consan- 
guinity, 213; constitution uf, 240 


1I.KENNY. statute of. 18 

Kingly grants or charters, the 
great cause of interrupt ion in English 
history, 233 

Kinship, or consanguinity, us the basis 
of society, 64 ; nn actual 1)ond of 
union, ; primitive riew of, 65; the 
only brothcrhoo<l rocoguisiHl, tVi. ; 
bond of Aryan, Semitic, and Uralian 
tribes, 66 ; abnormal conceptions of, 
by other races, 67 ; tends to recogni- 
tion of common authority or power, 

#68 ; artificial or adoption, 69 ; founda- 
tion of patriarchal power, 70 ; in 
settled communities gives place to the 
bend of land, 72 ; common territory 
substituted for common race, 75 ; by 
slow process at Athens and Home, 
76; conscijaeDt changes from trilial 
to territonal sovereignty, ib. ; sur- 
vival of kinship in Ireland and 
land, 89; clearly stamped on the 
Brehon law, f5. ; which applies the 
term fine, or family, to nil the sub- 
divisions of Irish society, 00, 105 ; 
the chief, the common ancestor, 94 ; 
kinship, not land, the bond of the 
Iririi tribes, 96; JVIr. Morgan on, 
212; descriptive ^lystem of, 213; 
dawificatory system of, 214; single 
idea of relation between man and 
Bum in eariy times, 228; all others 
davee or enemies. A.; fictitioue 
MsamptaoDe of, 229; ad^on, 230; 
hi Irisn tribea, 231 ; origin of guilde, 
tS2 ; of partnerships, 234 ; of agency, 


LfiOAL 

ib. ; ^ritual kinship, 237 ; sidritnal 
relationship, 230; fiistwage, 241; 
litemxy kinship, 246; artinoial kin- 
ship of Anglo-Norman settlors in 
Ireland, 247 


L and, settlement on, a bond of union, 
I 70 ; manner of, described by Indian 
poetess, 71 : takes the place of kin- 
ship, 72 ; indicated by the term 
fatherland, 74; slowly supplanted 
the bond of kinship in Hellenic and 
Latin communities, 75; foundation 
of vilhtge communities, 76; periodical 
I redistribution of, 81 ; the foundation 
I of tike feudal system, 85 ; liberated 
by the dissolution of that system, 86 ; 
in Ireland, prii'iite pront'rty in, 08 ; 
cheapness of land in early ages, 142 ; 
not so important as capita], 168; in 
very ancient times a efrug, ib. ; de- 
scent by gavelkind, 186; natural 
communism in, 188; dissolved by 
giivolkind, 189; hinds surrendered 
by Irish chiefs, and regranted on new 
tenure, 207 ; similar practice in India, 
ib.; more satisfactorily in late en- 
franchisement of the Bussian serfs, 
208 

Landau, on noble class, 132 
Laveleye, on primitive forms of pro- 
perty, 3 ; on village communities in 
Java, 77; on house communities in 
Dalmatia, 79 ; on Swiss periodic 
allotments, 114 
I^iw of the market, 178 
— of nature and law of the letter, 25 
— whether force or order, 371 ; figura- 
tive use of the word, 372; *the 
Beign of Law,' 373 ; in juridical 
sense, 374 ; early conceptions of^ 
375 ; in ancient state of the woild, 
383 ; in modem states, 391, 392 ; 
force and order, 394 
— E^ish. Sae English Law 
>— Hindoo. JSeg Hindoo Law 
— Irish. <Sse Irish Law Tracts 
— Boman. See Boman Law 
Lebor na Huidre, an Irish MS. on co- 
tenancy, 114 

I^egal remedies, primitive fonos d, 250 
sy.; law of distress, tb.; legia ao» 
tioneM of the Boman law, 251 ; equi- 
I valent to procedure, ib. ; aabstanure 
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'md adjeetlre law, ib,\ legis aetio 
MmmmU, 262; andeiit dramatisa- 
tioM, 268 ; the gmtn ai aifbiter, t6. ; 
damand More aotion, 264 ; the waid 
an aadent spw, <6, ; art (rf pleading, 
266 ; adminiatiation of justice, i6. ; 
■aezamentum or stake, iS . ; ori^n of 
oourt fees, ib.; dangers of misear- 
riage, ib , ; origin of special pleading, 
266 ; /t^ioU ^tmatiOt ib , ; the 
eondiHot or notira, ib. ; spotuio and 
nttipukUiOt 267 ; manua h^ectio and 
fignoria copio^ ib. ; laying wager, 
269 ; seisure of goods, 260 ; distraint 
in Teutonic societies, 261 ; distress for 
rent, 262 ; replevin, ib. ; course of a 
distress, 263 ; the village pound, ib , ; 
antiquity of procedure in distress, 
266 ; traces of a foray, ib . ; inter- 
position of state authority, 266 ; re- 
plevin, 26. ; weakness of ancient 
courts, 268; barbarorum on 

distress, 269; the Salic law, 270; 
ancient view of plaintiff and defend- 
ant, 272; excessive technicality of 
ancient law, 278 ; reasons for sur- 
vival of distress, 274 : increase of 
the nower of courts of law, 276; 
attacoment, 276 ; modern Uieory of 
distress, 277 ; development of reme- 
dies, 276 : similar Icgiil remedies in 
the Irish ancient law, 279; the 
Sencbus Mor on the law of distress, 
ib, ; large space accorded to it, 260 ; 
epitome of its provisions, 280, 281; 
strong resemblance to English com- 
mon law, 282; to ancient Teutonic 
law, 283 ; points of difference, 284 ; 
questions respecting powers of Irish 
courts, 286 *, to have had only 

Tolunta37 jurisdiction, ib, ; assumed 
elaborate organisation, 287 : apparent 
weakness of Irish courts. 288; stmilar 
instance of India, 289; litigation 
substituted for violence, i6. ; modem 
features in Irish law of distress, 290 ; 
equity and reasonaUeneM of, 201 ; 
wrong^ distress made felony, 294 ; 
distress a prin^ve Aryan cusUmi, 
296 ; Indian form of distress, 297 ; 
improvement on older custom, 301 ; 
Kafir law auit, 802; fend law of 
Alfted, 808 ; Dfaama resorted to for 
aneavs of pay, 804; the same stated 
«f * Bgttons ea]^' by Gains, 806 


MOBOAH 

* Leges Barbarorum,* on distress, 269 
Legislation by a learned class, 27 
Legblatures, origin of Aryan, in village 

councils, 868 

Le Play, M., on French village com- 
munities, 6 

* Liber Hymnoium,* on Irish oo-tenancy, 

113 

Literary Foster*^. See Fosterage 
— inOuence anciently very great, 61 
Littleton, on boroi^n English, 222 
Locke, on the origin of society, 867 
London OomMnies, th^ , contain traces 
of ancient orotherhood, 283 


M acaulay, Lord, on literary in- 
finence, 62 

Madras High Court on alienation of 
tribal lands, 110; on * Stridhan,* 323 
Mnlborg Qloss, the, 266 
Mann, Law Tracts, attributed to, 243, 
298 ; on * Stridhan,’ 822 
Marriage, early Roman, 812; middle 
Roman, 316 ; facility of divorce, 817; 
settlement almost universal, 820; 
Hindoo law of, 821 develop- 
ment of law checked by ErahminiM 
influence, 826 

Maurer, O. L. von, on Teutonic com- 
munities, 3 ; on rules of tenure, 10<^ 
on noble class, 132 

McEgan, Hngh, Ms copy of the Sen- 
chus Mor, 17 ; an hereditary Rrehon, 
86 

McLennan, Mr., on primitive marriage, 
216 ; on marriage ceremonies, 268 
Measure of l^mages, sonnd principles 
of, in the Book of Aieill, 46 
Metayer tenancy, 163 
Modem States, formation of, 885; 
coalescence of original groups, 386 ; in 
Attica and Rome, ib,; the effect of 
Roman legislation upon, 890; cus- 
tomary law broken up^ 391 ; l^sln* 
tive character of, 892 ; force of law 
in, 893 ; the energy of legislatures 
the distinguishing characteristic of, 
398 

Monogamy, snpplaiitsd polygamy 
through divorce, 60 
Montesquieu, on political power, 879 
Morgan, Mr. L., on consanguinity, 68^ 
212 ; on names of rslatimiship, 70 
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BOMAK 


JAHS, taking, the practice of die- 
1 tre^ 262 ; ori^n of * Withernam,*' 
263 ; More the (inquest, 270 
Taeee, on land communitiee, 4; on 
rules of tenure, 100 
lationality, a modem rerival of kin* 
ship, 76 

aebulir. on Teutonic aristocracies, 
230; his discovery of the MS. of 
Gains, 250. 308 

[obili^, origin of, 132; definition of 
by Pan! of Russia, 137; popular 
cheory of, 138; by royal grant, a 
modern institution, ib, 
omad tribes, 72 


) 'BRIEN, Connor More, division of 
an estate by, 194 

I’Brion, Donogh, division of an estate 
by, 194 

>*Neill, case of, 63 

rdeal, an ancient test of truth, 48 

wncrsbip and occupation, 102 


)ARAQ£, a French noble tenure, 
206 

artnership, founded on brotherhoods, 
234; Roman unlimited liability in, 

t6. 

I^riarchal power, 116; its gradual 
transmutation, 116 ; passes into elec- 
tive headship, 117; revives when 
expansion of the tribe is checked, 
118; in Aryan races, t6. ; over ani- 
mate and inanimate property, 310; 
several powers blended in, 313 ; their 
subsequent separation, 314 ; the 
germ of all permanent power, 379 
atterson, Mr., on house communities, 
79 

Per capita,* division by, 188, 195, 328 
Per stirpes,’ division by, 188, 196, 328 
Pigaoris Capio,* 267 seisure of 
goods, 260 

Imy, his Natural History a sonree of 
errors, 29 

oste. Mr^ on Plato’s laws, 268 
onnd, the village, antiquity of, 263 
riraitive ideas, growth and diifiision 
of^ 226 ; burenness of primitive 

imagination, i6. ; slowly traMmrmed, 
229; ooosangninity the only bond, 
230 


Primogeniture, the result of the status 
of the chief, 120; limited ap^ca* 
tion of, in ancient France, 122; 
general in Bnuland, 1 24 ; different from 
* the birthriffht,’ 197 ; one of the most 
difficult problems, 198 ; unknown to 
antiquity, t6. ; must be connected 
with the irruption of the barbarians, 
199 ; ancient forms of, ih , ; a product 
of decaying leadership, 202; trans- 
formation of, 203 ; affected by deci- 
sion of the controversy between 
Bruce and Baliol, 204 
Progress, slowness of, 227 
Property in land, be^nnings of, 1 ; in 
Russia, distributed among groups of 
kinsmen, 2 ; Sohm, on early history 
of, 3 ; Laveloye, on primitive forms 
of, ib. ; affectM by the dissolution of 
the feudal lystem, 86 ; persistency of 
feudal theories respecting, 88 ; private 
ownership in ancient Irelana, 89 ; 
property in severalty, 06 ; most com- 
plete in the case of chiefs, t6. ; double 
origin of, 116 ; affected bv increasing 
autnority of the chiefs, to. ; two-fold 
origin of, 120 ; subdivision of, in 
France before the Revolution, 121 ; 
English conception of absolute pro- 
perty in land, 126; rack rent in 
Ireland, 127 ; by gavelkind, 186 ; pro- 
bably by various tenures, 192; suc- 
cessive modes of division, 196; dis- 
tribution of, during owner's life, ]96\ 
Punebayet, native Indian jury, 221 


R ace, theories oi^ 97 

Races, the three, with which alone 
jnrisprudence deals, 66 ; other abnor- 
mal races, 67 

Rack rent, 176. See Rents 
Religions houses in Ireland, groups or 
families of, 237 

Renan, H., on Semitic village commu- 
nities in Africa, 77 

Rents, the three, of the Brehon Ttufm, 
176; questions of, in early Irish 
history, 177 ; commented on by 
Spenser and Sir J. Davis, 179 ; tbaur 
testimony explained, ISO ; doe to the 
increase of mdhir tenants^ 182 uq, 
Rogers, Mr., T., on cheapness of land, 
142 

Roman Empire, inflnenca of ths^ on the 
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im)d«tn worH 20 ; diitinetiTely 
1«gitlatiTe, 830 ; detbraetiye of local 
coatomi, 

Itomaa law, Aryan euatomc of the 
Twelve TaUee, 9 ; enlarged by in> 
terinwtationa,' 10 ; compared with 
Iriih law, A.; extended 'roeponea 
pmdentam/ 42 ; enforced 1^ atrong 
^ernment, ib. ; affected the Brehon 
law*, 56; agnatic kindred in, 106; 
importance of ita hiatory, 306; the 
duef branch of Latin literatore, i5. ; 
Kiebidir*a diacovery of the work of 
Gaina on. 808, 309; uaucapion, or 
preacription, 315 ; progreaaive atepa 
of, on marriage, 320 ; made dotation 
compnlaoiy, 836 

Bimina pleba, ita final victory, 76 ; the 
foundation of the Roman Empire, ib. 
Rome formed b^ a coaleacence of 
village communities, 84 
Rundaie holdings in Ireland, 101 
Ruxyeet Singh, a eovereign, but not a 
]efi(ielator, 881, 382 
Russia, village communities in, 2 
Ruaaian serfs, enfranchisement of, 206 


QACRAMEXTUM, money striked in 
O litigation, 256 

8aer St^ Tenure, law of, 162, 158; 
bound the receiver to pay homage, 
169 


Sanctions of Brehon law, 80 
Scotland, peculiar tenure of land in, 
101 


Scott, Sir Walter, his picture of Celtic 
society in 'Wavorley,' 141; of the 
pnmitive chief! 144 

' an Irish measure of value of 
cattle, 149, 160 

Senchus Mor, age of the, 1 2 ; origin of 
Uio, 21 ; on Uio three reut^ 176 ; on 
fostemge, 241 
Sept, the Iriali, 186 * 

Sexes, relations of the, in Brehon law. 
69 ; greater purity of the modem 
Irish, 61 

Skene, Hr, W. F.. on the Highlanders 
of8eotkiid,6, >01,187 
Slavery, eifects of Ghristiaaity upon, 
63; ancient importance of, for tillage, 

160 

9oe^ the tenure of the free farmer, 


Social connexipna, Irish lavr tract on, 61 
Sohm, on early history of property, 8 ; 
on social oiganisation, 202 ; on the 
Salio law, 271 ; on risks of distraint, 
278 ; on Fra^sh popular courts, 
288 

Sovereignty, tribal and territori^ 76 ; 
doctrines of the analytical jurists on, 
342 See Austin 
Spenser, ^mnnd, on Irish law, 18 ; on 
Irish land, 98 ; on Irish oppression, 
127; on ^righL of refection,’ 161; 
denounces tiie Eric-fines, 170 ; on 
oppresfdve rents, 179 ; on election of 
chief, 201 ; on law of distress, 292 
St^hen, Hr. Fitxjames, on dormant 
anarchy, 377 ; on soverei^ty, 383 
Stocl^ Irish system of ^ving, 161 ; 
principal wealth of chiefs, 157 ; 
chter and Baer tenure ly, 168 ; 
effect of accenting, 163 
Stokes, Hr. W., on the age of the 

* Senriius Mor,’ 12 ; on Irish co- 
tenancy, 118; on ' Goilfine,’ 216 ; on 

* sitting Dhama,’ 297 
Strabo, on the Braids, 28 

Stridhan, in Hindoo law, 321 ; signifies 

* woman’s proiwrty/ ib. ; limi^ by 
the Anfflo-lnaian courts, 323 

Stubbs, Mr., on Church lands, 104 ; on 
the 'companions' of English kings, 
139; on feudalism, 164 
Succession, law of, in feudalised Euroj^ 
206. Sre Institutions 
Sullivan, Br., on Irish law, 26 ; on the 
Irish 'fine,’ 90, 92; on Celtic land 
system, 96; on Irish land, 90; his 
translation of Brehon tract, 140 ; on 
fuidbir tenants, 182; on |[avelkind, 
191 ; on tribal origin of guilds, 232; 
on Irish courts, 287 ; on * dynamical 
influence,’ 296 

Survivals, in theory of land, 88; in 
names of places, 92 ; in cattle-steal- 
ing, 144 

Suttee, found to be a modem innovation, 
826 ; due to the dislike of the Brah- 
mins to the holding of property by 
women, 336 


^I'lACrrUS, on German nobiK^, 181 ; 
X ou the king’s companions, 189 
Tsnaista, the, acted as judges, 37 ; ssoda 
of appointment oi! 
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TinSTfiT 


Iknlftiy, SS, 99 , 185, 192, 202; Abo- 
lition oit 205; its ooniieetion with 
frimogenitiiie, 208 

Tsignmontb, Ik^ his description of 
*l)hsraA,’ 298 
Tansnts at will, 178 
Testaments^ inriwyetion, its origin in 
eccleriasticsi oourt^ 882 
Tentonic forms, ancient, of distraint, 


270 

Tooqnofille, on signoriol monopolies, 
128 

Todd, Dr., his life of St. Patrick, 236 ; 
on fiunilies of reb'gious houses, 

287 

Tooting, origin of the name, 83 

Tribe, the, 98 ; connected with the land, 
i6.; of the Brehon Tracts, 107; 
limitation of alienation of land, 108 ; 
ezpsnsioa of the family into, 116; 
transition to an elective headriiip, 
117; a source of institutions, 119 ; 
owners of the land, in the Brehon 
Tracts, 120 ; importance of cattle to, 
149 ; power to regulate stock giving, 
168 

Troplong, H., on Christian influence 
on laws, 61 

T^lor, Mr., on survivals, 144 ; on finger- 
counting, 221 ; on primitive imagina- 
tion, 225 


“JJFFINGHAM, origin of the name, 

Utilitarian philosophy, the, founded on 
personal eonalityi 399 ; contrary 
doctrine of the Brahmins, ib. 


V ERSE, necessity of, before the art 
of writing, 14 ; Indian memorial 
verses, 71 

Village oommnnities , in Rnssia, 2 ; in- 
creased attention given to them in 
India, 4 ; Celtic, uic;ht information 
respecting, io.; described hy Caesar, 
6; in France, 6; in Dalmatia and 
Graatia, 7; importaot information 
fhraished by the IririiLaw Tracts, 8 ; 
fonuded npon land setUement, 76; 
the origin of landed property, 77 ; 
not eaunsively Aryan, 46. ; fbrad in 
Java and northern Africa,^ t6. ; in 
Bnssia and India, 78 ; described, 81 ; 


WOMEN 

Indian, held together Ij the land, 
82 : rapidly dieappearing, 46. ; distinct 
fh>m *natnral communism,* 88; 
coalescence of, the origin cf Athens 
and Borne, 84 ; course of their trans- 
formation, 46. ; due to feudalisation, 
85; adopted by first Englirii emi- 
grants in New England, 94 ; distri- 
buted lands per capiUt, 195 ; various 
powers blended in a single idea, 
314 ; formed the Hellenic world and 
the Romsn Empire, 46. ; in India and 
in England compart 889 
Village council, the, the original legis- 
lature of the Aryan races, 888 ; 
source of all the most famous legisla- 
tures of the wdrld, 46. ; its powers 
judicial rather than legislative, 889 
Village pound, the oldest institution in 
the countjy, 263 


W AG EH, c^immon way of postponing 
a dispute, 259 

Wales, custom in, simikr to borough 
Euglisli, 228 

Welsh laws, published by the Kecord 
Commission, G 

Will, conception of, in Irish Law Tracts, 
due to the Church, 66 
Women, married, settled property ot, 
306 ; a very old discussion, 46 . ; nearly 
as old as the ‘fiunily,* 307; long 
recognised by Continental States, ih . ; 
ideas of Konian aud Hindoo soci<‘ties 
concerning, 310; in the patriarchal 
family, 311; powers of guardians, 
312 ; early ^man marriage, 46 . ; the 
wife’s property absolutely tbs hus- 
band’s, 46 . ; change made by * nsnr- 
pation,’ 316 ; provision of the 
* Twelve Tables,’ 46 . ; marriage a 
voluntary Hociety, terminable at 
pleasure by divorce, 317 ; sevearer 
principles of Christianity,- 46 . ; be- 
ginning of settled pro[ieity of married 
women, 318; Freueli riffonn of bient 
eeparU, ib. ; the dotal estate, 819 ; 
pmphema, 46 . ; lately arrived at in 
England, 820 ; Boman marriage eet- 
tlement almost universal, 46 . ; ample 
form ol^ 321 ; followed fn ^ Code 
Napoldon, 46 .; Hindoo law of *Stri- 
dbm,* 46 . ; limited ly the’ Aii|^o- 
IndiM courts, 323 ; prunstorie 
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IS4; Bnhaiiiii^ didiki of 1 ^^ 
fiopmift 385 ; gndnal oaftanehifo- 
maiit of wonm, 886; Bwhnrtn yitw 
of mnaifs p roart y, 888 ; rigbta of 
tho ohfidlaai widoir, 884 ; lattee in 
Boiifid pramotad by the Btahm^ 
886 ; Bomaa oompulaoiy dotation, 
886; law of Angiikiii, ib.; law of 
tha OhxlatSaa Ohvieh 887 ; doarium. 


EUllBAm 

888; anteitfliiaamantof woauaateii^ 
of dfiliaation, 889, 840 


'OUKd, Artbnr, on France 131 


QISMINDAB, or landlord, tananti da» 
Li pandent on, 184 
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COMPANIONS FOE THE DEVOUT LIFE. A Series of Leo- 

tnres on well-known Dsvotional Woiks. Crown bwo. 0i. 


Db IMITATIOBB CnaisTi. Canon Farrar. 

PnifvaBS or hLAisx Pascal. Dean 
Church. 

8. FnAXCu» Salsa. Dean 
Qoulbnra. 

BAxran'a SAnm* Bbst. Archbisbop 
ofDnUin. 

8. Auouarim's ConrsasKwa. Bishop 
of Deny. , 

jnaBHT TATLom's Holt Lmno Ann 
Dtuo. Bmr. Dr. Unnpbry. 


THnouHiiA Gbriiamica. CsaoB 
AsbwulL 

FkxBbUN’k (El*VSM SrUUTUXLLSa. 
Kev. T.T.Carter. 

AnuanwBS* Dnvimoiis. BIshoe ef 
Ely- 

CiiauTiAJi Yiab. Canon Blurry. 

^ PAnAnias Lost. JUt. £. H. BiekW* 
steCh. 

^ PibOBiafs FBOoanaa. DesaHowsou. 

I PnATRa Book. Dean Berioa. 
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COOKERY (HorainDoKiBno). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Fraetlesl Xnowlodgo. B7 a Ladf . Woodenta. Feap. 8to. fia. 
COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

Overland Jonrntj from China towards India. lllnstralioDB. 8vo. 18i. 

ORABBE (Bit. Giomi). Life and Poetical Works. Wi.h Illus- 

trattoDS. Boyalfivo. 7a. 

CRAWFORD t BALCARRES (Earl of). Etmsoan Inscriptions. 

Analjiad, tranelatad, and Commented npon. 8vo. 18a. 
CRIPPS(Wix.frip). Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 

and Domcatic, itamakera and marks. llliistratlonB. Medium 8vo. 81s. 

CROKEK (J. W.). Progressive Geography for Children. 

i8mo. la.Od. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

Eni,laiid. Woodonts. Iftno. 8a. Od. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Indnding the Tonr to 

the Hebrides. Seventh Edition. Portraits. 8vo. 18s. 

Early Period of the French Revolniion. 8vo. 16a. 

Historical Essay on the Gnillotine. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

CROWE Ann CAVALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flemish 
Painters. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 10a. Sd.; or Large Paper. 6vo, 16a. 

History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Genturv. Derived from Beaearebes In that Countiy. With 11* 
lustrations. SVola. 8vo. 48a. 

■ ■ " — Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 

Family, ebleSy from tiow and unpublUhcd reoorda. With Portrait and 
llliiatrations. 8 vole. 8ro. 48t. 

OUMHING (R. Ooanov)# Five Years of a Hont^s Life in the 

Far Inttrior of (loath Africa. Woodcuts. PoatSfo. 6$. 

CUNY N GHAH £ (Sia A rtbub). Travels in the Eastern Caucasne, 

on the Csspian and Black fleas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. W ith Map and lllustrationa. 8vo. J8s. 

OURTIUB* (PaonasoR) Stndent’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forma. Edited by Da. Wv. Svira. PostSvo. 6t’. 

Elncldationa of the above Grammar. Translated by 

SvBLTif Abbot. PostOvo. 7s. €d. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Ferns. Abridged from the larger work. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

■ Aeeidenoe of tho Greek Langnage. Eitracted from 

the above work, lima Is.Sd, 

Principlet of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

Wiwiis. MJt., and E. B. B«ai.aMn. B.A. 8 vida. Bto. lAs. each. 

■' ■■ — ^e Greek Yerb, its Stmetnre and Development. 
Tranalated into Eni^tsk, with the Antbor^ssanetien, by A. 8. Wuxas. 
M.A., and E. B. Bmolabd, M.A. 8vo. .. 

OURKON (How. Bobbbt). Yiaiti to the Monaeteries of the Levant 
JUostimtloaa PoetSva 7s.6«r. 
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Oriqin of SrioiES dt Means or Natural Silsotion; or, the 
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Tariation or Animals and Plants indxr rouKSTXOATiON. 
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Movements and Habits or Cumbikq Plants. Woodcuts, 
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Jnsectitoroub Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

Effects or Cross and Self-Fertilization in tub Veoxxablb 
Kjbouum. Crown 6to. lit. 

Different Forms or Flowers on Plai^tb or tub bamb 
Species. Crown 8vo. IQt. Sd. 

Facts and Aroumeht for Darwin. By Frits Mullbb. 

TnnuUtod by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Sr. 

D£ COSSON <E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Jonmej 

through Abyssinia and Soudan, and a itHidenoo at tlio Court of Kinf 
John of Ethiopia. Map and liluatrationa. tfruls. PostSvo. 2l«. 

DENNIS (Gboroi). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 

new Edition, revised, recording all the lateht Discoveiies. With SO 
Plans and SOO lUuatratloas. 8 vole. Medinm Bro. 4Za. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. With 120 

Portiaita, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42r. 

DERBY (Eael or). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

Blank Verse. lOa JEdilion. With Portrait. SYola. Post Bro. lOw. 

DERBY (Bishop or). Witness of the Psalixis to Christ and Chris* 
tlanity. The Bainpton Lectures for 187C. .Yeiv and enlarged EdiOon, 
Bto. 14f. 

DEUTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targnms and other 
Lltaraiy JteaMins. 8 to. 18«. 

DILKE (Sia C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from tho 
Writings of the late Cbas. Wemtwostn Diler. With a Biognwhi- 
calftkaich. 8 Vola. Bro. S4i. 

DOO-BRIAKINO, with Oddi and Ends for those who lore tho 
Bof and Gua. By Gen. Hutchinson. With 40 lUnsfnrfioaa. 
Crown bTo. 7s. Od. 
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DUCANGE’S MiniiBVAL Litih-Emoubh DicTioinaT. Translated 
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[7n prqMutrtioa. 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatobial AraioA, with Aceoiints 

of the Gorilla, the Mest-buildiug Ape, Chinipansee, Crocodile, Ac. 
llluatratieoi. 8vo. 9ls. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Farther Peno> 

trailon into Eqiiaturial Aft-ica. lliuHtratloBa. 8to. 21«. 

DUFFERIN (Loan). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht 
Voyege to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Bpltabergen. Woodoute. Post 
8vu. It, fid. 
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piled fiooi the Original Records. With Portraits. 9 Tols. 8 to. 8Ua 
English in Spain; or, The Story of the War of Suc- 
cession, 1884 and 1840. Compiled from the Reports of the British 
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With Portrait Svo. 16#. 
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lOee-lSfO. Medium Svo. 81#. 

FRANCE (Hissoet of). Bee MAaKBAX— S xxtb — S tudents*. 

FRENCH IN ALGIEBS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion- 
end the PrieonereefAbd^-Kadlr. Traaelated by Lady Dofv Qosoov. 
Poet Svo. 8a. 

FREBE ( SxR Baizlb ). Indian Missions. Small Svo. 2i. 6dL 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionaiy Labour. With 
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— ■ Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown Svo. Be. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAKD-BOOK'^-TBA'VltlrTi.LE. Xiigliih, Fmeb, Oamia, tad 

akd BSLaiim. tsd pitu. 

PQlt 

NOETH OBRMAlffT and THE BHINB,- 

T1*b Blsek Porant, ths Harts. ThtiringBnrAld. Bsxon Birltserlsad, 
Rasen ths Giant Mountains, Taonns, Odemnud* Blass, and Loth- 
ringoflu Map and Plans. Post 8 to. lOs. 

SOUTH OEEMANY,— Wnrtombnrgr, Bararia, 

Anstrla, Strria, BaMnir«, ths ▲nstrlan and BarariaB Alpiu Tjnl, Hnn- 
gaiy, and muannlN^froBUlm to the Blank Ssa. Map. Post Bro. IDs. 

PAIKTIHQ. Oerman^FlemiBh, and Dnteh Schools. 

Illnstratlons. S Vols. Post 8vo. *4s. 

LIVES OF BAKLY FLEMISH PAINTBRS. By 

CaofWB and CAVALOAsmtis. Itlnstrations. Post Bro. lOs. Cd, 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Saroy, and Piedmont 

Maps. PostBro. Bs.. 

FRANCE, Pari T. Normandy, Brittany, the Freneh 

Alps, thoLoira, ths Solns, ths Oaronns, and Prnnssa. PostBro. 7s. Bd. 

PartIL Central France, Anvergne, the 

OsmniiM, Bnrgundy, ths Rhone and Baone, ProTsnoe, Nines, Arles^ 
Marselllea, the Freneh Alps, Alsaos, Lorrsins, Champsgns, &c. Maps. 
PostBro. 7s. 6d. 

MBDITBRKANBAN ISLANDS-Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and BioUjr. Maps. PostBvo. [iatJWPrsM. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the Atlis Range. Map. Post Svn 

PARIS, and ite EnTirons. Map. 16mo. Zs. Zd, 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Casiiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Lean, The AaturlUfOalleia, Estremadura, Anl!a1nsl^ Honda, Granada, 
Mnrds, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Nararrs, Ths Balsarle Islands, 
dM.dte. Maps. I^Bto. fOs. 

PORTUGAL, liiBBon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ao. 

Map. PoitBvo. ISi. 

NORTH ITALY, Tnrin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Itellaa Lakes, Bsrganot Bresola, Verona, Mantaa, Viesi^ Padna, 
Ferrara, Bologna, KavenniL Rlinini, Plaernia, Genoa, the BlTlere, 
Venice, Panna, Modena, and Romagne. Map. PostSvo. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lncca, Tuscany, The 

MaTdiss,Umhrta, and late Petrtinonr of Bt. Peter’s. Map. Post Bro. lOs. 


ROME AID ifs Erriaoirg, Map. Post Bto. 10«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

andVesuTlaa Map. PostBro. 10*. 

PAINTING. The Italian Sdioola. Blnstratione. 

tVols. Foot Bro. 80*. r 

:LIVB8 of ITALIAN PAINTERS, yaon Cikabui 

to Bassano. By Mrs. Jamios. Portraits. PostBro. 18*. 
NORWAY, Christiania, Bei^n, Trondlyem. The 

Fjslds and Fjords. Map. Pont Bro. 9t. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothcnbuig, the 

ahotMofthoBaltio,dto, PostBro. 6*. 

DENMARK, Slecwig, HolBtiiit,:OepenhBgcn, Jnt- 

toa^loMand. Map. PostBro. 6*. 
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HAHD>BOOK— RUSSIA, Sf. PimsBUM, Momow, Polavd, and 

PnnjkirD. Mmpi. PottSvo. 18#. 

ORBBCB, the Ionian Idandi, Continenial Greeeo, 

Aiheni. tbo FelofMmneraf, tlM Iftandi of thft Bm, Albw4», 

ThMMly, and HiiMOfllA. Mapii. Poit 15«. 

TURKEY IN ASIA— CovsTAXTiiroPL^ the Boa* 

phoma, Dardaaellaa, Brotua, Plain of Trop, Orota. C jpnis. Smyrna, 
Eptaeaua, tha Seven Chnrahei, Coaita of the Blaek Sea, Armenia, 
Enphrataa Valley, Boute to India, Ae. Mape. Poet 8vo. 16«. 

EGYPT, inelading Deacriptioni of the Conne of 

the Mile through Eaypt and Nubta, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebea, the 
Sues Canal, the Pyramide, the Peninaula of Sinai, the Oaaee, the 
Fyooffl, Ae. Map. PoatSro. 18«. 

— — HOLY LAND — Stria, Palbstxnk, Peninaula of 

Slnal, Edom, Syrian Deaerts, Petra, Damaacua; and Palmyra. Mape. 
Poet Svo. SOx. *«* Travelling Map of Paieetlne. la a eaee. ISa* 

INDIA — Bokbat am> Mabbab. Map. 2 Vola. 

PoatSTO. 19«.eaeh. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS; 

HAND-BOOK-ENOLAND AND WALES. An Alphabetical 

lland-lUtok. ronden>^ad into One Tcloroe for the Um of Travellen. 
'With a Map P«wt»vo. lOt. 

modern LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8s. (W. 

ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circnlt of 20 

mllei. SVole. Crown 8vo. 21 a. 

E.\STERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 

cheater, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Mewmarket, Hiiry St. EdniondK, 
Ipawieh, Wocidbridge, Felixstnwe, Loweetof^ Monrieh, Yarmouth, 
Cromn, Ac. Map and Plane. Poet Svo. 12e. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborongh, Norwich, 

Ely, and Llneolu. With 90 Illuatrationa Crown Svo. 1^. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sbeemeu, 

Boebester,Chatkara, Woolwich. Map. Post Svo. 7s. ed, 

. — — r SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, HasUngi, 

Lewet, Amndel, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 6i. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingiton, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Onildford, Dorking, Br.xhill, Wlneheeter, Southampton. Mew 
Forest, Portemnath, and Isiig or Wight. Mape. PoetBvo. lOe. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windwr, Eton, 

Beading, Ayleebnry. Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the Citj and ’Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Saliabnry, 

Chippenham, Weymonth. Sbrnbomt, WeU% Bath, Briatol, Tamiton, 
Ac. Map. poet Svo. lOe. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, lUrecombe, 

Llnloa,Ylldmontb, Dawlieb, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor* 
oiiay, Lanneeeton, Truro, Pensanoe, Falmentb, the Liaard, Land'a ScA 
Ak Maps. Poet Svo. 12s. 

— CATHEDRALS of Wincheiler, Saliebnry, Exeter, 

WeHa, Chiebeeter, Rochester. Caaterhnry, and St. Albans. With 130 
Illnstratioai. BYols. CroimSvo. 8Cf. Bt Albans »eparatoly,erowa 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, abb WORCESTER 

Clreneester, Cheltenham. Strond, Tewkesbury, LeomliwterJBoes, Mal- 
wam, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bramsgtove, Evesham. Map. JfoetBm. Be. 
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HAKD-BOOK*— CATHEDRALS of Bi^ftoL GlonoMter, Hereford, 

WeReiter,Hi4 LiehAetd. With so lUiutnitlone. Ctoini Bvo. IM. 

— 5 OBTH WALES, Beagor, Carsanron, Beanmarii, 

taowdon; Llaiihtrlf. DoIgtHy* C*d«r Idrii, Conwaf, Ae. Map. Foat 

1 . — SOUTH Wales, Komnoatli, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

'Va1«ofN4Mith, Pembroke^ Oarmarthan, Tenby, Bwauea, Tba Wja, Ae. 

Map. PoatBvo. 7«. 

— CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 

Ltandaff. and St. Davli]*i. With tllnitratloni. Poit Bra. ISt. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Nerthamptan, Paterbarauah, Toveeatar, Dayantry, Markat Har> 
boraogh, Xattaring, Walllngboroairh, Tbrapaton, btamford, Uppiag- 
bam, Uakbam. Mi^. PoatSyo. 7a At. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matloek, Bakawall, Cbatavortb, Tha Paak. Buxton, Hardirlok, Dove 
Data, Aahboraa, Bouthvall, Manifield^Betford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wdrarhampton, LiebSald, Walaall, Tamwortb. Map. 

Poet Bvo. 9«. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE aw LANCASHIRE 

— ■Bhrewabunr, Lndlew, Bridgnorth, Oiwestry, Cheater, Crewe, Alderley, 

Btoekport, BirkanlMad, Warrington, Bury, Maneheater, Liverpool, 

Burnley, Clltharoa, Bolton, Blaekbum, wina, Praeton, Rochdale, 
Lanoaater, Banthport. Blackpool, Ac. Map. Boat 8vo. 10». 

YORKSHIRE, Donoaaier, Hall, Selby, Bererley, 

Bearborongh, Whitby, Harrogata, Rtpon, Leada, Wakefield, Bradford, 

Halifax, HudderafielA Bheffirid. Map and. Plans. PoetBvo. ISa. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Dnrham, Carlisle, 

Cheitar, and Manbbesier. WlUi 60 XUuatrationa. B Vole. Crown Bro. 

tu. 

DURHAM urn NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle. Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Bunderiand, Bhleldt, BerwIek-an’Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- ' 

Btream, Alnwick, Ac. Map. Poet 6^0. 9t. 

WJ58TMOELAND ato CUMBBKLAND— Un- 

caster, Fnmeaa Abbey, Anibictide, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, ■ 

Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Coekermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 

Map. PoetBvo. fir. 

%• Muimay'a Mar or tbb Laxs Diirxior, on canvas. $$. fid. | 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, I 

* Dumfrias, Ayr, Bdrllng, Arran, Tba Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Troeaacha, Caiedontaa Canal, Invemeae, 

Perth, Dundee, Aberdaen, Braamar, Bkya, Calthnaaa, Roaa, Buthar- 
_ land, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post Bro. 9a j 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- i 

way, Donegal, Galway; Wexford, Cork, Limcriek. Waterford. Killer- | 

nay. Bantry, Glengant; Ac. Maps and Plana. PoatBvo. 10<. t 

HERODOTUS A New English Yersion. Edited, with Notee 

and Easaya, hlatorleal, atbnogmphleal, and gaographieal, by Caxov 
Rawuwaox, aaalatad by 81a BnrnT Rawumsov and Bib J. G. Wil- 
unaov. Napa end Woedonta. 4 Vbb. Bvo. 48«. 

HERSCHKL'S (CAaoiniB) Memoir and Correfipondenoe. By 

Mss. Joux Hnaacnai.. With Fortraita. Crown Bvo 12a. 

HATHERLEY (Loin), The Continuity of G^piure, as Deelared 

by tha Taetimony of car Lord and of the Evangellate and Apoatlaa. 

Bvo. Ba. Jtgmlar JMMeii. XHiatBvo. ta. fid. 

HOLLWAY (L G.). A Month ha Norway. FOap. 8tow Se. 

HONEY BSE. By Bar. ThokIi Jahm. Feap. 8 to. Ia 
BOOE^E^). Chnroh Dietloittiy. 8to. Me.. 
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HOMB AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Serial Woiki 
■dtptAd for all elralM and daaaea of Readan, havliif ' been aalMlad 
for thalr aekaowladi^ fataraat. and ability of tha Aurora. Poet Im. 
Pobllahad at t». and Sa.lAaaeh, and arranged oudar two dlattnattva 
haadaaafoUowa:— ^ 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. 

1. BIEGB OF GIBRALTAR. Bf 
JoHV Dbivewatib. la. 

t. THE AMBER.WITCH. By 
Lanr Derr Ooaoor. la. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNTAM. 

By RoaaaT loimiBT. la. 

A UFEorflia FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By JoBV Raaaow. la. 

8. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. ByRar.O.lLOLara. la. 

A THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Ladt Dorr Ooanow. la. 

f . THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

la. 

A UVONIAN TALES, la. 

I. UFE OF CONDS. By Loan Ma- 
Boa. 8a. Id. 

lA SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rir. 
O.R.OUIQ. 2a. 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Loan BT.i.aawaaM. la. 

11. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Carr. Milmaw. la. 

15. SKETCUEBor GERMAN LIFE. 

By SiB A. Goaoow. 8a. 8A 
14. THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 
By Rar. Q. R. Obuo. Sa.M. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. la. 

lATHE BRITISH POETS. By 
TnowAa CAMraabb. 8a. 6A 
IT. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 
Loan Maboit. 8a. 6dL 

lA LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
Rbv. O. R. ObBia. 8a. Al. 

11. NORTH > WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By8iaP.B.HnAD. la. 

10. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rar. 0. 
R.Qbaio. 8a. 6d. 


CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Oaoaoa 
Boaaow. Sa.ed. 

1. GYPSIES or SPAIN. By Gaoaoi 
Boaaow. 8a. 6d. 

8*4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bianor Ubbbb. 1 Vola. 7a. 

6. TRAVELS nr na HOLY LAND. 

BylaaTandMAKOLaa. la. 

8. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. DaoKMoMO Hat. la. 

T. LETTERS FROM tbb BALTIC. 
By a Laot. 

8. NBW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. 

MaaBDin. la. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. ByM.G. 

Lnwia. lat. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sia Jou Malooul aa.6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
la. 

11 * 18. TYPES AND OMOO. By 
HaaKAm MabTibba. 1 Vola. 7a. 


16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladv. la. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Cbabum St. Jona. 3a. 6d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By 8i« 

F. B.Ubap. la. 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Bjobabd Foao. 8a. 6* 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON.^ By 
W. H. EnwAana. la. 

10. MANNERS * CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. By Rar.C. AcbABD. la. 

11. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By O. F. Kuxtum. 8a. Sd. 

11. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 
By Loan CAaraaroa. 8a. 6* 

18. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Ret. B. W. Uatoaets. ft. 
84. THE LIBYAN DESERT. Py 
Batui St. Joav. la. 

86. SIERRA LEONE. By A Lauv. 
8a. M. 


14. MISSIONARY UFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rbt. J. Anaorr. Ss. 

%* Eadi work may be bad «q^tety» 
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LIST OF WORKS 


HOOKS (f IU 090 B 1 ) Life. By J. G. LooiHiit. Fcap. 8 to. U 
HOPS (A. J. Bibisford) WonMp Ia the Church of Englend. 

8to. Sf.f CFi Popular ^UctioTufroin, 8to. 2i. 6(f. 

BORAOB ; a Kew Edition of the Text. Edited by Diix Hiuux. 
With too Woodeuti. Crown 8vo. 7i.(kL 

LifeoH By Diax Mzucur. lUuitrAtionB. 8ro. 9 a 

HOUGHTONS (Lobo) Monognph% Personal and BociaL With 

Portraits. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

PoBTioAL WoBBi. ColUcUd Edition, With Por- 
trait. fVoli. Feap.Svo.* m. 

HUME (The Stndent’i). A History of England, from the Inwa- 
•ioBof Julius Cmor to the Bevolutlon of 1688. Corrected and eon- 
tiaosd to 1668. Woodcuts. PostSro. U,9d.’ 

HUTCHINSON (Gbw.) Bog Breahing, with Odds and Ends for 
thoss who loTi :he Dog end the Gun. With 40 lUuBtratioBO. CtS 
eAWau, 7t,M, 

HUTTON (H.E.). Prindpia Giasca; an Introduction to the Btndy 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Deleetan, sad Bmneiso'hooh. 
with Voosbulsrios. Sixth SiUim. Umo. 8$, 60, 

IBBT AND MANGLES' TraTela in Bgypt» Nubia, Byzia, and 
the Bolf Land. PostSvo. 9i. 

JAMES' (Bit. Tboiiab) Fables of JEsop. A New Trandatlon, with 
Blstorioa) Pn»fai«. With 100 Woodcuts bj Tunnsi, and Wour. 
PostSro. 8c. 6d. 

JAMESON (hfis.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting In Italj— Clmabno to Basaano. With 
60 Portraits. Post8TO. ISc. 

JENNINGS (Louis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 
andBossox. lUostrattons. PostSvo. 10ic.6if. 

JERVIS (Bit. W. H.). The Qalliean Cbutch, from the Con- 

eordat of Bologna, 1116, to the Borolutlon. With an Introduetira. 
Portratta. SVols. Sro. 8Bc. 

JESSE (Enwain). Glesnlngs in Natural History. Fcp.8TO. 8s.6<f. 
Jfi}l>BLAKE (Bit. T. W.). life in Faith; Sermons Preached 

at Oheltonham and Rugby. Fcap. 8ro. 8c. 6d. 

JOHNS (Bbt. B. G.). Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 
Bkotcbos of tho LItos of soum fiunous Blind Men. With lUustratloiu. 
PostBfO. 7c. 6d. 

J0HN80NB (Da. SAMun} life. By James BotwelL Ineluding 

tho Tour to the Hobridos. Editod by Mm. Cnoans. 1 toI. Ro^ 
Bto. 18c Abw RdiMoa. Portraits. 4 Vols. Sro, [Ai Frtpvadoa, 

■ ' ■ Livee of the moet eminent English Poets, with 

Crttkal Obssrratiuns on thoir Works. Edited with Notes, ComcaTe 
and Krplaaetery, by Paraa CuunuKiaAii. Boole. Boo. 8 Ib.U. 

JUNIUS' Haxdwbiviro ProfreeionaUy inTeeiigaiod. By Mr. Chabo*. 
Expert With Prelbee and collateral EvidMieB, by the Hon. Edwabd 
TWJSLS tuB. With Faieiniilie, Woodcuts, 4o/4to^ ESts. 
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KBITS (Bmior) Life. By a Latitas. Portndt. % YoIC Sto. 18t. 

KERR (Robbbt). Small Coontiy Hoate. A Brief Practi<»l 

J) MounM on the PUonlnB of a Realdenee from eOOOI. to SOOM. 

'With Supplementary Eatliiiateii to roOuA PoskSvo. U. 

Ancient Ligbta; a Book for Architects, Snrreyers, 

Lotwyere, and Landlords. 8vo. &f . 6d. 

(R. Maloolm) Student’s Blackstone. A Systematic 

• AbiidKment of the entire CommenUrtea, adapted to the present atate 
of the law. PoatSvo. 7a. 6d. 

KING EDWARD YIth’s Latin Grammar. 12mo. 8s. 6<f. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2s. 8rf. 

KING (R. J.). ArchaBologfy.Trarel and Art ; being Sketches and 

Sindira, lliatorieal and l>eaeriptiv8. Sro. l:i«. 

KIRK (J. Fostu). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bor^ 

auody. Portrait 8 Yola. 8to. 4&t. 

KIRKES* Hand1»ook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morbjlkt I 

Bakbs, 1:'.R.C.8. With 400 Illuatiatlona. Poitt Bvo. 14 j. ; 

KUGLER'S Handbook of Painting. — The Italian Schools. Re- 

▼iaed and Remodelled from the moat recent Reaearehea. By Lady 

• Eastkakb. With 140 llliiatratioiiB. 9 Vola. Crown 8ro. 80t. 

■ Handbook of Painting. — ^The German, Flemish, and 

Dntcb Brhoola. Rariaed and In part re>wiitt«n. By J. A. Caowa. 

Wlih60 llluatratlona. fVola. Crown 8to. SU. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Coatoms of Modern 
Egyptians. With Illuatrations. 9 Vola. Puat 8vo. 19s 
LAWRENCE (Sia Gio.). KeminUcences of Forty-three Years’ 

I Service in India ; including CaptlTitiea in Cahul among the Affghnoa 

I and among Uie Slkha, and a KarratiTe of the Mutiny in Bajputaua. 

I Crown 8vo. 10#. Od. 

I LATARD (A. H.). NincTch and ita Remains. Being • Nar- | 

rative of ReMarchea and Diieoveriea amidst the Ruina of Aaayria. 

I With an Aooount of the Chaldean Chriatiana of Kurdiatan ; the yesMla, 

I or Uerll-woiBhippera ; and an Enouiry into the Manners and Arts of 

tba Ancient Aaeyilana. Plates and Woodciita. 9 Vnle. Rvo. 86t. 

! *•* A PoruLAS Eurriog of the above work. With lllustrationa. 

PoatSro. 7#. 6i. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dis- I 

enverlea in the Ruina, with Travels in Armenia. Kuniiatan and tiie 
Dvaert, during a Second Expedittoa to Aieyria. With Map and 
Fiaias. 8vo. 91# 

*«* A PopcLAB Bnrriog of the above work. With Illustmtlona 
Poet 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

LSATHES’ (Stailbt) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Bebrew Teat of Geneala 1.— vt., and P»alms i.— vL Orammatieal 
Analyais and Yocabnlary. Poet 8vo. 7#. 6ii. 

liENNEP (Rit. H. j. Yiv). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With llluatraUona of Bibtical Ulatory and Arehaology. With Map 
udWoodeuta. ITola. POatSvo. 944. 

Modem Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

lUnatratioa of Serlpiure. With Colound Maps and 80u llhutratlona. 

9 Vola. 8VO. SI#. 

LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Young PadnterR With IHasint* 

tkma. PootSvo. 7#.6d. 

— — Life and Works of Sir Joshna Reynolds. Poriraits 

and Illuatrations. S Tois. 8vo. 4S«. 

e S 




LETO (PoMPomp). Eight Monilii at Borne daring the Yatleaa 
Ccnmetl. With m datlf Meonnt of the pnoMdlngi. Tmulated firom 
tb« origInaL 8ro. IM 

LETTEBS Fbox vbi Baana By a Ladt. Poet 8 to. 2e. 

— Madbab. By a Ladt. PoBtSvo. 2t, 

SiBBOA Lbomb. By a Ladt. Poet 8to. 8e. 6d, 

LEYl (liion). Hiiioty of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 

nomle ProgroM of the Nation, from 176S to 1870. 8vo. 10«. 

LEX SALICA; the Ten Emended Texts with the Olosses. 

Edited (the Interpretation of the Oloeeee) hr Da. U. K«bn, of liOjrden. 
The Texta, newlj collated, with Oloeaary, Introduotloo, Ac , by J. H. 
Hxmxls. 

LIDDELL (Dbav). Student'e History of Borne, from the earliest 

Times to the eatahllshment of the Empire. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7a. (U, 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Jonmal of the Hon. 

ImpnlalaGustiinfton. Edited by Loan DDmaiir. WithMPlates.4to.Sl«. 

UYINGSTOKE (Da ). Popular Account of his First Expedition 

to AMea, 1840416. lllostraUons. PostBre. 7s. 6d. 

— Second ExpediUon to Africa, 1868-64. Illustra- 

tions. PoatBro. 7a. M, 

Lggt Journals in Central Africa, from 1866 to 

his Death. Continued by a NarratlTe of his last moments and aullbfings. 
By KeT.UosAOB Wallxb. Maps and lllustratlona. 8Vols. Sto. Us. 
L1YIEQ8T0N1A. Journal of AdTcntoresin Exploring Lake 

Nyaasa, and ;Eatabliahtng a Mlrnilonary Battlement there. By E. D, 
Yoitso, ILN. Revlaed by Bus. JIobaok Wallxs. Maps, PoatSro. 7s. 6d. 

LI YOB 1 AN TALES. By the Author of ** Lettere from tho 

Baltie," Poat 8 to. %a. 

LLOTD (W. Watbus). History of Sicily to the Athenian War ; 

with Elucidations of the Slollian Udea of Pindar. With Map. Bto. 14s. 
LOCH (H. B.). Personal NarratlTO of Brents daring Lord 
ingln'a 8coond Ehnbaasy to China. With Illoatratlons. Poat Bvo. Bs. 
LOCKHAET (J. 0.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Bomantic. Translated, with Notes. With Portrait and lllustratioiis. 
Crown 8 to. 6s. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Pcap. 8to. It. 

LOUDOK (Mbs.). Gardening for Ijadies. With Directions and 
<2|M«ndar of Operations for Etoit Month. Woodeuts. Foap. 8vo. Si. Sd. 
LYELL (Sib Chablrs). Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of tho Earth and ita Inhabltante eonsidered as lllustrattrc of 
Qeology. With Illustrations. 8 Volt. 8 to. 88s. 

Student's Elements of Geology. With Tshle of British 

Fosslla and 600 llluatratlons. Third Edition, Rnriied. Post 8ro. Os. 

Goologioal Eridencet of the Antiquity of Man, 

Including an Outline of Glacial Poat-Tertlary Geology, and Remarka 
on the Origin of Species. lllustraUona. 8 to. 14s. 

— (K.M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 

to ahow their Distribution. l^tSvo. 7s. 6d!. 

LYTTOK (Lobd). A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Poat 

8vo. 6s. ^ 

, M<ILIKTOCk ( Sib L.). KiirBUre of tho Diaoo?eiy of the 

Fate of BIr John Franklin and hla Companions In tho Arstle Bean. 
With Illttatrattona. Peet 8 to. 7s. Sd. 

1CA(Bk)UGALL (Col.). Modem Warfhre as Influenced by Modem 

‘^ Aruilery. WItii Plane. PoetBro. 18s. 
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MACGREGOR (J.). Rob Roy on the Jordon, Red Set, Gen- 

MMnth, Ai. A Canoe Cruiae In PaleeUne and l^pt and the Waten 
of Damaaena. With Mao and 70 lUnatratlooa. Oroira Sro. 7t. Ad, 

MABTZNER'S Eitousr Giaxkab. A Methodical, Analytical, 

and Hlatorieal Traatlnann the Orthography, Proaody, Inflaetiena, and 
Syntax of the EngUiili Tongiie. Tnuiitlatad from Uia Oannan. By 
Claim J. Gaici, LL.U. 8 Vole. 8vo. aOt. 

hFAHON (Loan), aee Starbopx. 

MAINE (Sir H. Suxvir). Ancient Law : ita OonneoUon with the 

Early lllatoiy of Society, and ita Ralation to Modem Ideaa. Sro. It#. 

Village CommunitieM in the East and Weat, Sro. 12d. 

Early Hietoiy of Institutions. 8vo. 12«. 

MALCOLM (Sir Joan). Sketches of Persia. Post Sro. 8a. 
MANSEL (DsAir). Limits of Religions Thought Examined. 

Poet Sro. Se.Cd. 

— Letters, liCclures, and Papers, including the PhrontU- 

terion, or Oxford in the XlXth Century, Edited by 11. W. CnanoLMa, 
M.A. bvo. 12 j. 

Gnostic Heresies of tho First and Second Centuries. 

With a ekftch of his Itfo and ehnr.ictor. By Lord CAasAaroir. 
Edited by 'Jaoon LiaiiTrouT. Hvo. lUi. 6d. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 

TraTellere. Edited by Unr. It. Maim. Post 8ro. 8*. Cd. (AiMMbf 
order o/Uke horde of the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 

Coneernini; the Kingdoms and MervelH of the Ea<tt. A new EngUeh 
Vereion. llluHtrated by the light of Oriental Writem and Modem 
Tniv«lii. By Col. IIkmey Yulc. Mupe and IlluuUratloni. S Vols. 
j Medium Sto. 63«. 

MARKHAM (Clkxsktb R.). The Introduction of Bark Culture 

j Into the British Dominions, containing a narratiro of Journeys In Pern 

I and India, and some account of tho Chiiicona Plantationa already 

I formed. llltietrationM. Sto. llnthePreee, 

(Mrs.) History of England. Prom tho First InTB> 

aion by the Romans (o 1867. Woodcuts. 13mo. a«. OJ. 

-5- History of France. From the Conqneet by the 

Qaulfl(ol86i. Woodcuts. 18mo. 3i.M. 

— History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marins 

<ol867. Woodcuts. 12mo. Sf.9d. 

MARLBOROUGH’S (Sarah, Duchkss of) Letters. Now first 

puhlixhed trom the Originsl MdS. at Madresfleld Court. With an 
Introduction. Sto. 10a. (id. 

MARRY AT (Josipb). History of Modem and Medimral Pottery 
and Porcelidn. With a D«iicriptlon of the Manufacture. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Sto. 42«. 

MARSH (0. P.). Student’s Manual of the English Langnage* 

Edited with Additions, By Du. Wx. Smith. Post Sto. 7s. 6d. 
MASTERS in English Theology. The King’s College Lectnres^ 
1B77. IIOOKKR. by Canon Barry; Asoauwa, by tbs Dean of 8t. 
Paul'a ; Chilli soworth, by Prof. Plumptre; Whichootm and 
Smith, by Canon Wenicott ; Jxbeict Taylob, by Cadoh Farrar; 
PiARSOx/bT Prof. CbeeUiam. With Introduction by Canon Bany. 
Poet Sto. 7s. 6d. 

MATTHIiS’S Grxik Graxkar. Abridged by Bioxniin, 

Rsrised by E. 8. CnooKB. 12mo. 4t. 



LIST OF WORKS 


HAiniBLT^ diafieter, Aetlrai, and WriiingB of Wellington. 

Fm9*9n, SI.M. 

MATO (Loin). Sport in Abystinii; or,ilie Mareb and Tack- 

Miee. Wltb lUiutimtIoM. CrowaBro. 13«. 

HEADS (Ho*. Hirbirt). Bide through the Disturbed Districts of 
Reir ZMlsnd, vith • CmlM unong the South Be* IiUmds. With lUus- 
tntloiui. Medlmn Sto. lie. 

MELTILLB (Hbbkair). Harqaeias and South Sea Islands. 

fVols. PostSro. 7fl. 

MEREDITH (Mas. Cniuais). Kotos and Sketches of Kew South 

WslM. PoitBro. S«. 

MIOHAEL AKGELOi Sculptor. Painter, and Architect. HU Life 

and Works. By C. Heath Wilsox. llluitratlona. KoyalSto. 86«. 

MIDDLETON (Chas. H.) A Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Etched Work of Rembrandt, trltli Lffo and introductions. With 
Explanatory Guta. Medium Svo. 3i«. 6d. 

MILLIKGTOK (Bit. T. 8.). Signs and Wonders in the Land of 

Ham, or tlie Ten Plaj:aoc of Egypt, with Ancient and Modern llluatrcr 
ttona. Woodcuts. ) .>st6TO. 7s. Qd. 

HILMAKS (Dill) WORKS 

Bistort or tbe Jaws, from the earliest Period down to Modem 

Tlmea. 8 Vole. PoatSvo. IBs. 

Earlt CnaisTfARiTT, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism In ths Romsn Empire. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Latih Ckbibtiakitt, including that of the Popes to the 

PoDiiflsate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. PostBvo. 64s. 

Ahials or St. Paul's Cathedral, from the Romans to the 
ftiMTSl ofWeUlnsten. Illustrations. 6vo. 

Cbaraotir INI) CoirnuoT or the Apostles considered as an 

Rrldsnea of Christianity. Bto. 10s. 6d. 

Quirti Horatix Flacoi Opera. With 100 Woodcuts. Small 

Sto. 7s. (U, 


Lira or Quietus Horatxub Placcus. With IlluBtrations. 
Bto. 9s. 

Fall or Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

MILHAK'fOAn. S. A.) Wayside Cross. Post 8yo. 2«. 

MIVART (St. George). Lessons from Kature; as manifested in 
Mind and Matter. Bto, 15s. 

MOORE (Thomas), Ufe and Letters of Lord ^ Byron. OaUnet 

Emtrn. With Plates. 6 Vdle. Feap. Bto. IBs.; P<>pnlar SdUioti, 
with E^rtraita, Royal Bto, 7s. 64. 

MORESBY (Cait.), It.N, DUeoTeries in New Guinea, Polynesia, 
Torres Btrslts, Ac., during the ernise of U.M.B. Basilisk. Map and 
lllttstratlona. Bvo. 15s. 

MOTLEY (J, L.). Histoxy of the United Netherlands: from the 
Bsath of William the 8i lent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1<9U9. Portraits. 
4 Vols. Post Bto. Ba.eaeb. 


Life and Death va erwaata va rami 

AdvoeMs of Holland. With a View of the Primary Cansea and 
Jfrffmntsofthe Thirty YeerA* War. Atbswry Edition. Illustratlouk 
R Vels. Bto. SBs. OsMnsI m iH ien. 8 vola. Post bto, 19f, 


xwncTeia, 
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H03SHAN (Sakucl). New ; ihe Luid of the Bbing San ; 
Ita Annali and Progreu daring the peat Twenty Yean, recording the 
remarkable Pr^ir eaa of the Japaneae in Weatera Civiliaatioa. With 
Map. Sto. Ida. 

ICOZLET (Caxov). Troatiso on tho Aagnatinlan doctrine of 

Predeatinatlon. Crown 8ro. 9*. 

PrimitlTe Doctrine of Baptiamal Regeneration. S. f. 8to. 


MUIBHBAD (Jas.). The Vaox-de-Yire of Maletre Jean Le Hoax, 

Advocate of VIre. Tranalated and Edited. With Portrait and lllua- 
tratlona. 8to. 21a. 

MUNRO’S (Quiibal) Life and Letters. Bj Bnr. 0. R. Gluo. 

Po8t8vo. 8a. dd. 

MURCHISON (Sir Rodbriok). Silaria; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocka containing Omnle Retnaina. Map and Plates. 8to. 18a. 

Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries, 

and Rise and Progreaa of Palnoaotc Qeology. lly AaoaiaaLD Qcikxb. 
Portraits. 2 Voia. 8vo. 80a. 


MURRAT3 RAILWAY READING. Containing:— 


Nmaoaosvea Cataa, U. 
Heste Awm Uaaaa. ti. 
HiMAWa Pabb or Jaaoa*bB«. 
Lira or TaaoBuaa Uaoa. la. 
Taa Boaoi Baa. U. 
tfiaaoB oo vaa Tvar. U. SA 
CaoBaa o« vaa Gotbboviaa. 


la. 

It. 


Hoi.LW«r*a NoawAt. at. 

MAoaob’a Wabuoavoo. lt.M. 
CAoraabb'a Lira or Btooa. ta.*!. 
Taa Fbowaa Oaaaaa. it. 
Rataetaa aaeaaaaaa. It. 

Paaa'a Utava oa Aaobiaa. la. 


MUSTERS’ (Capt.) Patagonians; a Year’s Wanderings orer 
Untrodden Ground from the StnUta of Magellan to the Rio Negro, 
llluatrationa. Post 8vo. It. 9d. 


NAPIER (Sir Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of tho Peninsular 

War. Portrait. Poat8vo. 9s. 

NAPOLEON AT FoKTAiHXBLaAtj AHD Elba. Jonmal of 
OoeurreneeH and Notes of Ton vernations. By Nia Nan. CanPBKLb, 
Wllh a Memoir. By kbv. A. N. G. Maoi.ACin.aK. Portrait, 8vo. Ids. 

NARES (Sir Gkoboi). R.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 

the recent Arctic Expoditinn. Map. 8vo. 2#. 6U. 


NASMYTH Ain) CARPENTER. The Mo»a. Considered as a 

Planet, a World, and a Satellite. With llluatrationa from Drawings 
made with the aid of Powerful Telescopes, Woodcuts, Ao. 4to. 80a. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC (Thb). (Ny AolAorify.) ^2t, ed, ; 
NAYYLIST. (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post 8to. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentory. 

By Abohdbaook CnirmTOK, M.A., and Abchobaoov BaaiL JoKia M.A. 
With llO authenUe Views, Ac. 2 Voia. Crowu 8ro 8U. bowuL 


NEWTH (Samuxl). First Book of Natural Philosophy; an Intro- 
dne^n to the Study of Statics. Dynamics. HydroetaticM, Light, Heat, 
and Sonn^ with nnmerooa Examples. Small 8v«;. St.U. 

- Elements of Mechanics, Inciuding ilydrosUUes, 

with numerons Examples. Small 8vo. 8«. 6d. ^ , 

-- Examples, A Gradnated Series 

of Elementety Examples in AritbmeUe, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigo- 
nooMtry, and Meehaniea. Small 8ro. 8«. SA 
NICHOLS* (J. G.) PUgrlmages to Walalngham and Cantetbuiy. 
Bt Beashos. Translated, with Notaa. With IllMtratioiiai 'Post 8^ ^ 

(Sir G.) History of tho English Poor Lswo. 2 Yoli. 

8to. S8a 






LIST OF WORKS 


&0BXRT80K (Caiioii)* TbutUtty of tho OhiiitiMi ChorolL from 

^Apottollo i^totlMRarormatioB. 1617. Library SditUm, 4VcIfc 
tvo. CaKtMf ImMni. 8 Votik Po«t Svo, (to. eaeb. 

BOBDrsOHr (Bit. Db.). Biblieal Beoearchoi in Polettino and the 
A4jftMttt]t«glon*,1888— 6t. Mam. 8 Yota. Bto. 43«. 

— PhyBicalGeognpbyoftheHoIyLand. PoBtSro. 10«.6(2. 

— (Wn.) Alpine Flowers for Bnfflish Gardens. With 

70 niaatiatlona.^ Crown ]9«. 

Sub-Tropical Garden. Illustrations. Small 8vo. 

_ 7#. Sd, 

aOBSON (B. E.). School Abohitbotxtri. Being Practical Re- 

u “ Building, and Purnlalilng of 

Boliool-liouaeM. With 800 Illoatsatlona. Medium 8wo. 18a. 

ROHE (Hxstoet or). Set LinnsiL and Smith. 

RlIXTOK (Gmo. P.). Travels in Mexico; with Adventrs. among Wild 
Tribe* and Animals of the Pralrlee and Rocky Mann tains. Post 8vo. 8s.6d. 

SALE’S (Su Robut) Brigade in Affghanistan. With anAceonntof 
fbs Oefenee of Jellalar«d. By Rbt. Q. R. Otiio. Post 8 to. S«. 
BOEPTIOISH IE GEOLOGY; and the Reasons for It. An 
Msemblage of facta from Nature comMning to refbte the theory of 
Action.’* By VKumsa. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SOHLIEICAEE (Db. Hxhrt). Troj and Its Remains. A Karra- 

ttwe of ^rarohea and niHcoveriev made on the Site of llluxn, and in the 
Troian Plain. WithMapa, Views, and 600 Illuatratlona. Medium 8 to. 48s. 

— ; Discoveries on ihe Sites of Ancient Mycenie 

anj\niw?*!a With Maps and BOO Illuatrailons, Sledlum Bro, 60s. 

8U0TT pzB Oilbkrt). Loctores on the Rise and Development 
Delivered at tho Rnyal Academy. With 
400 llluatratioDi, 2 Vole. Meilium Bro. Ms. 

“■■■ Secular and Domectio Architeolore^ Preeent and Future. 
8to. Os. 

(Diah) DniveraltySermoDB. PoetSvo. 8«. 6<L 

8CROFB (G. p.). Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
^[•nee. UluStralioiu. Medium 8wo. 80«. 

BELBORKE (Loan). Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 

_ Htatory of the Reformed EnglUU Church. 8vo, 6s. 

SHADOWS or A SICK BOOM. With * PwOce by Canon 

. ^Ljdww. ISmo. 2s. 6d, 

SHAH OF* PERSIA’S Diary during his Tour through Europe ini 
1878, Tranriated fh)m the Orlglnata By ,1. W. RanHooat. With 
Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

SMILES* (Samuil, LL.D.) WORKS 

Bbxtisr SioiKnis ; from the Earliest Period to the death of 
the Btephensonii. With IlluHtrations. 6 Vole. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Liri or A SooTOH Natukalurp. With Portrait and lilns- 
trattona. Crown 8vo. 10,«. (M. 

Lxri or Robiit Dick (Bakub or Thubbo), Gxolooist aid 
Botawist. with Portrait and IHoatrattona. Crown 8wo. 10s. 6d. 
Huoubxots XI Eiolaid aid Ibblakd. Grown 8 vo. 7e.6d. 
SiLr-HBLr. With lUnstrations of Gondnet and Persever- 
UDM. PoatSro. 8t. Or in French, 5s. 

Cbabactxb. a Sequel to ** Silf-Hilp.** Post 8vo. 6«. 
Thbitt. a Book of Domestic GounseL Post Svo. Oe. 
iMBumuL Bioobapbt; or. Iron Workers and Tool Makeri. 
Pdst 8 to. 6s. 

Bot*B Votaob Romm thb Wobld. lUnstiattons. Poai 8vo. 68. 
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SMITH’S (De. Wm.). DICTIOKAMES:— 

Dxoxioitiry or thb Biblv; its Antiquities, Biography, 

Qeognpbf, and Natural Uiatorf . IlluitrattonB. S Yols. Bvo. 106a. 
CoHoiSE Biblb Diotiobart. With 800 Illustrations. Medium 
Svo. si«. 

Smaller Biblb DionoBART. With Illustrations. Post 
'8to. 7f. 8d. 

Christian ANTiqniTiES. Comprising the History, Insti- 

tutlouH, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. With lUostratlons. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 8U. ed. (To be completed In 8 vols.) 

Christian Bioorapht, Literatuab, Sects, and Doctrines ; 
from the Times of the Apnstles to the Age of Charlemasrne. Vol. 1. Svo 
Slf. 6d. (To be cjmpletM in 8 vols.) 

Qreek and Roman ANTiquiTiBS. With 500 Illustrations. 
Medium Bvo. SSa 

Greek and Roman Biogeapht and Mttholoqt. With 600 
llluatrAtleus. 3 Yols. Medium Svo. 4L 4a. 

Greek and Roman GEoaRAPHV. 2 Vols. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. Medium Svo. 56a, 

Atlas of Ancient OBoaRApnr — B iblical and Classical. 

Folio. 6Z.6a. 

Classical Dictionary or Mythology, Biography, and 

OBOGBApaT. 1 Vol. With 759 Woodeuu. Svo. ISa. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. 7a. w. 

Smaller Greek and Roman ANTiqumss. With 200 Wood- 

euta. Crowa Svo. 7a. Sd. 

Complete Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of the 
Koman Calendar, Measures. Weights, and Money. Svo. 81a. 

Smaller Latih-Engush Dictionary. 12ino. 7s. Od. 
Copious and Critical English-Laiin Dictionary. Svo. 2 U , 
Smaller English-Latxn Dictionary. 12mo. 7s. 6 <L 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) ENGLISH COURSE:— 

School Manual or English Grammar, with Copious Exercises. 
Post Svo. 8a. 6d. 

School Manual or Modern Geograpny, Physical and 
Political. Po.it Svo. 5a. 

Primary English Grammar. 16mo. Is. 

Primary History or Britain. 12mo. 2s. 6(2. 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) GERMAN COURSE 

German Principia. Part I. A First German Course con- 
Ulnlug a Grammar, Deleotoi, Exercine Hook, and Vocahularlea. 
18mo. 8a. 6d. 

German Principia. Fart II. A Reading Book ; ecntalning 

Fablea, StoriM, and An^cdotea, Natural Hiatory, and Seanaa from tha 
Hlatorj of Ocrmanv. With Grammaueal Quaailona, Motaa, and Dio- 
tionary. Ifmo. 3a. 6d. 

Practical Grrman Grammar. Poet 8to. 8s. Od,] 
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LIST OF WORKS 


SMITH’S (Db. Wx.) FBENOH COURSE ;~ 

Fbihoh PBXHOxm. Put I. A Pint Conne, oontaining a 
Gnmmwr, DtlMtai, Estrebet, Mid VoMbaUrlM. 12mo. 8«.6d. 
Fuvos PmnroinA. PartH. A Beading Book, eontabiing 
FablM^Storias, and AtiMdotef, Matani Hittoi 7 , and SoeoM fkoBi the 
Hlftorr of Franea. With Orammatleal Qaeattmu, Notea and eoplou 
EtjiaMoaleal Diadonarf . If rao. 4«. (kL 

FamoH PaurciPiA. Part ni. Proee Composition, containing 
a Bvatamatle Conrae of Exanlies on the afntaz, with the pAnelp^ 
Ralea of Syntax. Ifmo. [Tii tke Ami. 

Stodirc^s F&sroh Qravxab. By C. Hibok-Wa&l. With 
Iiitroduetton by X. LittrA. Pott Sro. 7i. Of. 

Smaller Graxxab or thb Fbutoh Lanovaob. Abridged 
from the above. ISmo. 8«. Od. 

SMITH’S (Db. Wm.) LATIN COURSE:— 

pBiiroiKA Latxva. Fart I. First Latin Course, containing a 
Grainmar,l>eleetiM,andEx«relM Book, with Voeabutaries. Ifmo. 8«.6d. 

*•* In tbit Edition the Catetof the Nouni, AdJeetlvea, and Pronouns 
are arranged both ae In tlie omDinaBT GmAHMAEf and as in the Punuc 
School PiuiinB. together with the oorreiponding Exereises. 
Appbbdzx to Pbzroipia Latina Part I.; being Additional 
Exerolaei, with Examlnotlen Papers. 12mo. fi. 6d. 

Pbimcxpia Latina. Part II. A Beading-book of Mythology, 
Geography, Bemau AnUqnlties, and History. With Notes and Die. 
tlonary. ISmo. Si.dd. 

Pbxroipia Latina. Part III. A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

and Pentaroetem; Eclog. Ovidianm: Latin Prosody. ISmo. 8s. OtL 
pBiNCiPiA Latina. PartlV. Prose Composition. Bnlesof 
Syntax with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and ExendseH 
on the Syntax, ifmo. Si. w. 

Pbincifia Latina. Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Latin. Ifmo 8t. 

Latin-Enolish Yooahulabt and First Latin-Enolisii 
Dictiovart run PhjICurith, Cornkmus Nki>os, AKoCiKHak. Ifmo. 8s.0d. 
Stodint’s Latin Gbahxab. Post 8vo. 6e. 

Smaller Latin Qiumkar. 12roo. 3s. 6ti, 

Taoitus, Gkruania, Agbicola. Ac. With English Notes. 
Ifmo. 8«. 64. 

SMITH’S (Db. Wh.) GREEK COURSE 

InitiaGbjboa. Parti. A First Greek Course, containioga Gram- 
mar, Deleetos, and Exercise-hook. With Vocabalsrles. Ifmo. Si.Sd. 
Initxa Gbboa. Part II. A Reading Book, Containing 
Short Tales, Aneodotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History 
Ifmo. 8s.6d. 

InitiaGbjboa. Part III. Prose Composition. Containing the 

Rules of Syntax, with eoplous Examples and Ebercises. Ifmo. Si. 64. 

Btudxkt’s Gbink Qrammab. By Curtiup. Post 8to. 6s. 
Skallbr Qrnek Qraxnaiu 12mo, 3e. 6(f. 

Gbxbk Aocidenoe. Ifmo. 2e.6(L 

Plato, Apoloot of Socrates, ke. With Notes. 12mo.3s. 6d, 
SMITH’S (Db. Wx.) SMALLER HISTORIES:— 

Boimulx History. Woodents. 16mo. 8«. Sd, 

Anoiint Hibtobt. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Anoiint Qboqbapbt. Woodeuta. 16mo. 84. 6d. 

Bomb. Woodents. IBmo. 84. Cd. 

Qbxboi. Woodents. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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SMITH’S (Db. Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES 

Cljjbiojll Mttholoot. Woodeat^ ISmo. 8«.6(L 
Ebolixd. Woodonti. Idmo. 3s. 6d, 

Efoush Lm&iTUBi. 16mo. 8a. 6d. 

Spxoimifs Of Sfolish Litibatubf. Idmo. 8s. 6d. 

SMITH . (Qeo., LL.D.) Life of John Wibon, D.D., F.R.8., of 

« Bomb« 7 , Fifty Yean Mitiionary and Pbllauthraplit in tha East. 
YTitb Portrait and Illoatralions. 8vo. 18t. 

— (Phiup). a Hiatoiy of the Ancient World, from the 

Creatl<m to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 476. FimrU JRAitoa. 
SYols. 8to. 81«. 64. 

SHAW (T. B.). Mannai of English Literature. Post Sfo. 7s. 6d. 

' Specimens of English Literatnre. Selected from the 

I Chief Writers. FOetBro. Ts.ed. 

I ■■■ — (Robbbt). Yisit to High Tsrtarj, Yarkand, and Kashgar 

(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Ketam Journey over the Karakomm 
I Pass. With Map and Illustrations. 8to. 16s. 

j SIERRA LEOKE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. Sr 

A Last. Post 8 to. 8f. 6ii. 

SIMMONS (Capt.). Constitntion knd Practice of Courts-Mar* 

tlal. SiPentA JUMtm. 8ro. 16s. 

STANLEY’S (Disn) WORKS 

i SiBAi AND Palxstini, in connexion with their History. Map. 

j 8vo. 14s. 

' Bible in the Holt Land ; Extracted from the abore Work. 

1 Weodeuts. Feap. 8ro 8s. 6d. 

Eabtebn Church. Plans. 8to. 12s. 

Jewish CAubch. From the Earliest Times to the Christian 
Era. 3 Vols. 8to. 38s. 

Epistles or St. Paul to the Corinthians. 8to. 18b. 

Life of Db. Arnold, or Rugby. With selections from his 
Correspondence. With portrait. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Church of Scotland. Sfo. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials or Canterbury Cathedral. Woodcuts. Post 
Sro. 7s. dd. 

Westminster Abbet. With IlIoBtrations. 8vo. 15s. 
Sermons ddrzno a Tour in the East. 8to. 9s. 

Addrxssxs and Charosb or the late Bishop Stanley. With 
Memoir. 8ro, ]0is.6d. 

£T. HUGH OF AVALON, Bishop of Lincoln ; hU Life by 0. 0. 

Pebrt, Canon of Lincolo. Post 8vo. 

ST. JOHN (Chaeles). Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
I Highlands of Scotland. New, and heantlfully illnatrated Edition. 

Crown 8to. IBs. Cheap Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

(Batlb) Adrentoresin the Libyan Desert. Post 8to. 2s. 

I SUMNER’S (Bishop) Life and Episcopate during 40 Years. By 

Ker. Q. H. Sumner. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

STREET (O. K) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Fenonal 
ObsenratlonB made during eereral Journeys. With UlOfttnitions. 
Royal 8to. 80s. - « . . 

Italy, chiefly in Bnek and 

Marble. With Notee of Tonn in the North of Italy. With 60 U- 
Inatrationa. Royal Sro. 86s. 


BTUDENTB* |[4J^UALS:-« 

Old TimiuwT Hutobt ; from the Creetion to the Betmn of 
the Jenre from Gieptlvlty. Ui^ ead Woodeuti. Poet 8 to. 7«. 6i. 

, Kiw TMTBifBirT Bistoht. With i& IntarodueUon connecting 
the Hletoiv of the Old end Kew Teetements* end Woodenta. 
Poetfrro. To.6d 

Eoo&MXdiTXGdL Hxstobt. The Chrieden Chnreh doring the 
flnt Tea CentarleR ; From ite Foondetton to the frill eetebllehment 
> of the Holf Bonum Empire end the Pepel Power. Poet Bto. Te. Od. 

EiroLifB Cburcb HisioRTf from the acoeuion of Henry Ylll. 
to the ellenelng of Coneoeetlon in the 18tb Centuiy. By Rer. 0. G. 
Peser. Poet hro. 7«. 6d. 

AiraiRT Hxbtobt or tbb ; Egypt, Amyria. Babylonia, 

Medie, Penie, Aeie Minor, end Phoenlrle. Woodnite. PoetSro. 1». 6d. 

ARaiiT Gboorapht. By Bar. W. li. Bxtar. Woodente. 

PoetSro. 7«.6(f. 

Bistort or Grbbor ; from the Earlleai Times to the Roman 
Oonq^oeet By Wm. Bmith, B.C.L. WoodeoU. Crown Sro. 7e.6i. 

I %* Queetlone on the ebore Wmrk, ISmo. a#. 

' HtSTOBT or Bom; from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 

lishment of the Empire. jEfr Dram Lidublu Woodeutt. Crown 8 to. 

I Te.6d. 

OiBBOv's rioum ABD Fail op tbb Bob ax Expibb. Woodenta. 
Poet 8eo. 7«. td, 

Hallax's Hxstobt or Eobopb dnriiig the Middle Agea. 

PoetSve. 7i.6(i. 

Hallax's Bistort or Ehoiuixd; from the Accession of 

Henry Vll. to tlie Deetli of George 11. Poet 8 to. 7«. fld. 

; Bomb's .Bistort or Eiioi.ax» from the Inrasien of Jnlias 
Omisr to the ReTolutton in 1698. Continued down to 1868. Wood- 
onte. Poet Oeo. 7$, 6d* 

Qttoittoaa on the ebore Woik, 12nio. 

Bisiobt or Fbsxob ; from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
llehment of tlw fleoond Empire, 1858. By Rat. U. W. Jeevie. Wood- 
ente. PoetSro. 7i.6d. 

' SxeusB Labouaob, By Obo. P. Marsh. Post 8to. 7s. 6d, 
Exousb Litrraturr. By T. B. Soaw, M.A. Port 8vo. 7s.6tf. 
Bpboimxbi op ExoLisn Litbbatorb from the Chief Writera. 
By T, B. 8 baw. I’oet 8 to. 7e.e«f. 

MonRRX OBOQRAPBr ; Mhtbematical, Physical and Descriptive. 

BtRst.W.L. Beveir. Woodeute. PoetSvo. 7«.6d. 

/ Moral Pbilosopbt. By Wx. Flbxixq, D.D. Post 8 yo. 7s. 6if. 

BlACXBTOMB'S COMXBBTARIKB OX TBB LaWS OP KkOLAXI). Bj 
K. Mau^oui Kxsb, LL.D. PoetSvo. 7s, Od. 

8TTFFS (Kxdtt). Birength of Iron tnd Steel Plates. 8to. 12s. 

80M1RTILLB (Mait). Personal BeeoUeeiions from Early Life 
te Old Age. With her Corrcepondenee, Portrait. Grown 8to. 18e. 

' Physieal Geography. Portrait. Poat 8to. Bs. 

■ Connexion of the Physical Scieneea. Portrait 

Foettre. In. 

■ Molecular and Mieroaeepic Sdenoa. lUuatm- 

ttask tTole. PoeiSeo. 81«. 
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STANHOPE’S (Ea»l) WORKS 

Hibtobt 07 Ebglah]) mcK TBS Bbigx or Quiiir Ahni to 

THi PiACi or YiBSAiLUts 1701-83. 9 TOls. Post 8ro. 6t. eacb. 

Butuh Ihdia, rsoK its Ouoiv to 1788. 8to. 8«. 6ii. 

History or “Fortt-Fivi.*’ Post 8 ?o. 8«. 

Historical and Critigal Essays- Post 8 to. 8s. Od. 

Frehoh Bitriat FRoic Moscow, ard otbxr Essays. Post 8ro. 

7«.6d. 

Lirs or Brusarics. Post 8 to. 10s. 6d» 

Lifb or CoKDB. Post 8 yo. 8s. 6d, 

Miscellakiis. 2 Tols. Post 8 to. 13s. 

Story or Joak or Arc. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

Advressks or Various Occasions. lOmo. Is. 

80UTHEV (Kobt). Lives of Bimysn and CromwelL Post 8 yo. 2s. 

SWAINSON (Caron). Nicene and Apostles' Creeds; Their 
Literarjr HiHtorr ; tofethar with some Aocouat of Tlie Craad of Bt. 
Atbajuuiiiu." 6vo. 16«. 

STBEL (Von) History of Europe during the French BeTolntion, 

1789-170S. 4 Yota. 8 yo. 48«. , 

BTMONDS’ (Rev. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 

Oeoloirj, Natural Hiatory, and Antiquitlea of North and South Wales. 

BUuria, boTOn, and CorovalL With Illaatratlona. Crown 8row 18«. 

THIBAUT'S (Aetoiib) Purity in Musical Art. Translated from 
the G(>nuan. With a prefatory Memoir by W. H. Qladhtone, M.P. 

Poet 6vo. Si. 

THIELMANN (Baron). Journey through the Csncasnt to 

Tabreea, Knrdiittan, d"wn the Tigria and Euphratoa to NiMTob and 
habyloD. and acroaa the Deawt to Palmyra. Traiialated by CiiAS. 

HsasAQa. Illaatratlona. SYola. PoatSro. 18*. 

THOMS (W. J.), Longovity of Man ; its Facts and its Fiction, 
with Obserratlvna on the more Kemarkabla Inataocci. Post 8 to. 

10«. 6S. 

THOMSON (Abobbis^op). Lincoln's Inn Sermons, 8 tq. 10s. 8d. 

. Life in tlw Light of God’s Word. Post Sto. 6a, 

TITIAN’S LIFE AND TIMES. With some account of Us 

Family, cbleBy from new and unpubli-hrd Kreurda. Ky Caowa and I 

CaraLCAsaLLB. With Poi trait aM I Uuatratloiia. 9 Vula. Sro. 4Sa. 1 

TOCQUE VILLE’S State of Society in France before the Rerolntion, \ 

1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Translated by Unar 
Bssti. 8vo. 14«. 

TOMLINSON (Cbas.); The Sonnet; Its Origin, Straetnre, and 
Plaea In Poeuy. With tranalatlona from Dante. Petrarch. Ac. Post 
6 to. 9e. 

TOZEB (Bar. H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Monnta 

Ida. Athoe. Olympus, and Feltoo. 9 Vvls Crown 8 to. 94f. 

.. —• Lectures on tho Geography of Greeee. Hap. Post 

8vo. 9«. 

TRISTRAM (Canon) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown 8 to. Ifis. 

— . — Land of Moab ; Travels and Discoveries on the Rnqt 

Bide of the Deed Bee awd the Jordan. Uloetrattent. Crown 8 ta, U$, 

TRUR'* (Bishop or). 'The Caihednl; iu Neeeesary Pla^ U 
th ; Lifi end Woft of the CboTv-b. Crown Bvo. 
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TWXHTT TBAB$' BBSIDBKCB tmons the Qieeke, AHwn 
Turkfli ArniiMiie And Bulf mfUai. By An Eaourh Ladt. 1 
by BTAJilBf 1«AIIC PooLA. S Vds. Groini Bro. 1 1«. 


^ BTAJilBf 1«AIIC PooLA. S Vds. Gromi Bto. 1 1«. 

TWIBLlln^ON (Rbwaib). The Tongue not Etteptinl If Speech* 

with lIlAAtiAtlom ot UiA PoAtr 9t SpMoh in the teie of ue Africen 
Gonfe wow . PoetSTo. te. 

TWISS* (Hobaoi) life of Lord JEldon. 2 Vole. Post 8to. 21#. • 
TTLOB (B. B.) Beieerohes into the Bsrlj Hletory of Hnnkind* 

am Dorelopment of ClvIliAAtlon. 8rd Edition Bovieid. 8vo. IS*. 

— PrimitlTe Culture; the Derelopment of Mythology* 

PblloAopbyt BAllglon. Art, end Cttitom. S Vole. 8ao. Si*. 
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